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AT HOME Al^D ABEOAD. 



JOHN SMITH. 

ROTES ON THE SWALLOW BABN CHRONICLE OF THE LIFE AND 
ADVENTURE OF CAPT. JOHN SMITH, BY MARK LITTLETON. 

THE SWALLOW BARN CHRONICLE. 

THE readers of " Swallow Bam " will not fail to remember 
that in the Library of the Mansion, an old book re- 
poses upon one of the shelves, which professes to be "A 
Chronicle of the Life and Adventures of Captain John Smith." 
This quaint old volume is brought to our notice by the labors 
of our friend Mark Littleton, who has wrought for us a faith- 
ful sketch of its contents in the following pages. These are 
worth preserving for the sake of the rare virtue of the hero. 

Mr. Littleton has made a preliminary note as to the origin 
of The Chronicle which may add some interest to the perusal, 
and which I prefix in his own words. 

" The authorship of this memoir," says he " is left in mys- 
tery. I rather incline to ascribe it to George Piercie, brother 
of the Earl of Northumberland, who was Smith's Lieutenant 
in Virginia, and, like himself, richly tinctured with the spirit 

of the age. It is certain that Piercie furnished some portion 
I* 
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of Smith's " History of Virginia," and was a ga]la];it partaker in 
some of the scenes described in that book. 

I think there is something in the nameless author that 
shows the hand of one fond of the wars, and it is most likely 
that Smith, in their long intercourse, had often relieved the 
tedium of their weary watches by these narratives so grateful 
to the ear of a soldier. 

These are thrown together in such loose manner as might 
beseem a warrior who was better skilled with his sword than 
his pen. A part of the narrative is avowedly furnished by 
Francisco Ferneza, a learned Italian, who was Secretary to 
Sigismund, and who, probably, was personally acquainted with 
Smith. This person wrote an account of the Wars of Tran- 
sylvania, and corroborates the facts which led the unfortunate 
Sigismund to confer the order of Knighthood upon our brave 
Captain." 

Mr. Littleton adds to this note a short explanation of his 
own labor, in calling it " a cursory compilation of Smith's ad- 
ventures made from the gay and chivalric Legend of the Li- 
bray of " Swallow 5am," as a pleasant memorial of my visit 
there." 



JOHN SMITH. 



WHEN John Smith began the world, your soldier was 
your only gentleman. Henry the Fourth had set France 
on fire with his gallant fancies, and " win and wear *' was the 
true practice of the day. The Low Countries furnished a fair 
harvest to the English reapers ; and the glories of " brave Lord 
Willoughby " and of Captains Norris and Turner, on the fields 
of Flanders, formed the theme of household ballads, that had 
been sung in Smith's ear until he grew frantic with ambition. 
So, like a young Varlet of chivalry, with the heart of a lion, a 
stalwart arm, a good sword, and withal a slender purse, in the 
year of grace 1594, with scant fifteen years upon his poll, he 
took his leave of the town of Lynn, in Norfolk, — ^where he had 
been bound apprentice to a merchant, — to seek his fortune 
wherever honor, throughout the wide world, was most surely 
to be won. He first went to France ; but as that nation had 
just made a truce to take breath, he was not long in finding his 
way to that fruitful land of sieges, the Low Countries, whither 
he went under the banner of Captain Joseph Duxbury. 

His education was none of the best, for youths of his tem- 
perament do not take very kindly to book and candle ; but his 
disposition was cheery and venturous, and fit to make the best 
of whatever might fall out ; his person graceful, his manners mod- 
est ; and his face, if the " portraictuer " tell truth, was not un- 
handsome. At least, so I figure him to my mind from what I 
glean of his history. 
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The Low Countries were overstocked with gallants. And 
tlierefore, after a brief service in the field, our Varlet, having 
studied what he might of the art of war, began to look further 
about him. If it were only his " cue to fight," there was no 
lack of the trade for such a cockerel. But he was tender of 
conscience, and did not like to abet the quarrel between Chris- 
tian nations, especially while there was a Turk to be hacked 
upon the Danube. In fact, he was a lover of the picturesque, 
and yearned for outlandish adventures. 

The Sultan had gained great renown by his recent wars, 
and he • was then in the field with that most gorgeous of all crea- 
tions, a Moslem army. Smith, therefore, proposed to himself 
some fortune with the Archduke Ferdinand. He travelled 
slowly, and looked about him as he went ; and, being of a trust- 
ing temper, soon slipped into one of those pit-falls which this 
world always contrives for the unwary. It chanced that he fell 
into the company of four worthies of a stamp very common in 
unquiet times, " for all of them were knaves." They had the 
address to persuade him that one was a Lord, and the others 
his retainers. Like many before them, they had just 

Come forth of the Low Countree, 
With never a penny of money — 

and having embarked with him in Flanders to sail to St. Val- 
lery in Picardy, they contrived, on landing, to rob him of his 
trunks, and with them, of all his worldly gear. So entirely did 
they strip him, that he was obliged to sell his cloak, though it 
was in deep winter, to pay his passage. So much for the first 
lesson of experience to the " Admiral of New England." 

It is, doubtless, a hard thing to be set down in a strange 
country without money. But this was a common mishap in 
those days, among soldiers ; and one of that profession might 
wisely trust to fortune. She did not now abandon Smith, but 
threw him in the way of a fellow-soldier who was bound to 
Caen in Normandy. This good man, seeing that he had a 
blithe lad beside him, was touched with pity for his poverty. 
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and not only supplied his present wants, but gave him convoy 
and welcome to a goodly circle of friends. Among the rest, 
the Lady Columber, at Caen, took a fancy to him, and brought 
him among many persons of worship, who amply reimbursed 
his losses, and tempted him with so much fair entertainment, 
that he had well nigh forgotten his purpose against the Turk. 
From all which I conclude that he was a comely youth, of pleas- 
ant demeanor. 

Here, lest his noble ardor should evaporate among the 
blandishments of a life of idleness, he took up the resolution 
expressed in the ballad ; — 

" When he had rested him awhile 
In play and game and eportt, 
He said he would goe prove himself. 
In some adventurous sort" 

And, accordingly, after a short delay, he set out again upon 
his travels. In this second wandering he visited many cities 
in France, being principally led to the seaports, in the hope of 
finding a ship of war bound up the Mediterranean. This circuit 
was not without some rough adventures ; for he again felt the 
pinch of poverty, from which he was relieved by charity ; and 
he also did a deed of some note, in punishing Cursell, one of 
the four thieves who had robbed him of his trunks. He met 
this freebooter in a wood, alone ; and, as a Varlet of chivalry 
was an extremely pugnacious animal, he did not fail to bring 
his spoiler to his weapon : the result was, that Cursell, as my 
Legend says, " no more, fi'om that time forward, cozened hon- 
est men ;" from whence we derive a significant conclusion. 
This feat happened in the neighborhood of the residence of 
a nobleman with whom Smith had enjoyed a former acquaint- 
ance, the Lord Ployer, to whom he immediately betook himself 
and received from him prompt and needful aid ; which favors 
were long and gratefully remembered by our hero, as I find by 
"The History of Virginia," where Anas Todkil writes, — "this 
place (Acomack) we called Point Ployer, in honor of that most 
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honourable house of Mounsey in Britaine, that, in an extream 
exlremitie, once relieved our Captayne." 

From Brittany, the young adventurer went to Marseilles, 
where he took shipping for Italy. The ship in which he em- 
barked was filled with pilgrims, under vows to SL Peter's at 
Rome. There were many misadventures attending their sail- 
ing : first, they were driven by foul weather into Toulon ; and 
then, they were compelled to come to anchor under the little 
Isle of St. Marguerite, on the coast of Savoy. The winds in- 
creased in violence, the waves tossed more angrily, and the 
heavens grew blacker, the longer Smith remained on board. 
A vote was accordingly taken by the passengers, who, gravely 
judging him to be a Huguenot, readily discovered the cause 
of impediment to the voyage. So they made a Jonah of 
him, and flung him into the sea, — not so far from shore, how- 
ever, but that he was able to reach St Marguerite's kindly 
beach. 

The next day, a Captain Laroche, with a French ship from 
Brittany, a near friend of Lord Plover, took him off the island ; 
and, being set upon a cruise, found in the bachelor Smith a 
ready comrade. The Captain Laroche was a gallant sailor, 
and as full of adventure as our hero could wish. Moreover, 
he drew kindly to his recruit, as well for the love he bore their 
common friend, as for the congeniality of their tempers. They 
stood across to Cape Bona, thence to the isle of Lambidosa, 
and, shortly afterwards, they made Alexandria in Egypt, where 
they staid long enough to deliver a cargo. Thence,* cruising 
round Candia, Rhodes, and through the Archipelago, and back 
again, doubling Cape Matapan, and occasionally touching where 
their necessities or convenience required, they reached the 
island of Corfu. 

Every thing that walked, in these quarrelsome' days, and 
every thing that swam, went armed in proof ; and Laroche, like 
a true knight, " wooed danger as a bride." He and Smith both 
longed for work in the way of their trade. It was near at hand. 
They left Corfu, bound for Otranto, — 
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" And days they scant had sayled three. 
Upon the voyage they took in hand. 
But there they met with a noble shipp. 
And stoutly made it stay and stand/' 

A Venetian argosy, richly freighted, was homeward bound. 
The two belligerents were well manned, but the advantage in 
size was greatly in favor of the enemy. It was a fine sight 
to look upon I There was no idle parade, in those days, be- 
tween merchantmen of different nations, speaking each other 
out of courtesy, to bear the news, or get the longitude, or a 
supply of pork and biscuit. He that wanted a fight could not 
go wrong j for the world was made up of war, and " play or 
pay " was the rule of the game. They both stood to quarters, 
and a fierce engagement ensued, in which victory long hung 
' hovering over either banner. At last, the Venetian vailed his 
top, and gave up to the conquerors as much of his store of 
" piled velvets, cloth of gold, piastres, sequins and sultanies " 
as they thought fit to take. After this, each prosecuted his 
voyage ; the vanquished home, and the victor to Antibes in 
Piedmont, whither he went to repair. Here, Smith, having tak- 
en his first degree in nautical life, by which he became after- 
wards so famous, and having won a thousand sequins in honora- 
ble battle, went ashore to woo dame Fortune on another strand. 

He now accounted himself a proper man, and thereupon, 
cocking his beaver, and trolling the old stave — " St. George 
he was for England — St. Denis was for France," he took to 
the road, like a free companion, and travelled all the way Naples, 
having seen some strange sights at Rome on his journey. 
Thence, he came back, by another route, to Florence, to Mantua, 
to Padua, and to Venice ; visiting gay cities ; consorting with 
cavaliers and choice spirits ; romping with rustic lasses ; out- 
facing bluff bandits ; and tuning himself up to the key of that 
wayward, disorderly time, in the best humor of a bon-camarado 
who wore silken doublet and trusty Toledo. Right joyously, 
I ween, did he look upon the delightfiil fields of sunny Italy I 
And, since the days of the admirable Creichton, never strode 
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across them a more elastic foot. For he was now about twenty 
years of age, with a plentiful pocket, a thirst for fame, and a 
robust constitution, — all three conducing to the hey-day cur- 
rent of his blood. 

Boundless as was his love of travel, it was inferior to his 
love of feats of arms. The Emperor, Rodolph the Second, was 
at that time in the height of his quarrel with the Sultan Mahomet 
the Third, whe had just commenced his reign by strangling 
his nineteen brothers and drowning ten of his father's wives ; 
and all Europe was armed to the teeth. Smith looked with an 
affectionate interest to these broils ; and hither tended his steps. 
But resolving, before he took service, to see something of the 
Turk in his own strongholds, he crossed from Venice to Dal- 
matia, and forthwith set out for Albania. Here, defying 
Mussulman and mountain, private treachery and open chal- 
lenge, he threaded the defiles of these tangled regions alone ; 
became a renegade for the nonce ; put on the capote and turban ; 
walked into their camp ; ate pillau and drank sherbet ; lodged 
in their fastnesses and towers of strength ; and surveyed every 
thing with a practised and wily judgment Then, tiu*ning 
north, he crossed Mount Haemus, and traversing Bosnia and 
Sclavonia, he reached Gratz in Styria, where the Archduke held 
his head-quarters. 

A man of mettle was not to be lost in a crowd where blows 
fell thicker than there were heads to bear them ; and Smith, 
accordingly, soon won favor with Lord Ebersbaught, and 
Baron Kisell, and, through them, with Voldo, Earl of Mel- 
dritch ; all three of them officers of note in the Austrian army. 

The Turks had just taken Caniza, and were now besieging 
Olimpach. Ebersbaught commanded in the place, and Kisell, 
at the head of the Archduke's artillery, vexed the besiegers 
from without. Smith entered with the latter as a volunteer, 
and did good service. He invented a night telegraph, by which 
the two armies were enabled to communicate, and thus to con- 
cert a scheme which, " in a most cunninglie devised sirata- 
geme," by our young volunteer, drove the Turk from his lines. 
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and compelled him to raise the siege. He was immediately 
complimented for this exploit with a company of two hundred 
and fifty men, in the regiment of Count Meldritch. 

Thus ended Smith's first campaign. The Emperor now 
began to make himself ready for further operations. He raised 
three armies, of which the first was put under the command of 
his, brother, the Archduke Mathias, and the duke Mercury, — 
who took the principal charge in the field. This army was di- 
rected to the defence of Lower Hungary ; and with a part of 
it, amounting to thirty thousand men, Duke Mercury marched 
to the leaguer of Stuhl-Weissemburg. The regiment of Mel- 
dritch was with this detachment ; and, with his gallant colonel. 
Smith shared, says the chronicle, " in many a bloudy sallie, 
strange stratageme, and valiant exploit ; " — ^but, chiefly, was he 
commended for the invention of a hand-grenade, that "wrought 
wondrous detriment to the enemie." 

After much trouble and many blows, Stuhl-Weissemburg , 
was taken by the Duke. But the Turks, having reinforced 
their army, marched forward with a purpose to regain their 
city. They met the Duke on the plains of Girke, where a 
most desperate battle ensued, in which Meldritch performed 
prodigies of valor, and where Smith had his horse shot, and 
was himself badly wounded. The Duke, however, won the 
day, and put an end to the campaign in that quarter. 

This occasioned a separation of the forces. There was 
now a triangular war going on in Transylvania. The native - 
Prince, Sigismund Bathor, was contending for his crown against 
the Emperor;- and of the three armies above mentioned, one 
was sent by the Emperor, under the famous George Basta, 
against Sigismund. The Turk, on the other hand, was vexing 
the same prince fi*om the Wallachian fi-ontier; and both Basta 
and Sigismund had abundance of ill-will against the Turk. 
Here was a pretty Cxordian knot to be cut by the swotxi 1 

After the defeat of the Turks at Girke, Meldritch was or- 
dered to join his troops with Basta's. Now, Meldritch was 
himself a Transylvanian, and much beloved. Whereupon he 
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resolved, — Shaving nothing more to his liking, — ^rather to help 
the Prince against the Turk, than Basta against the Prince. 
A soldier of fortune might in this age, without prejudice to the 
honor of his calling, change his colors as often as he pleased, 
— only preserving good faith in his contracts. Besides, the 
Emperor was somewhat of a sluggish paymaster ; and as to 
booty, — there was not so much of that as there was buffets ! 
For all which reasons, Count Meldritch, and his follower Smith, 
found no great difficulty in taking their soldiers into the 
Transylvanian service. Sigismund received them, as all men 
in straits are apt to receive a friend, — with open arms and fair 
promises. " And straitway they were despatched to trie con- 
clusions against their old enemy the Turkes." 

Transylvania was diversely mastered. The Prince kept 
his footing in some parts of the territory, the Emperor had pos- 
session of others, and the Turks had garrisons in some of the 
southern mountainous defiles. It was in this latter district 
that the estates of the father of Count Meldritch lay, and he 
hoped to rescue them from the enemy. Here he accordingly, 
with Sigismund 's permission, carried on a desultory war. 

When the spring opened, Meldritch sat down before Regall, 
a strong fortification and town in the Zarkam country of Wal- 
lachia, encompassed with mountains, and well garrisoned with 
a motley band of Turks, Tartars, Robbers and Renegades. 
His army was eight thousand strong ; the Turks greatly exceed- 
ed that force ; but the Zekler Prince Moyses, with an army of 
nine thousand soldiers, came and added his forces to those of 
Meldritch, and assumed command of the whole. 

This city of Regall was hitherto deemed an impregnable 
spot, and the Turks were vainglorious in their boasts of de- 
fence. The siege was long and obstinate, and some bloody 
skirmishes ensued between the outposts. Several months 
were spent ; till, at last, matters began to grow tedious to the 
impatient besiegers. The country around. them was rich in 
picturesque beauty ; the season delicious ; and all things con- 
tributed to warm the blood into a mettlesome galJop. Our 
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gallants were high in heart j but none so high as the young 
Captain Smith. And the Turks were proud and scornful, as 
in those days, when the Sultan's banner floated in Buda, they 
had good right to be. 

There was within the walls a belted knight, of a laudable 
ambition to do some thing worthy of his spurs; the 
Lord Turbashaw by name. This warrior was the very pink 
of Eastern chivalry, and burned to signalize himself in pres- 
ence of his mistress. So, merely to amuse the gentle dames 
of Regall, he caused a defiance to be carried to the Christian 
host, to any Captain of their army to meet him in single fight, 
at such time and place as should be agreed on. The Christian 
cavaliers were overjoyed at this proposal. Their answer was 
prompt and courteous ; " they were right glad to certifie to 
the Lord Turbashaw how well they approved his challenge." 

The champion was yet unnamed, and many sought the 
honor. It was resolved, therefore, tb choose him by lot On 
wKom might it fall but upon our bachelor. 

The day for the encounter was appointed ; the lists were 
prepared, and all the ordinances of chivalry were duly ob- 
served. A truce of twelve days for the enjoyment of the pas- 
time was proclaimed, and every thing in either camp assumed 
the cheerful bustle that of yore belonged to'a passage at arms. 
It was strange to see hostile men, whom no purpose of charity 
nor thought of good could seduce from the fell pursuit of war, 
suddenly pile their arms, and meet in brotherhood and amity, 
to revel in the sight of private carnage, and to look upon the 
flowing of the blood of their best companions. Yet such was 
the delight of chivalr}'. 

When the day arrived, the lists were surrounded with 
whatever beauty dwelt in Regall. Idlers crowded up to tl)e 
palisades ; and the motley rabble of the country, beggars, bal- 
lad-singers and bandits, Gypsies, Greeks and Jews, thronged 
to see the sport Nobles and knights took their seats of wor- 
ship; and the promiscuous soldiery mingled in the crowd 
witfiout fear of treachery or thought of feud. " The men at 
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arms were drawn up in battalia at each extremity of the lists ; 
pennons flaunted in the breeze ; and bold and sturdie warriors 
rode to and fro in the menie with joyous looks." The Cross 
and the Crescent fluttered from opposite ends of the barriers ; 
and one or two knights stood in frill armor, the supporters 
and guardians of each. 

Afrer the heralds had proclaimed the defiance and the an- 
swer, the trumpet sounded for the onset. " And thereupon 
the Lord Turbashaw, all bedecked in bright and dazzling ar. 
moure, such as that wont to be borne by Infidels, shining with 
gold and silver and precious stones, and on his shoulders the 
semblance of rich and glittering winges, came stately forth upon 
the field ; the voice of hoboyes and other martial musicke gov- 
erned the order of his step ; and beside him two Janisaries, 
whereof one bore his lance, and the other led his horse. And 
now, on the other side, Smith, clad all in mail, with but a single 
page bearing his lance, and no other musicke but a flourish of 
trumpets, and with his horse led behind him, advanced to the 
centre of the lists. And here the two combatants exchanged 
salutes, with knightly courtesy, — such as beseemeth gallant cav- 
aliers : — and, being readie dight, each did mount in saddle." 
At the sound of the charge, the lances were thrown, and the Turk 
was wounded ; but this so enraged his valor, that they speedily 
closed in' more desperate battle, and, as a verse of an ancient 
date says^— 

" Then tooke they out their two good swordes. 
And layden on fall faste. 
Till helm and hauberk, mail and sheelde 
They all were well nye brast." 

"Then," saith the Legend, "did ill success betide the Pa- 
gan Lord ; for Smith, making his vantage good, pierced him 
thorow the bars of his helmet, with such a mortal thrust that 
he fell dead to the ground ; whereupon, the conqueror quick- 
lie got down from his horse, and took off his adversarie's head 
from his body ; and presented it to the Lord Moyses, who re- 
ceived it with great joy in the presence of the whole armie." 
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The death of Turbashaw so wrought upon his friend 
Grualgo, that, in a paroxysm of rage, he defied the conqueror 
to do battle with him ; and, as Smith was now pledged, by the 
laws of the duello, to stand against all comers, he did not de< 
lay to answer the challenge ; and accordingly, the next day, 
before the same goodly company, with all the pomp of this sad 
pastime, they met in the same lists. The rash Grualgo had 
a ready swordsman to deal with ; and his head, too, soon be- 
came a victor's prize, with forfeiture of his horse and costly 
armor. 

Smith, no longer a Varlet, had now won his rank, according 
to the ancient laws of chivalry, as a Chevalier tres hardie ; and 
was looked upon, in all men's eyes, as a warrior tried. He 
was loth to let his courage sleep. The siege waxed dull ; the 
place was strong, and the beleaguered enemy, taught by experi- 
ence, had grown wary. The flame of glory blazed brighter 
than ever in our young soldier's heart ; and he employed his 
time in martial sports, relieving the unprofitable hours of his 
delay by practice with the sword and lance. 

At length, coveting some new adventure, " By my troth 1 " 
said he, " I will teach the saucie Turke to amuse his dame 
with somewhat beside his sabre and falcon ! " " And straight- 
way, he hied him to the Prince Moyses, to whom, with much 
winning speech, and reasons well set forth in soldierly termes, 
he urged the delight he might afford if his behest should be 
granted ; which was no other than that, for relief of the tedi- 
ousness of the leaguer^ he should be permitted to dispatch to 
the citie a trusty messenger, to pay back the presumptuous 
challenge of the Turke, by telling him that there were yet some 
Christian heads to be won, if the fayre ladies of Regall would 
deign to send out some warrior of ranke to undertake the 
hazard." 

The Lord Moyses consenting to this reasonable request, 
an envoy was sent to bear the message. The Turks were not 
to be frightened by bravado ; for they had abundance of val- 
iant men ; and this insolent taunt brought forth a chosen and 
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Sturdy champion, one Bony Molgro. The appointments were 
all made with the same ceremonies as before, and a bloody 
conflict ensued, which brought our springald into extreme 
peril. They fought first with pistols, then with battle axes, 
with which some lusty blows were given, that had nearly un- 
horsed the challenger. In the coiu*se of the fight, Smith was 
wounded ; and a shout of triumph rent the air from the Turk- 
ish army. The chances were against his life; but his con- 
summate skill as a horseman *' stood him in excellent stead ; 
for, fetching a circuit round his antagonist, and so featly bend- 
ing his body as thereby, to avoid the blows aimed at him, he 
presentlie found his advantage so open, that, with one quicke 
leap, he skilfully struck down his foe with his sword, piercing 
him clean through to the back." This brought Bony Molgro 
from his horse ; and, in little time, his head was added to the 
spoils of our notable warrior. Truly, the ladies of Regall had 
a dainty entertainment in these broils ! 

After these victories. Smith was received by the army with 
great pomp ; and, as an acknowledgment of his valor and 
knightly bearing, Moyses conferred upon him some presents 
of great price ; a richly-caparisoned steed, namely, and a sci- 
metar and baldrick worth three hundred ducats : and Count 
Meldritch promoted him to rank of honorable trust in his 
regiment. 

Regall at length capitulated ; and Smith's name was trum- 
peted abroad with worthy praise. The report of his valor 
reaching Sigismund, our hero received from the prince's hand 
the honors of knighthood, with a permission to wear three 
Turks' heads in his shield and on his colors. To this boon 
the prince added a yearly pension of three hundred ducats, and 
presented the young knight, also, his picture set in gold. 
These honors were conferred in 1603, when Smith was but 
twenty-four years old. 

History tells how speedily the Emperor, by the help of the 
trusty George Basta, put an end to the pretensions of Sigis- 
mund as an independent sovereign in Transylvania, and re- 
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duced him to the rank of a Baron of Bohemia ; in which char- 
acter he subsequently lived at Prague. 

Upon the happening of these events, the army was dis- 
banded, and . Basta found himself surrounded with the mal- 
content soldiery of Sigismund, whom therefore, to keep in good 
humour, he sought every opportunity to employ on distant ser- 
\ice. Opportunely for this design, a new quarrel now arose. 

The Waywode of Wallachia has just died, and the Sultan 
had sent Jeremy Mohila to take possession of that province ; 
who having followed that fashion of despots common since the 
days of Nimrod, namely, of oppressing his people beyond all 
human endurance, was obliged to take to flight, by reason of 
some popular tiunults. This circumstance suggested to Basta 
a profitable method of employing his idle soldiers ; aind there- 
upon, Earl Meldritch, with some other officers of note, among 
whom was our hero Smith, was sent into Wallachia to assist in 
establishing; in the name of the Emperor, Stephen Rudul as 
Waywode of the province. Jeremy, in the mean time, had 
gathered an army of forty thousand men, Tartars, Moldavians 
and Turks, by which means he contrived to turn the tables on 
Rudul before the arrival of Meldritch and his friends. These, 
however, reached Wallachia with thirty thousand men in their 
train, and affeirs soon became to assume a pleasant belligerent 
aspect A bloody battle was fought near Rebrinke, in which 
Jeremy was completely routed ; and, it is said, five-and-twenty 
thousand men were left " rotting in the sun ; " — a trifle, con- 
sidering how cheaply men are hired for such a game 1 News 
now came to Ruduly that " certain raskaile Tartars " were com- 
mitting depredations on the borders of Moldavia. Where- 
upon, Meldritch was detatched with thirteen thousand men to 
keep them quiet on that frontier. As ill-luck would have it, 
this was a most pernicious stratagem practised by Jeremy; 
for the cunning Turk had prepared an ambush, and lay in wait 
with a large army. Meldritch fell into the snare, and soon 
found himself surrounded by a fierce and bloody-minded mul- 
titude. He retreated, as well as he was able, into the valley 
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of Veristhorne,upon the river Altus, in that straitened country 
known as the Rotherturn Pass. On all sides of him were high 
mountains ; and nothing remained for him but to trust to his 
valor in a desperate effort to fight his way through " the hell- 
ish numbers " of his enemy. It was a bold sally that they 
made, but it cost them fully as much as it was worth. Basta 
is accused of having betrayed this gallant army into this diffi- 
culty, with the wicked purpose of having them destroyed. He 
certainly, if this be true, had much reason to rejoice in his suc- 
cess ; for not above fourteen hundred escaped, which they did 
by swimming the river ; and all the rest were slain, " or left 
for no better than dead men " upon the field. Thus died many 
noblemen of renown, and many gallant gentlemen. Count 
Meldritch was among the survivors, as also two Englishmen 
ot Smith's company, — ensign Carlton and sergeant Robinson ; 
while our hero himself was most grievously wounded, and lay 
among the dead bodies. Luckily for him, however, his ar- 
mor being somewhat costly, the ruffians, in the hope of ran- 
som, made him a prisoner, and used some care for his recov- 
ery. He got well just in time to be taken to Axiopolis, where 
he was set up for sale in the market-place, and bought by the 
Pasha Bogal, — a Turkish Falstaff, — who, boasting of his prow- 
ess, sent him to Constantinople to be laid at the feet of the 
young Charatza Tragabizanda, as a Bohemian nobleman taken 
by the pasha's own hand in battle. 

The affair of Rothentum Pass was a sad drawback to our 
hero. There is nothing so apt to disconcert the schemes of a 
young and aspiring cavalier, who has taken off three Turks' 
heads, and filled his own with notions of glory, as death. The 
next thing to this, is being sold f6r a slave. Both of them, it 
will be allowed, are sufficiently disagreeable to a mettlesome 
gallant who has won the honors of knighthood, a shield, and a 
yearly pension of three hundred ducats. Smith, however, was 
an imp of fame, and his present difficulties only served to in- 
troduce him to a more strange and eventful fortune ; for, being 
restored to health, he was decked out in a lowly habit and sent 
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off to Constantinople^ and set to work among the roses and 
orange trees in the garden of the unmatchable Lady Tragabi- 
zanda. This lady was a prime beauty, with all the suscepti- 
bility of a sentimental coquette, who had nothing to do all day 
but sit by a sparkling fountain, hear the tales of interminable 
story-tellers, and be fanned by a troop of little slaves, with 
fans of peacock feathers. AVhile her lover, the Pasha Bogal, 
was playing the braggart on the frontier, and capturing giants, 
the gentle dame softly sighed, as her eye fell upon the unfor- 
tunate Bohemian prince, in his menial dress, digging at the 
roots of her rose-bushes. 

She had, as was common among Turkish belles, a smat- 
tering of Italian ; — and one day, when the dragon that guarded 
her was asleep, she contrived to throw out a few sifting inter- 
rogatories in that language to our hero, who, in the same tongue, 
gave her to understand that her amorous lord was a prepos- 
terous braggadocio, and a liar too boot, and he himself an Eng- 
lish gentleman, purchased at half-price in the slave-market at 
Axiopolis. But Smith, as I said in the beginning, was a hand- 
some fellow, with a brave, insinuating way about him ; and he 
began to work wonders in the heart of the dame. In truth, 
she fell plainly in love with him ; and he, not to be ungrateful, 
began to incline as violently to her. And this is the first and 
only love affair of our gallant captain, whereof I find any rec- 
ord in history. 

As often as opportunity favored, the Charatza took means 
to mitigate the severity- of her captive's fortune by such little 
assiduities as a pretty woman only knows how to offer, and an en- 
thralled bachelor how to value. One day she sent him a clove, 
a rose, and a piece of cloth ; which device he had grown prac- 
tised enough in Turkish love-making to understand according 
to the liturgy : the clove signified, " I have long loved you, al- 
though you are ignorant of it ; " the rose, " I condole with your 
misfortunes, and would make you happy ; " and the cloth " to 
me you are above price." His reply was that of a Chevalier 
tres bardie : it was conveyed by returning a spear of straw, 

2 
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with the words appropriated to the symbol written on the en 
velope, " Oliim sana yazir," " receive me as your slave." 

Affairs had well nigh come to a critical pass ; for, shortly 
after this, the lovers had a stealthy meeting at moonlight ; and 
our hero, who had a stomach for any hazard, whispered in her 
ear how excellent it would be to climb over the garden wall, 
by the help of a cypress, while he would undertake to stran- 
gle her keepers ; and then, after clearing the confines of their 
prison, he said, they might make their way over sea to England. 
And there, upon the spot, like an impassioned galliard, he 
dropped on one knee, seized her hand, kissed it, and swore to 
be her own true knight The beautiful girl hesitated, faltered 
and wept : 

The wall was so high. 
And the sea was so deep I 

The lover pressed his suit, and pressed her hand ; protested 
that all dangers of earth, air or sea were very bagatelles to the 
all-conquering energy of his passion; and again gently be- 
sought her consent. Whereupon — 

" The ladye blushed scarlette redde. 
And f ette a gentle sighee : 
Alas, Syr Knighte, how may this bee. 
For my degree's so higbe ? " 

There is no telling how this matter might have ended, if it 
had not been for an old woman, — no less a crone than the 
Lady Tragabizanda's own mother, — who happened to be lis- 
tening to the nightingale under the covert of a fig-tree, whence, 
in the moonlight, she perceived the gallant slave upon his 
knees before her daughter. Here followed a direfiil explosion ! 
The assignation was broken up in a storm of Turkish objurga- 
tion ; the lady was ordered off to her bower, and the lover to 
his cell, to be chained to the wall, and to dream of the bow- 
string. The next day, however. Smith was shipped off in a 
chaloupe, on a voyage up the Black Sea ; the purpose of which 
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sudden removal he afterwards discovered to be, to prevent his 
being sold, and that the Lady Tragabizanda, to avoid this mis- 
hap, had been compelled to send him to her brother Timour, 
Pasha of Nalbritz, among the Nogai Tartars. 

The voyage was long, but not without interest to Smith, as 
it gave him a sight of new countries. He coasted along, on the 
northern shore, beyond the Crimea, and was at last conducted 
into the country lying between Caucasus and the Don, in which 
region was this pleasant site of Nalbritz. Timour, although 
the brother of the lovely Charatza, was nothing better than a 
hard-headed savage, surrounded by hard-hearted barbarians. 
The Pasha, having received some intelligence of what had 
transpired in the garden, straightway stripped the unlucky cap- 
tain of his habiliments, and substituted for them a rough tunic 
of wool and an iron collar, and then set him to wait upon his 
ruffians, " in the meanest place of all." 

If there be ever a time when a gay and ambitious spirit 
may be excused for sinking into despondency, it is when a 
young soldier, who has won a crest, and almost won a princess, 
is installed in the lowest office of a Tartar's household ; with 
a sturdy sheep-skin savage to flourish a whip over his back, 
and, just as the whim prompts, to lay it upon his shoulders. 
It made Smith very dogged ; but it did not subdue his temper. 
For, one day, the Pasha had him threshing com, and, in order 
to see how the work was getting on, rode out to his grange, 
and was somewhat rude in his demeanor. Smith flourished 
his threshing bat with his usual address, and ' as soon as the 
Pasha happened to come within his reach, he contrived to give 
the implement a lively gesticulation in the air, and brought it 
down, with excellent effect, upon his lord's cranium. And in- 
stantly there was an end of Timour the Tartar ! 

There was no time to be lost ; so, stripping the body of its 
foppery, he indued himself with the spoil ; thrust the brutal 
carcass under a heap of straw ; mounted Che fine Arabian charg- 
er that champed his bit hard by ; and, with scimetar by his 
side, and pistols in his belt, betook himself to the desert, an 
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unquestioned Tartar knight ; with the speed of an uncaged 
pigeon, leaving the towers of Nalbritz behind him. 

For sixteen days he sped across the wilderness, challeng- 
ing all wayfarers, and exacting such scant hospitality as his 
good sword or fair words might win him. All his confident 
gayety of heart revived within him, and he travelled his for- 
lorn path as merrily as ever bridegroom travelled to his mis- 
tress. 

His first halt in Christendom was at a petty Russian for- 
tress upon the Don, where " the charitable Lady Callamata " 
relieved his wants with many kindnesses. Pursuing his journey, 
he arrived at Hermanstadt Thence he went to Leipsic, where 
he met Prince Sigismund, who received him with much affec- 
tion, and gave him, with other tokens of regard, fifteen hun- 
dred ducats. Here he also found his bluff old friend Count 
Meldritch. He now travelled through Germany and France, 
and came to Paris ; thence he went into Spain, visiting Burgos, 
Valladolid, Madrid, Cordova, Cadiz, and other cities. 

Not yet satisfied with his banquet of adventures, and hav- 
ing a new crop of chivalric fancies sprouting up in his heart, 
he began to .look around for more employment. And where, 
of all the places on this fretful and pugnacious globe, does my 
reader suppose that this insatiate follower of a fray now turned 
himself to pick up a quarrel ? 

He betook himself to the Barbary coast, to visit the fa- 
mous cities of Fez and Morocco. The occasion of this voyage 
was as follows : The Emperor Muley Hamet, among his in- 
numerable children, had two sons who disputed the succes- 
sion. Their names were Muley Shah and Muley Sidan. This 
bred a coolness in the family, which presently turned into 
a heat ; and the affairs of the household came to be sadly in- 
volved. 

It now came into our good knight's head that this was a 
marvellous proper debate, and was likely to afford many sol- 
dierly gratifications. " I will turn my Tartar scimetar to some 
wholesome account with these dog-headed Muleys ; A nimble 
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witte doth craftile devise cunning fortunes," said he, as he cast 
up his computation of fame, and slid his hand along the blade of 
Timour's sabre, and then glanced his eye over his wardrobe. 

Accordingly, with his head stuffed full of the romance of 
the Alhambra, and his portmanteau filled with good store of 
new trunk-hose, jerkin and doublet, he set forward for the do- 
minions of Muley Hamet But, before his arrival on the 
coast, lo ! an accident happened in the family. It fell out in 
this way. Muley Hamet's principal wife had taken it into her 
head to help her son Muley Sidan to the throne. And as a 
woman, in her own house, is apt to manage adroitly whatever 
belongs to the domestic department, in this instance the Em- 
press's tactics were very successful. She poisoned her hus- 
band, and Muley Shah, his son by another wife ; and for fear 
there might be some disturbance from two of the young prin- 
cesses, who were acquainted with the transaction, she poison- 
ed them likewise, although one was her own daughter, and 
the other her step- daughter. After this, her favorite Muley 
Sidan, like a dutiful son, stepped into his father's vacant seat, 
where he sat cross-legged,— one of the most composed and 
magnificent of monarchs. This little incident completely re- 
stored the peace of the empire, and hushed up the family scan- 
dal. It, at the same time, put an extinguisher upon the flame 
of Moorish glory that burnt in the bosom of our hero. There 
was nothing left for him to do but to travel about for his 
amusement, which he did through the fair cities of Mauritania, 
for some months ; until, growing tired of this innocent pas- 
time, he was obliged, in his own despite, to hie him home to 
that luckless land of comfort, where the wager of battle was 
growing unfashionable, and where he had nothing to do but to 
be happy. So, biting a peevish lip, he e'en turned on his heel, 
and slowly wended his way to " merry England." There he 
arrived with an addition, since he last saw it, of ten years' 
manhood on his brow, a tawny cheek, some honorable scratch- 
es, a light heart, and a thousand golden ducats in his pouch. 

He had now gone through his probation ; and from this 
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time forward, his character exhibited the most serviceable 
qualities. From the ranting, easy, gay comrade, he suddenly 
became a thoughtful and stalely patriot, and turned his atten- 
tion to schemes of grave import, with an earnest desire to pro- 
mote his country's good, and leave a name behind him that 
posterity might honor. 

Some twenty years before this time, " the valiant Gren- 
ville," under the auspices of Sir Walter Raleigh, had made an 
ineffectual effort to plant a colony in Wingandacoa — after- 
wards called Virginia. The failure was sad ; — the planters 
had all perished. In the year 1606, "certain of the nobility, 
gentry and merchants," who held a patent for the government 
of Virginia, prevailed on Captain Gosnell, and some others, to 
attempt a new settlement ; and Smith, struck with the grand- 
eur of the idea of founding a new empire, became a ready 
and zealous friend of the enterprise. The more he thought 
of it, the more it fired his imagination, and jumped with that 
brave, adventurous humor which was so prevalent in his char- 
acter, 

"Who can desire," says he, with great earnestness, in 
speaking of this career, "more content, that hath small meanes, 
or but onely his own merit to advance his fortunes, then to 
tread and plant that ground he has purchased by the hazard 
of his life ? If he hath any graine of Faith or zeale in Relig- 
ion, what can he do less hurtful to any, or more agreeable to 
God, then to seeke to convert those poore Salvages to know 
Christ and humanity? What so truly squares with honour 
and honesty, as the discovering things unknowne, erecting 
Townes, peopling Countries, informing the ignorant, reform- 
ing things unjust, teaching vertue and gaine to our native 
Mother Country ? " It was with such sentiments that he en- 
tered upon that splendid emprise which has given the chief re- 
nown to his name. And he pursued it with a singleness of 
design that never was excelled. 

After an earnest devotion to the cause of the colonies for 
nineteen years, and an expenditure from his own purse (by no 
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means a plentiful one) of more than a thousand pounds ; and 
after three years of the severest personal exposure and pri- 
vation, lie has occasion to say — rather in the way of exulta- 
tion than complaint — " in neither of those countries have I 
one foot of land, nor the very house I builded, nor the ground 
I digged with my owne hands, nor ever any content (remuner- 
ation) or satisfaction at all." His whole purpose was to rear 
up his beloved Virginia into a thriving and happy common- 
wealth ; and with that aim, he valued no sacrifice at too high 
a price. " I have not been so ill bred," said he, " but I have 
tasted of plenty and pleasure, as well as want and misery ; 
nor doth necessitie yet, or occasion of discontent, force me to 
these endeavours ; nor am I so ignorant what small thankes 
I shall have for my paines, or that manie would have the 
world imagine them to be of great judgment, that can but 
blemish these my designs by their witty objections or detrac- 
tions." In truth, he was guided by the most enlightened 
spirit: his valor, prudence, and temperate counsel accom- 
plishing more towards the planting of the colony, than those 
of any other person of his day. 

He remained in Virginia until the close of the year 1609, 
being for the first two years a member of the council, and for 
the last year the president. His history during that period is 
a narrative of noble daring, wise expedients, imminent perils, 
and all the chances of savage warfare, in which were signally 
displayed the virtues of a brave captain and of a skilful coun- 
cillor. These adventures are full of deep interest, and they 
throw about the character of Smith a rich hue of romance, 
that, since the* days of Froissart, scarcely belongs to any actor 
in the annals of men. AVhen it is also recollected that the 
testimony upon these details is clear and indubitable, and that 
the hero of them was, during the passage of these events, 
only between twenty-seven and thirty years of age, we cannot 
but regard it as one of the most surprising exhibitions of his- 
tory. For the story I must be content to refer my reader to 
Smith's own " History of Virginia," as it is not my purpose to 
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pursue the chronicle into much of this portion of his life; 
seeing that tlie circumstances it relates, being largely con- 
nected with our national annals, are more commonly known 
than what I have given of his previous wanderings. 

The colony had been sadly mismanaged by the company 
in England. Instead of the sturdy natures, fit to contend 
with the rough spirit of the wilderness, it became the resort 
of " poore gentlemen, tradesmen, servingmen, libertines, and 
such like, ten times more fit to spoyle a commonwealth then 
maintaine one," and " unruly gallants, packed thither by their 
fiiends to escape ill destinies." This wretchedly assorted 
community found Smith's discipline but little tolerant of their 
lazy' humors ; whereupon, violent factions and seditions arose, 
which at last compelled him to throw up his commission, and 
return to England. He did so, at the period above men- 
tioned ; having during that short space of his administration 
humbled the power of Powhatan, and explored the Chesa- 
peake up to the country of the " Sasquesahanoughs." 

His return is feelingly deplored by George Piercie, one 
of his followers, who has given us a short narrative of the 
events of this part of his life, who has made it the occasion, 
with two of his company, to pay a grateful and eloquent com- 
pliment to his leader, in language which imputes to him the 
highest virtues of a " true knight" " What shall I say of 
him but this, that in all his proceedings he made justice his 
first guide, and experience his second ; even hating baseness, 
sloath, pride and indignite more then any dangers : that never 
allowed more for himselfe then his souldiers with him : that 
upon no danger would send them where he would not lead 
them himselfe : that would never see us want what he either 
had or could by any meanes, get us : that would rather want 
than borrow, or starve than not pay : that loved action more 
then words, and hated falsehood and covetousness worse then 
death : whose adventures were our lives, and whose losse our 
deaths." 

In England, after his return, he was chiefly employed in 
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Stirring up the public mind to the assistance of the planta- 
tions, communicating useful knowledge, and devising schemes 
for their success. In the year 1614 he visited New England, 
and the next year was furnished with two ships, for the estab- 
lishment of a colony in that quarter, with the title of Admiral. 
But, not many days after leaving Plymouth, his own vessel 
proved unseaworthy, and he was obliged to put back, leaving 
his consort to proceed on her voyage. But now furnished 
• with nothing better than a small pinnace, he made a second 
attempt to cross the Atlantic, but was captured by pirates of 
his own nation. Escaping from these, he fell into the hands 
of a French cruiser, who compelled him to assist in several 
naval actions against the Spaniards; but being favored, 
while' off the Isle of Re, on the coast of France, with an op- 
portunity of flight, he took a small boat, on a stormy night, 
and made for the shore.. The violence of the tempest drove 
him out to sea, where he was tossed about for three days, 
alone, and without provisions. He succeeded however, after 
excessive toil, in reaching the shore at the mouth of the 
Garonne, whence he found his way to Rochelle, and again 
had reason to do homage to that sex who had never used him 
but with kindness, for the soothing attentions of " the excellent 
Madame Chanoyes." 

Upon regaining his country, he found Pocahontas, who 
three years before had be^n married to John Rolfe. The 
story of his interview with her is told by himself in a letter to 
the queen, and taken along with their former acquaintance, 
their romantic adventures, her passionate love for him, her 
heroism and singular fortunes, constitutes one of the most 
touching episodes of personal history. The whole of this 
adventure shows our hero in the most attractive light, and 
has given him a renown that has long made his name a pleas- 
ant sound to a lady's ear. He never recurs to the " blessed 
Pocahontas " but with a tender remenibrance, and in a strain 
of the softest and gentlest gratitude. 

She was but a child of twelve or thirteen when she saved 
2' 
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his life at Werowocomoco ; — King Powhatan's most precious 
daughter — and she loved Smith with that instinctive love that 
nature kindles in the breast of unsophisticated woman for a 
noble and valiant cavalier. The hazards she encountered in 
his behalf were such as nothing but fervent affection could have 
endured. Some of these are told, by an eye-witness, with a 
touch of exquisite simplicity. 

On one occasion, Smith and sixteen of his followers were 
in great straits at Pamaunkee, whither they had been beguiled 
by the address of Powhatan, who had prepared seven hundred 
warriors to waylay them. But the bravery of the captain had 
baffled their scheme. The king at last, with a refined treach- 
ery under a seeming friendly guise, provided them a plentiful 
banquet at his own court, where he hoped to surprise them at 
supper, get possession of their arms, and put them to death. 
The narrative relates the event with scriptural plainness : 
" The Indians," says Piercie, or whoever be the narrator, " with 
all the merrie sports they could devise, spent the timie till night 
Then they all returned to Powhatan, who all this time was 
making ready to surprise the house and him at supper. Not- 
withstanding, the eternal all-seeing God did prevent him, and 
by a strange means. For Pocahontas, his dearest Jewell and 
daughter, in that darke night, came through the irksome woods 
and told our captaine great cheere should be sent us by and by, 
but Powhatan, and all the power he could make, would after 
come kill us all, — if they that brought it could not kill us with 
our own weapons, when we were at supper : Therefore, if we 
would live, she wished us presentlie bee gone ! such things as 
shee delighted in, hee would have given her; but with the 
teares running downe her cheekes, shee said shee durst not be 
scene to have any j for if Powhatan should know it, shee were 
but dead. And so shee ranne away by herselfe, as shee came." 

Pocahontas had grown up to woman's estate after Smith 
had quitted the country, and, being persuaded that he was 
dead, had consented to become the wife of Rolfe ; was convert- 
ed to the Christian faith, and now bore the title of the Lady 
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Rebecca. " Hearing," says Smith, " that she was at Branford, 
with divers of my friends I went to see her. After a modest 
salutation, without any word she turned about, obscured her 
face, as not seeming well contented. But, not long after, she 
began to talke, and remembered mee well what courtesies shee 
had done, saying, you did promise Powhatan what was yours 
should bee his, and he the like to you : you called him father, 
— ^being in his land a stranger, and by the same reason, so 
must I doe you ! " 

Smith's loyalty revolted, in those days of the divine right, 
at this familiarity in the daughter of a king, and he told her 
so ; but she, not comprehending so refined a scruple, and read- 
ing his embarrassment in his looks, " with a well set counte- 
nance, she said. Were you not afraid to come into my father's 
countrie, and caused feare to him and all his people — but me ; 
and feare you here I should call you father ? I tell you I will, 
and you shall call me childe ; and so I will bee for ever and 
ever your countrie- woman. They did tell us alwaies you were 
dead, and I knew no other till I came to Plimoth." 

This amiable princess longed to return to her native wilds ; 
and for this purpose, soon after the meeting above mentioned, 
repaired to Gravesend with her husband, to embark, but un- 
happily fell a victim to sickness before she got on shipboard. 
She left an only child, Thomas Rolfe, who was adopted and 
educated by Sir Lewis Stukely, and afterwards inherited a good 
estate in the realms of his royal grandfather. 

The chronicle does not record the death of Smith ; but, 
from another source, I learn that it happened in Cheshire on 
the twenty-first of June, 163 1, he being then fifty^two years of 
age. Many a coward has wondered how it conoes to pass that 
so many men, with the most judicious forethought to avoid 
disaster, should be struck down in their first fray, while such 
danger-seeking wights as John Smith, whp have worn out their 
shoes to find new perils to life ai^d Jinab, should nevertheless 
run the whole gauntlet of fate unscathed, and iii \\ie end die so- 
berly in theu: beds. Wher^fp J r^ply, that these gallants are 
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the decoy-ducks of destiny, and live to tell of their escapes 
that dubious men may be persuaded to great undertakings, and 
that the difficult passages of human affairs may be achieved 
even by the necessary loss of thousands of over-venturesome 
fools. If this be no answer, then I tell my querist that there 
is an old saw that settles the point; ''Every bullet has its 
billet" 
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"an owrb true tale." 

THE framework of modern history is, for the most part; 
constructed out of the material supplied by national 
transactions described in official documents and contemporane- 
ous records. Forms of government and their organic changes, 
the succession of those who have administered them, their 
legislation, wars, treaties, and the statistics demonstrating their 
growth or decline, — these are the elements that furnish the out- 
lines of history. They are the dry timbers of a vast old edi- 
fice ; they impose a dry study upon the antiquary, and are still 
more dry to his reader. 

But that which makes history the richest of philosophies 
and the most genial pursuit of humanity is the spirit that is 
breathed into it by the thoughts and feelings of former genera- 
tions, interpreted in actions and incidents that disclose the 
passions, motives, and ambition of men, and open to us a view 
of the actual life of our forefathers. When we can contemplate 
the people of a past age employed in their own occupations, 
observe their habits and manners, comprehend their policy and 
their methods of pursuing it, our imagination is quick to clothe 
them with the flesh and blood of human brotherhood and to 
bring them into fiill sympathy with our individual nature. 
History then becomes a world of living figures, — a theatre that 
presents to us a majestic drama, varied by alternate scenes of 
the grandest achievements and the most touching episodes of 
human existence. 

In the composing of this drama the author has need to seek 
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his material in many a tangled thicket as well as in many an 
open field. Facts accidentally encountered, which singly have 
but little perceptible significance, are sometimes strangely dis- 
covered to illustrate incidents long obscured and incapable of 
explanation. They are like tlie lost links of a chain, which, 
being found, supply the means of giving cohesion and complete- 
ness to the heretofore useless firagmeuts. The scholar's ex- 
perience is fiill of these reunions of illustrative incidents gath- 
ered from regions far apart in space, and often in time. The 
historian's skill is challenged to its highest task in the effort 
to draw together those tissues of personal and local adventure 
which, at first without seeming or suspected dependence, prove, 
when brought into their proper relationship with each other, to 
be unerring exponents of events of highest concern. 

It is pleasant to fall upon the course of one of these cur- 
rents of adventure, — to follow a solitary rivulet of tradition, 
such as by chance we now and then find modestly flowing 
along through the obscure coverts of time, and to be able to 
trace its progress to the confluence of other streams, — and 
finally to see it grow, by the aid of these tributaries, to the pro- 
portions of an ample river, which waters the domain of authen- 
tic history and bears upon its bosom a clear testimony to the 
life and character of a people. 

The following legend furnishes a striking and attractive 
exemplification of such a growth, in the unfolding of a romantic 
passage of Maryland history, of which no annalist has ever 
given more than an ambiguous and meagre hint. It refers to 
a deed of bloodshed, of which the only trace that was not oblit- 
erated firom living rumor so long as a century ago, was to be 
found in a vague and misty relic of an old memory of the 
provincial period of the State. The facts by which I have 
been enabled to bring it to the full light of an historical incident, 
it will be seen in the perusal of this narrative, have successive- 
ly, and by most curious process of development, risen into view 
through a series of accidental discoveries, which have all com- 
bined, with singular coincidence and adaptation, to furnish an 
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unquestionable chapter of Maryland history, altogether worthy 
of recital for its intrinsic interest, and still more worthy of pres- 
ervation for the elements it supplies towards a correct estimate 
of the troubles which beset the career and formed the character 
and manners of the forefathers of the State. 



CHAPTER I. 
Talbot's cave. 

It is now many years ago, — long before I had reached man- 
hood, — that, through my intimacy with a friend, then venerable 
for his years and most attractive to me by his store of histori- 
cal knowledge, I became acquainted with a tradition touching 
a strange incident that had reference to a mysterious person 
connected with a locality on the Susquehanna River, near 
Havre de Grace. In that day the tradition was repeated by a 
few of the oldest inhabitants who dwelt in the region. I dare 
say it has now entirely run out of all remembrance among their 
descendants, and that I am, perhaps, the only individual in the 
State who has preserved any traces of the facts to which 
I allude. 

There was, until not long ago, a notable cavern at the foot 
of a rocky cliff about a mile below the town of Port Deposit. 
It was of small compass, yet sufficiently spacious .to furnish 
some rude shelter against the weather to one who might seek 
refuge within its solitary chamber. It opened upon the river 
just where a small brook comes prattling down the bank, along 
the base of a hill of some magnitude that yet retains the state- 
ly name of Mount Ararat. The visitor to this cavern might 
approach it by a boat from the river, or by a rugged path along 
the margin of the brook and across the ledges of the rock. 
Thb rough shelter went by the name of Talbot's Cave down 
to a very recent period, and would still go by that name, if it 
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were yet in existence. But it happened, not many years since, 
tliat Port Deposit was awakened to a sudden notion of the 
value of the granite of the cliff, and, as commerce is a most 
ruthless contemner of all romance, and never hesitates between 
a speculation of profit and a speculation of history, Talbot's 
Cave soon began to figure conspicuously in the Price Current, 
and in a very little while disappeared, like a witch from the 
stage, in blasts of sulphur fire and rumbling thunder, under 
the management of those effective scene-shifters, the quarry- 
men. A government contract, more potent than the necro- 
mancy of the famed wizard Michael Scott, lifted this massive 
rock from its base, and, flying with it full two hundred miles, 
buried it fathoms below the surface of the Atlantic, at the Rip 
Raps, near Hampton Roads ; and thus it happens that I can 
not vouch the ocular proof of the Cave to certify the legend I 
am about to relate. 

The tradition attached to this spot had nothing but a misty 
and spectral outline. It was indefinite in the date, uncertain 
as to persons, mysterious as to the event, — just such a tradi- 
tion as to whet the edge of one's curiosity and to leave it hope- 
less of gratification. I may relate it in a few words. 

Once upon a time, somewhere between one and two hundred 
years ago, there was a man by the name of Talbot, a kinsman 
of Lord Baltimore, who had committed some crime, for which 
he fled and became an outlaw and was pursued by the author- 
ities of the Province. To escape these, he took refiige in the 
wilderness on the Susquehanna, where he found this cave, and 
used it for concealment and defence for some time, — how long, 
the tradition does not say. This region was then inhabited 
by a fierce tribe of Indians, who are described on Captain John 
Smith's map as the " Sasquesahannocks," and who were fi-iend- 
ly to the outlaw and supplied him with provisions. To these 
details was added another, which threw an additional interest 
over the story, — that Talbot had a pair of beautiful English 
hawks, such as were most prized in the sport of falconry, and 
that these were the companions of his exile, and were trained 
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by him to pursue and strike the wild duck that abounded, then 
as now, on this part of the river ; and he thus found amusement 
to beguile his solitude, as well as sustenance in a luxurious ar- 
ticle of food, which is yet the pride of gastronomic science, and 
the envy oi bons-vivants throughout this continent. 

These hawks my aged friend had often himself seen, in his 
own boyish days, sweeping round the cliffs and over the broad 
expanse of the Susquehanna. They were easily distinguished, 
he said, by the residents of that district, by their peculiar size 
and plumage, being of a breed not known to our native ornith- 
ology, and both being males. For many years, it was affirm- 
ed, — ^long after the outlaw had vanished from the scene, — 
these gallant old rovers of the river still pursued their accus- 
tomed game, a solitary pair, without kindred or acquaintance 
in our woods. They had survived their master, — no one could 
tell how long, — but had not abandoned the haunts of his exile. 
They still for many a year saw the wilderness beneath their 
daily flight giving place to arable fields, and learned to exchange 
their wary guard against the Indian's arrow for a sharper watch 
of the Anglo-Saxon rifle. Up to the last of their appearance 
the country-people spoke of them as Talbot's hawks. 

This is a summary of the story, as it was told to me. No 
inquiry brought me any addition to these morsels of narrative. 
Who this Talbot was, — what was his crime, — how long he 
lived in this cave, and at what era, — were questions upon which 
the oracle of my tradition was dumb. 

Such a story would naturally take hold of the fancy of a 
lover of romance, and kindle his zeal for an enterprise to learn 
something more about it ; and I may reasonably suppose that 
this short sketch has already stirred the bosoms of the novel- 
reading portion, at least, of my readers with a desire that I 
should tell them what, in my later researches, I have found to 
explain this legend of the Cave. Even the outline I have given 
is suggestive of inferences to furnish quite a plausible chapter 
of history. 

First, it is clear, from the narrative, that Talbot was a gen- 
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tleman of rank in the old Province, — for he was kinsman to the 
Lord Proprietary ; and there is one of the oldest counties of 
Maryland that bears the name of his family, — perhaps called 
so in honor of himself. Then he kept his hawks, which show- 
ed him to be a man of condition, and fond of the noble sport 
which figures so gracefully in the annals of Chivalry. 

Secondly, this hawking carries the period of the story back 
to the time of one of the early Lords Baltimore ; for falconry 
was not common in the eighteenth century : and yet the date 
could not have been much earlier than that century, because 
the hawks had been seen by old persons of the last generation 
somewhere about the period of our Revolution ; and this bird 
does not live much over a hundred years. So we fix a date 
not far from sixteen hundred and eighty for Talbot's sojourn 
on the river. 

Thirdly, the crime for which he was outlawed could scarce- 
ly have been a mean felony, perpetrated for gain, but more 
likely some act of passion, — a homicide, probably provoked by 
a quarrel, and enacted in hot blood. This Talbot was too well 
conditioned for a sordid crime ; and his flight to the wilderness 
and his abode there would seem to infer a man of strong pur- 
pose and self-reliance. 

And, lastly, as he must have had friends and confederates 
on the frontier, to aid him in his concealment, and to screen 
him firom the pursuit of the government officers, and, moreover, 
had made himself acceptable to the Indians, to whose power 
he had committed himself, we may conclude that he possessed 
some winning points of character ; and I therefore assume him 
to have been of a brave, frank, and generous nature, capable 
of attracting partisans and enlisting the sympathies and service 
of bold men for his personal defence. 

So, with the help of a little obvious speculation, founded 
upon the circumstantial evidence, we weave the net-work of 
quite a natural story of Talbot ; and our meagre tradition takei 
on the form and something of the substance, of an intelligible 
incident 
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CHAPTER 11. 

STRANGE REVELATIONS. 

At this point I leave the hero of my narrative for a while, 
in order that I may open another chapter. 

Many years elapsed, during which the tradition remained 
in this unsatisfactory state, and I had given up all hope of 
further elucidation of it, when an accidental discovery brought 
me once more upon the track of inquiry. 

There was published in the city of Baltimore, in the year 
1808, a book whose tide was certainly as little adapted to 
awaken the attention of one in^ quest of a picturesque legend 
as a treatise on Algebra. It was called " The Landholder's 
Assistant," and was intended, as its name imported, to assist 
that lucky portion of mankind who possessed the soil of Mary- 
land in their pursuit of knowledge touching the mysteries of 
patents, warrants, surveys, and such like learning, necessary 
to getting land or keeping what they had. The character and 
style of this book, in its exterior aspect, were as unpromising 
as its title. It was printed by Messrs. Dobbin & Murphy, on 
rather dark paper, in a muddy type, — such as no Mr. Dobbin 
nor Mr. Murphy of this day would allow to bear his imprimatur, 
— though in 1808, 1 doubt not, it was considered a very credita- 
ble piece of Baltimore t3rpography. This unpretending volume 
was compiled by Chancellor Kilty. It is a very instructive 
book, containing much curious matter, is worthy of better 
adornment in the form of its presentation to the world, and 
ought to have a title more suggestive of its antiquarian lore. 
I should call it " Fossil Remains of Old Maryland Law, with 
Notes by an Antiquary." 

It fell into my hands by a purchase at auction, some twenty 
3^ars after I had abandoned the Legend of the Cave and the 
Hawks as a hopeless quest. In running over its contents, I 
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found that a Colonel George Talbot was once the Surveyor- 
General of Maryland ; and in two short marginal notes (the 
substance of which I afterwards found in Chalmers's " Annals") 
it was said that " he was noted in the Province for the mur- 
der committed by him on Christopher Rousby, Collector of the 
Customs," — the second note adding that this was done on 
board a vessel in Patuxent River, and that Talbot " was con- 
veyed for trial to Virginia, from whence he made his escape ; 
and after being retaken, and " (as the author expresses his be- 
lief) " tried and convicted, was finally pardoned by King James 
the Second." 

These marginal notes, though bringing no clear support to 
the story of the Cave, were embers, however, of some old fire 
not entirely extinct, which emitted a feeble gleam upon the path 
of inquiry. The name of the chief actor coincided with that 
of the tradition ; the time, that of James the Second, conform- 
ed pretty nearly to my conjecture derived from the age of the 
hawks : and the nature of the crime was what I had imagined. 
There was just enough in this brief revelation to revive the de- 
sire for fiirther investigation. But where was the search to be 
made ? No history that I was aware of, no sketch of our early 
time that I had ever seen, nothing in print was known to be in 
existence that could furnish a clue to the story of the Outlaw's 
Cave. 

And here the matter rested again for some years. But 
after this lapse, chance brought me upon the highway of fur- 
ther development, which led me in due time to a strange real- 
ization of the old proverb that " Murder will out," — ^though, 
in this case, its discovery could bring no other retribution than 
the settlement of an historical doubt, and give some post- 
humous fame to the subject of the disclosure. 

In the month of May, 1836, I had a motive and an op- 
portunity to make a visit to the County of St. Mary's. I had 
been looking into the histories of our early Maryland settle- 
ment, as they are recounted in the pages of Bozman, Chal- 
mers, and Grahame, and foimd there some inducements tc 
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persuade me to make an exploration of the whereabouts of 
the old city which was planted near the Potomac by our first 
pilgrims. Through the kindness of a much valued friend, 
whose acquirements and taste — ^both highly cultivated — ren- 
dered him a most effective auxiliary in my enterprise, I was 
supplied with an opportunity to spend a week under the hos- 
pitable roof of Mr. Carberry, the worthy Superior of the Jesuit 
House of St. Inigoes, on the St Mary's River, within a short 
distance of the plain of the ancient city. 

Mr. Campbell and myself were invited by our host to meet 
him, on an appointed day, a tthe Church of St. Nicholas, on 
the Patuxent, near the landing at Town Creek, and we were to 
travel from there across to St. Inigoes in his carriage — a dis- 
tance of about fifteen miles. 

Upon our arrival at St. Nicholas, we found a full day at 
our disposal to look around the neighborhood, which, being the 
scene of much historical interest in our older annals, presented 
a pleasant temptation to our excursion. Our friendly guide, 
Mr. Carberry, took us to Drum Point, the southern headland 
of the Patuxent at its entrance into Chesapeake Bay. Here 
was, at that time, and perhaps still is, the residence of the 
Carroll family, whose ancestors occupied the estate for many 
generations. The dwelling-house was a comfortable wooden 
building of the style and character of the present day, with 
all the appurtenances proper to a convenient and pleasant 
country homestead. Immediately in its neighborhood — so 
near that it might be said to be almost within the curtilage 
of the dwelling — stood an old brick ruin of what had appar- 
ently been a substantial mansion-house. Such a monument 
of the past as this, of course, could not escape cur special 
attention, and, upon inquiry we were told that it was once, a 
long time ago, the family home of the Rousbys, the ancestors 
of the present occupants of the estate ; that several genera- 
tions of this family, dating back to the early days of the 
Province, had resided in it ; and that when it had fallen into 
decay, the modern building wa$ erected, and the old one suf- 
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fered to crumble into the condition in which we saw it I 
could easily understand and appreciate the sentiment that 
preserved it untouched as part and parcel in the family asso- 
ciations of the place, and as a relic of the olden time which 
no one was willing to disturb. 

The mention of the name of the Rousbys, here on the 
Patuxent River, was a sudden and vivid remembrancer to me 
of the old story of Talbot, and gave new encouragement to 
an almost abandoned hope of solving this mystery. 



CHAPTER III. 

A GRAVEYARD AND AN EPITAPH. 

Within a short distance of this spot, perhaps not a mile 
from Drum Point, there is a small creek which opens into the 
river and bears the name of Mattapony. In early times there 
was a notable fort here, and connected with it a stately man- 
sion, built by Charles Calvert, Lord Baltimore, for his own 
occasional residence. The fort and mansion are often men- 
tioned in the Provincial records as the place where the Coun- 
cil sometimes met to transact business ; and accordingly 
many public acts are dated from Mattapony. 

Calvert was doubtless attracted to this spot by the pleasant 
scenery of the headland which here looks out upon the noble 
water-view of the Chesapeake, and by its breezy position as an 
agreeable refuge from the heats of summer. 

Our party, therefore, determined to set out in search for 
some relics of the mansion and fort ; and as a guide in this 
enterprise, we engaged an old negro who seemed to have a 
, . fair daim in his own conceit to be regarded both as the Solo- 
\ mon and the Methuselah of the plantation. He was a wrink- 
led, wise-looking old fellow, with a watery eye and a grizzled 
bead, and mig^ perhaps, have been about eighty ; but, from 
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his own account, he left us to infer that he was not much be- 
hind that great patriarch of Scripture whose years are de- 
scribed as one hundred and threescore and fifteen. 

Finding that he was native to the estate, and had lived 
here all his life, we interrogated him with some confidence in 
liis ability to contribute something useful to the issue of our 
pursuit. Among all the Solomons of this world, there is not 
one so consciously impressed with the unquestionable verity 
of his wisdom and the intensity of his knowledge as one of 
these veterans of an old family-estate upon which he has 
spent his life. He is always an aristocrat of the most uncom- 
promising stamp, and has a contemptuous disdain and intol- 
erance for every form of democracy. Poor white people have 
not the slightest chance of his good opinion. The pedigree 
and history of his master's family possess an epic dignity in 
his imagination ; and the liberty he takes with facts concern- 
ing them amounts to a grand poetical hyperbole. He repre- 
sents their wealth in past times to have amounted to some- 
thing of a fabulous superfluity, and their magnificence so un- 
bounded, that he stares at you in describing it, as if its excess 
astonished himself. 

When we now questioned our venerable conductor, to learn 
what he could tell us of the old Proprietary Mansion, he 
said, in his way, he " membered it, as if it was built only yes- 
terday : he was fotched up so near it, that he could see it now 
as if it was standing before him : if he couldn't pint out where 
it stood, it was time for him to give up : it was a mighty grand 
brick house," — laying an emphasis on brick^ as a special point 
in his notion of its grandeur ; and then he added, with all the 
gravity of which his very solemn visage was a copious index, 
that " Old Master Baltimore, who built it, was a real fine gen- 
tleman. He knowed him so well I He never gave any thing 
but gold to the servants for tending on him. Bless you ! he 
wouldn't even think of silver ! Many a time has he given me 
a guinea for waiting on him.'- 

This account of Old Master Baltimore, and his magnificent 
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contempt of silver and the intimacy of our patriarch with him, 
rather startled us, and I began to fear that the story of the 
house might turn out to be as big a lie as the acquaintance 
with the Lord Proprietary, — for Master Baltimore had then 
been dead just one hundred and twenty-one years. But we 
went on with him, and were pleasantly disappointed when he 
brought us upon a hill that sloped down to the Mattapony, 
and there traced out for us, by the depression of the earth, 
the visible lines of an old foundation of a large building, the 
former existence of which was further demonstrated by some 
scattered remains of the old imported brick of the edifice which 
were imbedded in the soil. 

This spot has a fine outlook upon the Bay, and every ad- 
vantage of locality to recommend its choice for a domestic es- 
tablishment. We could find nothing to indicate the old fort 
except the commanding character of the hill with reference to 
the river, which might warrant a conjecture as to its position. 
I believe that the house was included within the ramparts of 
the fortification, as I perceive in some of the old records that 
the fortification itself was called the Mattapony House, which 
was once beleaguered and taken by Captain John Coode and 
Colonel Jowles. 

After we had examined all that was to be seen here, our 
next point of interest was a graveyard, which we had been in- 
formed by some of the household at Mrs. Carroll's, had been 
preserved upon the estate from a very early period. Our old 
gossip professed to know all about this, from its very first es- 
tablishment. It was in another direction from the mansion- 
house, about a mile distant, on the margin of an inlet firom the 
Bay, called Harper's Creek ; and thither we accordingly went. 
Before we reached the spot, the old negro stopped at a cabin 
that lay in our route and provided himself with a hoe, which, 
borne upon his shoulder, gave a somewhat mysterious signifi- 
cance to the office he had assumed. He did not explain the 
purpose of this equipment to us, and we forbore to question 
him. After descending to the level of the tide and passing 
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tlirough some thickets of wild shrubbery, we arrived upon a 
grassy plain immediately upon the border of the creek ; and 
there, in a quiet, sequestered nook of rural landscape, the 
smooth and sluggish little inlet begirt with water-lilies and re- 
flecting wood and sky and the green hill-side upon its surface, 
was the chosen resting-place of the departed generations of the 
family. A faw simple tombstones — some of them darkened by 
the touch of time — ^lay clustered within an old enclosure. The 
brief memorials engraved upon them told us how inveterately 
Death had pursued his ancient vocation and gathered in his 
relentless tribute from young and old in times past as he does 
to-day. 

Here was a theme for a sermon from the patriarch, who 
now leaned upon his hoe and shook his head with a slow rumi- 
native motion, as if he hoped by this action to disengage from 
it some profound moral reflections, and then began to enumer- 
ate how many of these good people he had helped to bury ; 
but before he had well begun this discourse we had turned 
away and were about leaving the place, when he recalled us by 
saying, " I have got one tombstone yet to show you, as soon as 
I can clear it ofi* with the hoe ; it belongs to old Master Rousby, 
who was stobbed aboard ship, and is, besides that, the grand- 
est tombstone here." 

Here was another of those' flashes of light by which my 
story seemed to be preordained to a prosperous end. We eager- 
ly encouraged the old man to this task, and he went to work 
in removing the green sod from a large slab which had been 
entirely hidden under the soil, and in a brief space revealed to 
us a tombstone fully six feet long, upon which we were able to 
read, in plainly chiselled letters, an inscription surmounted 
by a carved heraldic shield with its proper quarterings and 
devices. 

Our group at this moment would have made a flne artistic 
study. There was this quiet landscape around us garnished 
with the beauty of May ; there were the rustic tombs, — ^the old 
negro, with a countenance surcharged with the expression of 

3 
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solemn satisfaction at his employment, bending his aged figure 
over the broad, carved stone, and scraping from it the grass 
which had not been disturbed perhaps for a quarter of a centu- 
ry ; and there was our own party looking on with eager inter- 
est, as the inscription every moment became more legible. 
That interest may be imagined, on reading the inscription, 
which, when brought to the fiiU light of day, revealed these 
words : — 

" Here lyeth the body of Xph' Rousbie Esquire, who was 
taken out of this world by a violent death received on board 
his Majesty's ship The Quaker Ketch, Capt Tho». Allen Com- 
mander, the last day of October 1684. And also of M'. John 
Rousbie, his brother, who departed this naturall life on board 
the Ship Baltimore, being arrived in Patuxen the first day of 
February 1685." 

This was a picturesque incident in its scenic character, but 
a still more engaging one as an occurrence in the path of dis- 
covery. Here was most unexpectedly brought to view a new 
link in the chain of our story. It was a pleasant surprise to 
have such a fact as this breaking upon us from an am.buscade, 
to help out a half-formed narrative which I had feared was 
hopeless of completion. The inscription is a necessary supple- 
ment to the marginal notes. As an insulated monument, it is 
meagre in its detail, and stands in need of explanation. It 
does not describe Christopher Rousby as the Collector of the 
Customs ; it does not affirm that he was murdered ; it makes 
no allusion to Talbot ; but it gives the name of the ship and 
its commander, along with the date of the death. " The Land- 
holder's Assistant" supplies all the facts that are wanting in 
this brief statement These two memorials help each other and 
enlarge the common current of testimony, like two confluent 
streams coming from opposite sources. From the two togeth- 
er we learn that Colonel Talbot, the Surveyor-General in 1684, 
killed Mr. Christopher Rousby on board of a ship of war ; and 
we are apprised that Rousby was a gentleman of rank and au- 
thority in the Province, holding an important commission from 
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the ELing. The place at which the tomb is found shows also 
that he was the owner of a considerable landed estate and a 
near neighbor of the Lord Proprietary. 

The story, however, requires much more circumstance to 
give it the interest which we hope yet to find in it. 



CHAPTER IV. 

DRYASDUST. 

I HAVE now to change my scene, and to pursue in another 
quarter more important investigations. I break off with some re- 
gret from my visit to St. Mary's, because it had many attractions 
of its own, which would form a pleasant theme for description. 
Some of the results of that visit I embodied, several years 
ago, in a fiction which I fear the world will hardly credit 
me in saying has as much history in it as invention.* But 
my journey had no further connection with the particular sub- 
ject before us, after the discovery of the tomb. I therefore 
take my leave, at this juncture, of good Father Carberry and 
St Inigoes, and also of my companion in this adventure, — 
pausing but a moment to say, that the Superior of St. Inigoes 
has some time since gone to his account, and that I am not 
willing to part with him in my narrative without a grateful 
recognition of the esteem I have for his memory, in which I 
share with all who were acquainted with him, — an esteem won 
by the simple, unostentatious merit of his character, his liberal 
religious sentiment, and his frank and cordial hospitality, 
which had the best flavor of the good old housekeeping of St. 
Mary's, — a commendation which every one conversant with 
that section of Maryland will understand to imply what the 
Irish schoolmaster, in one of Carleton's tales, calls "the 
hoighth of good living." 

• <* Bob of the BowL" 
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After my return from this excursion, I resolved to make a 
search among the records at Annapolis, to ascertain whether 
any memorials existed which might furnish further information 
in regard to the events to which I had now got a clue. And 
here comes in a morsel of oflScial history which will excuse a 
short digression. 

The Legislature had, about this time, directed th<5 Execu- 
tive to cause a search through the government buildings, with 
a -view to the discovery of old state papers and manuscripts, 
which, having been consigned, time out of mind, to neglect 
and oblivion, were known only as heaps of promiscuous lum- 
ber, strewed over the floors of damp cellars and unfrequented 
garrets. The careless and unappreciative spirit of the proper 
guardians of our archives in past years had suffered many 
precious folios and separate papers to be disposed of as mere 
rubbish ; and the not less culpable and incurious indolence of 
their successors, in our own times, had treated them with equal 
indifference. The attention of the Legislature was awakened 
to the importance of this investigation by Mr. David .'Ridgely, 
the State Librarian, and he was appointed by the Executive 
to undertake the labor. Never did beagle pursue the chase 
with more steady foot than did this eager and laudable cham- 
pion of the ancient fame of the State his chosen duty. He 
rummaged old cuddies, closets, vaults, and cocklofts, and pried 
into every recess of the Chancery, the Land Office, the Com- 
mittee-Rooms, and the Council-Chamber, searching up-stairs 
and down-stairs, wherever a truant paper was supposed to 
lurk. Groping with lantern in hand and body bent, he made 
his way through narrow passages, startling the rats from their 
fastnesses, where they had been intrenched for half a century, 
and breaking down the thick draper}' — the Gobelin tapestry I 
might call it — woven by successive families of spiders from 
tlie days of the last Lord Proprietary. The very dust which 
was kicked up in Annapolis, as the old newspapers tell us, at 
the passage of the Stamp Act, was once more set in motion 
by the foot of this resolute and unwearied invader, and every- 
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where something was found to reward the toil of the search. 
But the most valuable discoveries were made in the old Treas- 
ury, — made, alas ! too late for the full fruition of the Libra- 
rian's labor. The Treasury, one of the most venerable struc- 
tures, in the State, is that lowly and quaint little edifice of 
brick which the visitor never fails to notice within the enclosure 
of the State-House grounds. It was originally designed for 
the accommodation of the Governor and his Council, and for 
the sessions of the Upper House of the Provincial Legisla- 
ture ; the Burgesses, at that time, holding their meetings in the 
Old State House, which occupied the site of the present more 
imposing and capacious building : this latter having been 
erected about the year 1772. 

In some dark recess of the Treasury Office Mr. Ridgely 
struck upon a mine of wealth, in a mouldy wooden box, which 
was found to contain many missing Journals of the Provincial 
Council, some of which bore date as far back as 1666. It was 
a sad disappointment to him, when his eye was greeted with 
the sight of these folios, to see them crumble, like the famed 
Dead Sea Apples, into powder, upon every attempt to handle 
them.. The form of the books was preserved and the charac- 
ter of the writing distinctly legible, but, from the effect of 
moisture, the paper had lost its cohesion, and fell to pieces at 
every effort to turn a leaf. I was myself a witness to thi? tan- 
talizing deception, and, with the Librarian, read enough to 
show the date and character of the perishing record. 

Through this accident, the Council Journals of a most in- 
teresting period, embracing several years between 1666 and 
1692, were irretrievably lost Others sustained less damage, 
and were partially preserved. Some few survived in good con- 
dition. 

Our Maryland historians have had frequent occasion to 
complain of the deficiency of material for the illustration of 
several epochs in the Provincial existence, owing to the loss 
of ofhcial records. No research has supplied the means of de- 
scribing the public events of these intervals beyond some few 
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inferences, which arc only sufficient to show that these silent 
periods were marked by incidents of important interest The 
most striking of these privations occurs towards the end of the 
seventeenth century, — ^precisely that period to which the crum- 
bling folios had reference. 

This loss of the records has been ascribed to their frequent 
removals during periods of trouble, and to the havoc made in 
the rage of parties. The Province, like the great world from 
which it was so far remote, was distracted with what are some- 
times called religious quarrels, but what I prefer to describe 
as exceedingly irreligious quarrels, carried on by men profess- 
ing to be Christians, and generated in the heat of disputes 
concerning the word of the great Teacher of " peace on earth." 
Out of these grew any quantity of rebellion and war, tinctured 
with their usual flavor of persecution. For at this era the 
wars of Christendom were chiefly waged in support of dogmas 
and creeds, and took a savage hue from the fury of religious 
bigotry. The wars of Europe since that period have arisen 
upon commercial and political questions, and religion has 
been freed from the dishonor of promoting these bloody strifes 
so incompatible with its high office. In these quarrels of the 
fathers of Maryland, the archives of government were seized 
more than once, and, perhaps, destroyed. On one occasion 
they were burnt. And so, among all these disorders, it has 
fallen out that the full development of the State history has 
been rendered impossible. 

Mr. Ridgely's foray, however, into this domain of dust and 
darkness has happily rescued much useful matter to aid the fu 
ture chronicler in supplying the deficiency of past attempts to 
trace the path of our modest annals through these silent inter- 
vals. Incidentally the Librarian's work has assisted my story ; 
for, although the recovered folios did not touch the exact year 
of my search, the pursuit of them led me to what I may claim 
as a discovery of my own. I found what I could not say was 
wholly lost, but what, until Mr. Ridgely's exploration drew at- 
tention to the records, might have been said to have shrunk 
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from all notice of the present generation, and to be fast falling 
a prey to the tooth of time and the visit of the worm. A few 
years more of neglect and the ill usage of careless custodians, 
and it would have passed to that depository of things lost 
upon the earth, which fable has placed in the moon. It was 
my good fortune, in this upturning of relics of the past, to lay 
my hand upon a sadly tattered and decayed MS. volume, — ^un- 
bound, without beginning and without end, coated with the 
dust which had been gathering upon it ever since Chalmers 
and Bozman had done their work of deciphering its quaint old 
text It lay in the state of rubbish, in an old case where 
many documents of the same kind had been consigned to the 
same oblivion, and with it had been sleeping for as many years, 
perhaps, as the Beauty in the fairy tale, — happily destined, at 
last, to be awakened, as she was, by one who by his persever- 
ance had won a title to herself. 

This manuscript was now, in this day of revival, brought 
out from its hiding-place, and, upon inspection, proved to be 
a Journal of the Council for some few years including the very 
date of the death of the Collector on the Patuxent. 

The record was complete, neatly written in the peculiar 
manuscript character of that age, so difficult for a modern read- 
er to decipher. Its queer old-fashioned spelling suggested the 
idea that our ancestors considered both consonants and vow- 
els too weak to stand alone, and that therefore they doubled 
them as often as they could ;- and there was such an actual 
identification of its antiquity in its exterior aspect as well as 
in its forms of speech, that, when I have sat poring over it 
alone at midnight in my study, as I have often done, I have 
turned my eye over my shoulder, expecting to see the appari- 
tion of Master John Llewellin — who subscribes his name with a 
very energetic flourish as Clerk of the Council — standing be- 
hind me in grave-colored doublet and trunk-hose,with a starch- 
ed ruff, a wide-awake hat drawn over his brow, and a short 
black feather falling among the locks of his dark hair to* 
wards his back. 
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This Journal lets in a blaze of light upon Ae old tradition 
of Talbot's Cave. The narrative of what it discloses it is now 
my purpose to make as brief as is compatible with common 
justice to my subject 



CHAPTER V. 



A FRAGMENT OF HISTORY. 



Charles Calvert, Lord Baltimore, the son of Cecilius, 
Mas, according to the testimony of all our annalists, a worthy 
gentleman and an upright ruler. He was governor of Mary- 
land, by the appointment of his father, from 1662 to 1675, 
and after that became the Lord Proprietary by inheritance, 
and administered the public affairs in person. His prudence 
and judgment won him the esteem of the best portion of his 
people, and the Province prospered in his hands. 

All our histories tell of the troubles that beiiet the closing 
years of his residence in Maryland. They arose partly out of 
his religion, and in part out of the jealousy of the crown con- 
cerning the privileges of his charter. 

He was a Roman Catholic ; but, like his father, liberal and 
tolerant in opinion, and free from sectarian bias in the admin, 
istration of his government Apart from the influence of his 
father's example, the training of his education, his real attach- 
ment to the interests of the Province, and his own natural in- 
clination, — ^all of which pointed out to him the duty as well as 
the advantage of affording the utmost security to the freedom 
of religious opinion, — the conditions under which he held his 
proprietary rights rendered a departure from this policy the 
most improbable accusation that could be made against him. 
The public mind of England at that period was fevered to a 
state of madness by the domestic quarrel that raged within the 
kingdom against the Catholics. The people were distracted 
with constant alarms of Popish plots for the overthrow of the 
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government. The King, a heartless profligate, absorbed in 
frivolous pleasures, scarcely entertained any grave question of 
state affairs that had not some connection with his hatreds and 
his fears of Catholics and Dissenters. Then, also, the Province 
itself was composed, in far the greater part, of a Protestant 
population,^-computed by some contemporary writers at the 
proportion of thirty to one, — a population who were guarantied 
freedom of conscience by the Charter, and who possessed all 
necessary power both legal and physical to enforce it. 

Under such circumstances as these, how is it possible to 
impute designs against the old established toleration, which 
had marked the histor}' of Maryland from its first settlement 
to that day, to so prudent and careful a ruler as Charles Cal- 
vert, without imputing to him, at the same time, a folly so ab- 
surd as to belie every opinion that has ever been uttered to his 
advantage ? 

Yet, notwithstanding these improbabilities, the accusation 
was made and affected to be believed by the King and his Coun- 
cil j the result of which was that a royal order was sent to the 
Proprietary, commanding him to dismiss every Catholic from 
employment in the Province, and to supply their places by the 
appointment of Protestants. 

The most plausible theory upon which I can account for 
this harsh proceeding is suggested by the fact that parties in 
the Province took the same complexion with those in the riioth- 
er country and ran parallel with them, — that the same excite- 
ment which agitated the minds of the people in England were in- 
dustriously fomented here, where no similar reason for them ex- 
isted, as the volunteer work of demagogues who saw in them the 
means of promoting their own interest, — ^that, in fact, this op- 
position to the Proprietary grew out of a failing in our ances- 
tors which has not yet been cured in their descendants, a weak- 
ness in favor of the loaves and fishes. The party in the major- 
ity carried the elections, and felt, of course, as all parties do 
who perform such an exploit, that they had made a very gigan- 
tic sacrifice for the good of the country and deserved to be re- 
3* 
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munerated for such an act of heroism, and thereupon set up 
and asserted that venerable doctrine which has been errone- 
ously and somewhat vaingloriously claimed as the conception 
of a modern statesman, namely, — " that to the victors belong 
the spoils.'' - I rejoice in the discovery that a dogma so pro- 
found and so convenient has the sanction of antiquity to com- 
mend it to the platform of the patriots of our own time. 

I must in a few words notice another charge against Lord 
Baltimore, which was even more serious than the first, and to 
which the cupidity of the King lent a willing ear. Parliament 
had passed an act for levying certain duties on the trade of 
the Southern Colonies, which were very oppressive to the com- 
merce of Maryland. These duties were gathered by Collectors 
specially appointed for the occasion, who held their commis- 
sions from the Crown, and who were stationed at the several 
ports of entry of the Province. The frequent evasion of these 
duties gave rise to much ill-will between the Collectors and the 
people. Lord Baltimore was charged with having connived 
at these evasions, and with obstructing the collection of the 
royal revenue. His chief accusers were the Collectors, who, 
being Crown officers, seemed naturally to array themselves 
against him. Although there was really no foimdation for this 
complaint, yet the King, who never threw away a chance to 
replenish his purse, compelled the Proprietary to pay by way 
of retribution a large sum into the Exchequer. 

I have no need to dwell upon this subject, and have referred 
to it only because it explains the relation between Lord Balti- 
more and Christopher Rousby, and has therefore some con 
nection with my story. Rousby was an enemy to the Propri- 
etary ; and from a letter preserved by Chalmers it appears 
there was no love lost between them. Lord Baltimore writes 
to the Earl of Anglesey, the President of the King's Council, 
in 1 68 1, — "I have already written twice to your Lordship 
about Christopher Rousby, who I desired might be removed 
from his place of Collector of his Majesty's Customs, — ^he hav- 
ing been a great knave, and a disturber of Ae trade and peace 
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of the Province ; " which letter, it seems, had no effect, — as 
Christopher Rousby was continued in his post He was 
doubtless emboldened by the failure of this remonstrance 
against him to exhibit his ill-will towards the Proprietary in 
more open and more vexatious modes of annoyance. 

All these embarrassments threw a heavy shadow over the 
latter years of Lord Baltimore's life, and now drove him to the 
necessity of making a visit to England for the purpose of per- 
sonal explanation and defence before the King. He accord- 
ingly took his departure in the month of June, 1684, intending 
to return in a few months ; but a tide of misfortune that now 
set in upon him prevented that wish, and he never saw Mary- 
land again. 

In about half a year after Calvert's arrival in England, 
King Charles the Second was gathered to his fathers, and his 
brother, the Duke of York, a worse man, a greater hypocrite, 
and a more crafty despo^ reigned in his stead. 

James the Second was a Roman Catholic, and Calvert, on 
that score alone, might have expected some sympathy and fa- 
vor : he might, at least, have expected justice. But James was 
heartless and selfish. The Proprietary found nothing but cold 
neglect, and a contemptible jealousy of the prerogatives and 
power conferred by his charter. James himself claimed to be 
a proprietary on this continent by virtue of extensive royal 
grants, and was directly interested with William Penn in de- 
feating the claims of the Baltimore family to the country upon 
the Delaware ; he was, therefore, in fact, the secret and pre- 
possessed enemy of Calvert. Instead of protection from the 
Crown, Calvert found proceedings instituted in the King's 
Bench to annul his charter, which, but for the abrupt termina- 
tion of this short, disgraceful reign in abdication and flight, 
would have been consummated under James's ov/n direction. 
The Revolution of 1688 brought up other influences more hos- 
tile still to the Proprietary ; and the Province, which was al- 
ways sedulous to follow the fashions of London, was not be- 
hind on this occasion, but made, also, its revolution, in imitation 
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of the great one. The end of all was the utter subversion of the 
Charter, and a new government of Maryland under a royal com- 
mission. How this was accomplished our historians are not 
able to tell. From 1688 to 1692 is one of our dark intervals of 
which I have spoken. It begins with a domestic revolution 
and ends with the appointment of a Royal Governor, and that 
is pretty nearly all we know a,bout it. After this, there was no 
Proprietary dominion in Maryland, until it was restored upon 
the accession of George the First in 17 15, when it reappears in 
the second Charles Calvert, a minor, the grandson of the late 
Proprietary. This gentleman was the son of Benedict Leon- 
ard Calvert, and was educated in the Protestant faith, which 
his father had adopted as more consonant with the prosperity 
of the family and the hopes of the Province. 

Before Lord Baltimore took his departure, he made all ne- 
cessary arrangements for the administration of the government 
during his absence. The chief authority he invested in his son 
Benedict Leonard, to whom I referred just now, — ^at that time 
a youth of twelve or fourteen years of age. My old record 
contains the commission issued on this occasion, which is of 
the most stately and royal breadth of phrase, and occupies 
paper enough to make a deed for the route of the Pacific Rail- 
road. In this document " our dearly beloved son Benedict 
Leonard Calvert " is ordained and appointed to be " Lieu- 
tenant General, Chief Captain, Chief Governor and Com- 
mander, Chief Admiral both by sea and land, of our Province 
of Maryland, and of all our Islands, Territories, and Domin- 
ions whatsoever, and of all and singular our Castles, Forts, 
Fortresses, Fortifications, Munitions, Ships, and Navies in our 
said Province, Islands, Territories, and Dominions aforesaid." 

I hope to be excused for the particularity of my quotation 
of this young gentleman's titles, which I have given at full 
length only by way of demonstration of the magnificence of 
our old Palatine Province of Maryland, and to excite in the 
present generation a becoming pride at having fallen heirs to 
such a principality; albeit Benedict Leonard's more recent 
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successors to these princely prerogatives may have reason to 
complain of that relentless spirit of democracy which has shorn 
them of so many worshipful honors. But we republicans are 
philosophical, and can make sacrifices with a good grace. 

As it was quite impossible for this young Lieutenant Gen- 
eral to go alone under such a staggering weight of dignities, 
the same commission puts him in leading-strings by the ap- 
pointment of nine Deputy or Lieutenant Governors who are 
charged with the execution of all his duties. The first-named 
of these deputies is " our dearly beloved Cousin," Colonel 
George Talbot, who is associated with " our well-beloved Coun- 
sellor," Thomas Tailler, Colonel Vincent Low, Colonel Henry 
Damall, Colonel William Digges, Colonel William Stevens, 
Colonel William Burgess, Major Nicholas Sewall and John 
Damall, Esquire. These same gendemen, with Edward Pye and 
Thomas Truman, are also commissioned to be of the Pri\7 
Council, " for and in relation to all matters of State." 

These appointments being made and other matters dis- 
posed of, Charles Calvert took leave of his beautiful and favor- 
ite Maryland, never to see this fair land again. 



CHAPTER VL 

A BORDER CHIEFTAIN. 

I HAVE now to pursue the narrative of my story as I find 
the necessary material in the old Council Journal. I shall not 
encumber this narrative with literal extracts from these pro- 
ceedings, but give the substance of what I find there, with 
such illustration as I have been able to glean from other 
sources. 

Colonel George Talbot, whom we recognize as the first- 
named in the commission of the nine Deputy Governors and 
of the Privy Council, seems to have been a special favorite of 
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the Proprietary. He was the grandson of the first Baron of 
Baltimore, the Secretary of State of James the First. His 
father was an Irish baronet, Sir George Talbot, of Cartown in 
Kildare, who had married Grace, one of the younger sisters of 
Cecilius, the second Proprietary and father of Charles Calvert 
He was, therefore, as the commission describes him, the cousin 
of Lord Baltimore, who had now invested him with a leading 
authority in the administration of the government. 

He was bom in Ireland, and from some facts connected 
with his history I infer that he did not emigrate to Mar}'land 
until after his marriage, his wife being an Irish lady. 

That he was a man of consideration in the Province, with 
large experience in its affairs, is shown by the character of the 
employments that were intrusted to him. He had been, for 
some years before the departure of Lord Baltimore on his vis- 
it to England, a conspicuous member of his Council. He had, 
for an equal length of time, held the post of Surveyor-General, 
an office of high responsibility and trust. But his chief em- 
ployment was of a military nature, in which his discretion, 
courage, and conduct were in constant requisition. He had 
the chief command, with the title and commission of Deputy 
Governor, over the northern border of the Province, a region 
continually exposed to the inroads of the fierce and warlike 
tribe of the " Sasquesahannocks." 

The country lying between the Susquehanna and the Del- 
aware, that which now coincides with parts of Harford and 
Cecil Counties in Maryland and the upper portion of the State 
of Delaware, was known in those days as New Ireland, and 
was chiefly settled by emigrants from the old kingdom whose 
name it bore. This region was included within the range of 
Talbot's command, and was gradually increasing in popula- 
tion and in farms and houses scattered over a line of some sev- 
enty or eighty miles from east to west, and slowly encroaching 
upon the thick wilderness to the north, where surly savages 
lurked and watched the advance of the white man with jeal- 
ous anger. 
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The tenants of this tract held their lands under the Propri- 
etary grants, coupled with a condition, imposed as much by 
their own necessities as by the law, to render active service in 
the defence of the frontier as a local militia. They were ac- 
cordingly organized on a military establishment, and kept in a 
state of continual preparation to repel the unwelcome visits of 
their hostile neighbors. 

A dispute between Lord Baltimore and William Penn, 
founded upon the claim of the former to a portion of the terri- 
tory bounding on the Delaware, had given occasion to border 
feuds, which had imposed upon our Proprietary the necessity 
of building and maintaining a fort on Christiana Creek, near 
the present city of Wilmington ; and there were also some few 
block-houses or smaller fortified strongholds along the line of 
settlement towards the Susquehanna. These forts were garri- 
soned by a small force of musketeers maintained by the gov- 
ernment. The Province was also at the charge of a regiment 
of cavalry, of which Talbot was the colonel, and parts of which 
were assigned to the defence of this frontier. 

If we add to these a corps of rangers, who were specially 
employed in watching and arresting all trespassers upon the 
territory of the Province, it will complete our sketch of the 
military organization of the frontier over which Talbot had the 
chief command The whole or any portion of this force could 
be assembled in a few hours to meet the emergencies of the 
time. Signals were established for the muster of the border. 
Beacon fires on the hills, the blowing of horns, and the de- 
spatch of runners were familiar to the tenants, and often call- 
ed the ploughman away from the ftirrow to the appointed gath- 
ering-place. Three musket-shots fired in succession from a 
lonely cabin, at dead of night, awakened the sleeper in the 
next homestead ; the three shots, repeated from house to 
house, across this silent waste of forest and field, carried the 
alarm onward ; and before break of day a hundred stout yeo- 
men, armed with cutlass and carbine, were on foot to check 
and punish the stealthy foray of the Sasquesahannock against 
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the barred and bolted dwellings where mothers rocked their 
children to sleep, confident in the protection of this organized 
and cfTective system of defence. 

In this region Talbot himself held a manor which was call- 
ed New Connaught, and here he had his family mansion, and 
kept hospitality in rude woodland state, as a man of rank and 
command, with his retainers and friends gathered around him. 
This establishment was seated on Elk River, and was, doubt- 
less, a fortified position. I picture to my mind a capacious 
dwelling-house built of logs from the surrounding forest ; its 
ample hall furnished with implements of war, pikes, carbines, 
and basket-hilted swords, mingled with antlers of the buck, 
skins of wild animals, plumage of birds, and other trophies of 
the hunter's craft ; the large fireplace surrounded with hardy 
woodsmen, and the tables furnished with venison, wild fowl, 
and fish, the common luxuries of the region, in that prodigal 
profusion to which our forefathers were accustomed, and which 
their descendants still regard as the essential condition of hearty 
and honest housekeeping. This mansion I fancy surrounded 
by a spacious picketed rampart, presenting its bristling points 
to the four quarters of the compass, and accessible only through 
a gateway of ponderous timber studded thick with nails : the 
whole offering defiance to the grim savage who might chance 
to prowl within the frown of its midnight shadow. 

Here Talbot spent the greater portion of the year with his 
wife and children. Here he had his yacht or shallop on the 
river, and often skimmed this beautiful expanse cf water in pur- 
suit of its abundant game, — ^those hawks of which tradition pre- 
serves the memory his companions and auxiliaries in this pastime. 
Here, too, he had his hounds and other hunting-dogs to beat 
up the game for which the banks of Elk River are yet famous. 
This sylvan lodge was cheered and refined by the presence 
of his wife and children, whose daily household occupations 
were assisted by numerous servants chosen from the warm-heart- 
ed people who had left their own Green Isle to find a home 
in this wilderness. 
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Amidst such scenes and the duties of her station we may 
suppose that Mrs. Talbot, a lady who could not but have relin- 
quished many comforts in her native land for this rude life of 
the forest, found sufficient resource to quell the regrets of many 
fond memories of the home and friends she had left behind, 
and to reconcile her to the fortunes of her husband, to whom, 
as we shall see, she was devoted with an ardor that no hard- 
ship or danger could abate. 

Being the dispenser of her husband's hospitality, — ^the bread- 
giver, in the old Saxon phrase, — the frequent companion of his 
pastime, and the bountiful friend, not only of the families whose 
cottages threw up their smoke within view of her dwelling, but 
of all who came and went on the occasions of business or pleas- 
ure in the common intercourse of the frontier, we may conceive 
the sentiment of respect and attachment she inspired in this 
insulated district, and the service she was thus enabled to com- 
mand. 

This is but a fancy picture, it is true, of the home of Tal- 
bot, v/hich, for want of authentic elements of description, I am 
forced to draw. It is suggested by the few scattered glimpses 
we get in the records of his position and circumstances, and may, 
I think, be received at least as near the truth in its general as- 
pect and characteristic features. 

He was undoubtedly a bold, enterprising man,— impetuous, 
passionate, and harsh, as the incidents of his story show. He 
was, most probably, a soldier trained to the profession, and 
may have served abroad, as nearly all gentlemen of that period 
were accustomed to do. That he was an ardent and uncom- 
promising partisan of the Proprietary in the dissensions of the 
Province seems to be evident. I suppose him, also, to have 
been warm-hearted, proud in spirit, and hasty in temper, — a 
man to be loved or hated by friend or foe with equal intensity. 
It is material to add to this sketch of him, that he was a Roman 
Catholic, — as we have record proof that all the Deputy Gov- 
ernors named in the recent commission were, I believe, with- 
out exception, — and that he was doubtless imbued with the 
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dislike and indignation which naturally fired the gentlemen of 
his faith against those who were then supposed to be plotting 
the overthrow of the Proprietary Government, by exciting relig- 
ious prejudice against the Baltimore family. 



CHAPTER VII. 

THE OLD CITY. 

Let me now once more shift the scene. In the summer 
of 1684, the peaceful little port of St. Mary's was visited by a 
phenomenon of rare occurrence in those days. A ship of war 
of the smaller class, with the Cross of St George sparkling 
on her broad flag, came gliding to an anchorage abreast the 
town. The fort of St Inigoes gave the customary salute, 
which I have reason to believe was not returned. Not long 
after this, a bluff, swaggering, vulgar captain came on shore. 
He made no visit of respect or business to any member of the 
Council. He gave no report of his character or the purpose 
of his visit, but strolled to the tavern, — I suppose to that kept by 
Mr. Cordea, who, in addition to his calling of keeper of the 
ordinary, was the most approved shoemaker of the city, — and 
here regaled himself with a potation of strong waters. It 
is likely that he then repaired to Mr. Blakiston's, the King's 
Collector, — a bitter and relentless enemy of the Lord Proprie- 
tary, — ^and there may have met Kenelm Chiseldine, John 
Coode, Colonel Jowles, and others noted for their hatred of 
the Calvert family, and in such company as this indulged him- 
self in deriding Lord Baltimore and his government. During 
his stay in the port, his men came on shore, and, imitating 
their captain's unamiable temper, roamed in squads about the 
town and neighborhood, conducting themselves in a noisy hec- 
toring manner towards the inhabitants, disturbing the repose 
of the quiet burghers, and shocking their ears with ribald 
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abuse of the authorities. These roystering sailors — I mention 
it as a point of historical interest — ^had even the audacity to 
break into Alderman Garret Van Swearingen's garden and to 
pluck up and carry away his cabbages and other vegetables, 
and — according to the testimony of Mr. Cordea, whose indigna- 
tion was the more intense from^his veneration for the Alder- 
man, and from the fact that he made his Worship's shoes — 
they would have killed one of his Worship's sheep, if his (Cor- 
dea's) man had not prevented them ; and after this,- as if on 
purpose more keenly to lacerate his feelings, they brought 
these cabbages to Cordea's house, and there boiled them be- 
fore his eyes, — ^he being sick and not able to drive them away. 

After a few days spent in this manner, the swaggering cap- 
tain — whose name, it was soon bruited about, was Thomas 
Allen, of his Majesty's Navy — went on board of his Ketch, — 
or brig, as we should call it, — the Quaker, weighed anchor, and 
set sail towards the Potomac, and thence stood down the bay 
upon the coast of Virginia. Every now and then, after his de- 
parture, there came reports to the Council of insults offered by 
Captain Allen to the skippers of sundry Bay craft and other peace- 
ful traders on the Chesapeake ; these insults consisting generally 
in wantonly compelling them to heave to and submit to his 
search, in vexatiously detaining them, overhauling their papers, 
and offending them with coarse vituperation of themselves, as 
well as of the Lord Proprietary and his Council. 

About a month later the Quaker was observed to enter the 
Patuxent River, and cast anchor just inside of the entrance, 
near the Calvert County shore, and opposite Christopher Rous- 
by's house at Drum Point. This was — says my chronicle — on 
Thursday, the 30th of October, in this year 1684. As yet Cap- 
tain Allen had not condescended to make any report of his ar- 
rival in the Province to any officer of the Proprietary. 

On Sunday morning, the 2d of November, the city was 
thrown into a state of violent ebullition — like a little red-hot 
tea-kettle — ^by the circulation of a rumor that got wind about 
the hour the burghers were preparing to go to church. It was 
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brought from Patuxent late in the previous night, and was now 
whispered from one neighbor to another, and soon came to boil 
with an extraordinary volume of steam. Stripping it of the ex- 
aggeration natural to such an excitement, the rumor was sub- 
stantially this : That Colonel Talbot, hearing of the arrival of 
Captain Allen in the Patuxent on Thursdajj^^^and getting no 
message or report from him, set off on Friday morning, in an 
angry state of mind, and rode over to Patuxent, determined 
to give the unmannerly captain a lesson upon his duty. That 
as soon as he reached Mattapony House, he took his boat and 
went on board the ketch. That there he found Christopher 
Rousby, the King's Collector, cronyiiig with Captain Allen, and 
upholding him in his disrespect to the .government That Col- 
onel Talbot was very sliarp upon Rousby, not liking him for 
old grudges, and more moved against him now ; and that he 
spoke his mind both to Captain Allen and Christopher Rous- 
by, and so got into a high quarrel with them. That when he 
had said all he desired to say to them, he made a move to leave 
the ketch in his boat, intending to return to Mattapony House , 
but they who were in the cabin prevented Jiim, and would not 
let him go. That thereupon the quarrel broke out afresh, and 
became more bitter; and it being now in the. night, and all in 
a great heat of passion, the parties having already come from 
words to blows, Talbot drew his skean, or dagger, and stabbed 
Rousby to the heart That nothing was kno\yn on shore of 
the affray till Saturday evening, when the body was brought 
to Rousby 's house ; after which it became known. to. the neigh- 
borhood ; and one of the men of Major Sevyall's plantation, 
which adjoined Rousby's, having thus heard of it,' set out and 
rode that night over to St. Marj'^s with the news, which he gave 
to the Major before midnight. • It was added, that Colonel Tal- 
bot was now detained on board of the ketch, as a prisoner, by 
Captain Allen. 

This was the amount of the dreadful story over which the 
gossips of St Mary's were shaking their wise head and dis- 
coursing on " crowner's quest law " that Sunday morning. 
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As soon as Major Sewall received these unhappy midnight 
tidings, he went instantly to his colleague, Colonel Darnall, and 
communicated them to him ; and they, being warm friends of 
Talbot's, were ver}' anxious to get him out of the custody of 
this Captain Allen. They therefore, on Sunday morning, is- 
sued a writ directed to Roger Brooke, the sheriff of Calvert 
County, commanding him to arrest the prisoner and bring him 
before the Council. Their next move was to ride over — the 
same morning — to Patuxent, taking with them Mr. Robert Car- 
vil, and John Llewellin, their secretary. Upon reaching the 
river, all four went on board the ketch to learn the particulars 
of the quarrel. These particulars are not preserved in the 
record ; and we have nothing better than our conjectures as to 
what Ihey disclosed. We know nothing specific of the cause 
or character of the quarrel. The visitors found Talbot loaded 
with irons, and Captain Allen in a brutal state of exasperation, 
swearing that he would not surrender his prisoner to the au- 
thorities of the Province, but would carry him to Virginia and 
deliver him to the government there, to be dealt with as Lord 
Effingham should direct. He was grossly insulting to the two 
members of the council who had come on this inquiry ; and 
after they had left his vessel, in the pinnace, to return to the 
shore, he affected to believe that they had some concealed 
force lying in wait to seize the pinnace and its crew, and so or- 
dered them back on board, but after a short detention thought 
better of it, and suffered them again to depart 

The contumacy of the captain, and the declaration of his 
purpose to carry away Talbot out of the jurisdiction of the 
Province within which the crime was committed, and to deliv- 
er him to the Governor of Virginia, was a grave assault upon the 
dignity of the government and a gross contempt of the public 
authorities, which required the notice of the Council. A meet- 
ing of this body was therefore held on the Patuxent, at Rich 
Neck, on the morning of the 4th of November. I find that five 
members were present on that occasion. Besides Colonel 
Damall and Major Sewall, there were Counsellor Tailler and 
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Colonels Digges and Burgess. Here the matter was debated 
and ended in a feeble resolve, — ^that, if this Captain Allen 
should persist in his contumacy and take Talbot to Virginia, 
the Council should immediately demand of Lord Effingham his 
re-delivery into this Province. Alas, they could only scold ! 
This resolution was all they could oppose to the bullying cap- 
tain and the guns of the troublesome little Quaker. 

Allen, after hectoring awhile in this fashion, and raising the 
wrath of the colonels of the Council until they were red in the 
cheeks, defiantly took his departure, carrying with him his 
prisoner, in spite of the vehement indignation of the liegemen 
of the Province. 

We may imagine the valorous anger of our little metropolis 
at this act or crime of lese-majesty. I can see the group of an- 
gry burghers, collected on the porch of Cordea's tavern, in a 
fume as they listen to Master John Llewellin's account of what 
had taken place, — Llewellin himself as peppery as his namesake 
when he made Ancient Pistol eat his leek ; and I fancy I can 
hear Alderman Van Swearingen's choleric explosion against 
Lord Effingham, supposing his Lordship should presume to 
slight the order of the Council in respect to Talbot's return. 

But these fervors were too violent to last. Christopher 
Rousby was duly deposited under the greensward upon the 
margin of Harper's Creek) where I found him safe, if not 
sound, more than a hundred and fifty years afterwards. The 
metropolis gradually ceased to boil, and slowly fell to its usual 
temperature of repose, and no more disturbed itself with 
thoughts of the terrible captain. Talbot, upon being transfer- 
red to the dominion of Virginia, was confined in the jail of 
Gloucester County, in die old town of Gloucester, on the north- 
cm bank of York River. 

The Council naw opened their correspondence with Lotd 
Effingham, demanding the surrender of their late colleague. 
On their part, it was marked by a deferential respect, which, 
it is evident, they did not feel, and v/hich seems to denote a 
timid conviction of the favor of Virginia and the disgrace of 
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Maryland in the personal feelings of the King. It is manifest 
they were afraid of giving offence to the lordly governor of the 
neighboring Province. On the part of Lord Effingham, the 
correspondence is cavalier, arrogant, and peremptory. 

The Council write deploringly to his Lordship. They 
" pray " — as they phrase it — " in humble, civil, and obliging 
terms, to have the prisoner safely returned to this government" 
They add, — " Your Excellency's great wisdom, prudence, and 
integrity, as well as neighborly affection and kindness for this 
Province, manifested and expressed, will, we doubt not, spare 
us the labor of straining for arguments to move your Excellen- 
cy's consideration to this our so just and reasonable demand." 
Poor Colonel Damall, Poor Colonel Digges, and the rest of 
you Colonels and Majors, — to write such whining hypocrisy as 
this ! George Talbot would not have written to Lord Effing- 
ham in such phrase if one of you had been unlawfully trans- 
ported to his prison and Talbot were your pleader ! 

The nobleman to whom this servile language was addressed 
was a hateful despot, who stands marked in the history of Vir- 
ginia for his oppressive administration, his arrogance, and his 
faithlessness. 

To give this beseeching letter more significance and the 
flattery it contained more point, it was committed to the charge 
of two gentiemen who were commissioned to deliver it in per- 
son to his Lordship. These were Mr. Clement Hill and Mr. 
Anthony Underwood. 

Effingham's answer was cool, short, and admonitory. The 
essence of it is in these words : — " We do not think it warrant- 
able to comply with your desires, but shall detain Talbot pris- 
oner until his Majesty's particular commands be known there* 
in." A postscript is added of this import : — " I recommend to 
your consideration, that you take care, as far as in you lies, 
that, in the matter of the Customs, his Majesty receive no fur- 
ther detriment by this unfortunate accident." 

One almost rejoices to read such an answer to the fulsome 
language which drew it out This correspondence runs through 
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several such epistles. The Council complain of the rudeness 
and coarse behavior of Captain Alien, and particularly of his 
traducing Lord Baltimore's government and attempting to ex- 
cite the people against it Lord Effingham professes to disbe- 
lieve such charges against " an oflficer who had so long served 
his King with fidelity, and who could not but know what was 
due to his superiors." 

Occasionally this same faithful officer, Captain Allen him- 
self, reappears upon the stage. We catch him at a gentleman's 
house in Virginia, boasting over his cups — ^for he seems to 
have paid habitual tribute to a bowl of punch — that he will 
break up the government of Maryland, and annex this poor lit- 
tle Province of ours to Virginia : a fact worth notice just now, 
as it makes it clear that annexation is not the new idea of the 
Nineteenth Century, but lived in very muddy brains a long 
tin^ ago. I now quit this correspondence to look after a bit 
of romance in a secret adventure. 



CHAPTER Vin. 

A PLOT. 

We must return to the Manor of New Connaught upon 
the Elk River. 

There we shall find a sorrowful household. The Lord of 
the Manor is in captivity ; his people are dejected with a pre- 
sentiment that they are to see him no more ; his wife is la- 
menting with her children, and counting the weary days of 
his imprisonment 

" His hounds they all ran masterless. 
His hawks they flee from tree to tree.'* 

Every thing in the hospital woodland home is changed. No 
vember, December, January had passed by since Talbot was 
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lodged in the Gloucester prison, and still no hope dawned 
upon the afflicted lady. The forest around her howled with 
the rush of the winter wind, but neither the wilderness nor the 
winter was so desolate as her own heart. The fate of her 
husband was in the hands of his enemies. She trembled at 
the thought of his being forced to a trial for his life in Vir- 
ginia, where he would be deprived of that friendly sympathy 
so necessary even to the vindication of innocence, and where 
he ran the risk of being condemned without defence, upon 
the testimony of exasperated opponents. 

But she was a strong-hearted and resolute woman, and 
would not despair. She had many friends around her, — 
friends devoted to her husband and herself. Among these 
was Phdim Murray, a cornet of cavalry under the command 
of Talbot, — a brave, reckless, true-hearted comrade, who had 
often shared the hospitality, the adventurous service, and the 
sports of his commander. 

To Murray I attribute the planning of the enterprise I am 
now about to relate. He had determined to rescue his chief 
from his prison in Virginia. His scheme required the coop- 
eration of Mrs. Talbot arid one of her youngest children, — 
the pet boy, perhaps, of the family, some two or three years 
old, — I imagine, the special favorite of the father. The ad- 
venture was a bold one, involving many hardships and perils. 
Towards the end of January, the lady, accompanied by her 
boy with his nurse, and attended by two Irish men-servants, 
repaired to St. Mary's, where she was doubtless received as a 
guest in the mansion of the Proprietary, now the residence 
of young Benedict Leonard anU those of the family who had 
not accompanied Lord Baltimore to England. 

While Mrs^ Talbot tarried here, the comet was busy in 
bis preparations. He had brought the colonel's shallop from 
Elk River to the Patuxent, and was here concerting apian to put 
the little vessel under the command of some ostensible owner 
who might appear in the character of its master to any over- 
curious or inopportune questioner. He had found a man ex- 
4 
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actly to his hand in a certain Roger Skreene, whose name 
might almost be thought to be adopted for the occasion and 
to express the part he had to act. He was what we may call 
the sloop's husband, but was bound to do whatever Murray 
commanded, to ask no questions, and to be profoundly ig- 
norant of the real objects of the expedition. This pliant aux- 
iliary had, like many thrifty — or more probably thriftless — 
persons of that time, a double occupation. He was amphib- 
ious in his habits, and lived equally on land and water. At 
home he was a tailor, and abroad a seaman, frequently plying 
his craft as a skipper on the Bay, and sufficiently known in 
the latter vocation to render his pleasant employment a mat- 
ter to excite no suspicious remark. It will be perceived in 
the course of his present adventure that he was quite inno- 
cent of any avowed complicity in the design which he was 
assisting. 

Murray had a stout companion with him, a good friend to 
Talbot, probably one of the familiar frequenters of the Manor- 
House of New Connaught, — a bold fellow, with a hand and a 
heart both ready for any perilous service. He may have been a 
comrade of the cornet's in his troop. His name was Hugh 
Riley, — a name that has been traditionally connected with 
dare-devil exploits ever since the days of Dermot McMor- 
rogh. There have been, I believe, but few hard fights in the 
world, to which Irishmen have had any thing to say, without 
a Hugh Riley somewhere in the thickest part of them. 

The preparations being now complete, Murray anchored 
his shallop near a convenient landing, — perhaps within the 
Mattapony Creek. 

In the dead of winter, about the 30th of January, 1685, 
Mrs. Talbot with her servants, her child, and nurse, set forth 
from the Proprietary residence in St. Mary's, to journey over 
to the Patuxent, — a cold, bleak ride of fifteen miles. The 
party were all on horseback : the young boy, perhaps, wrapped 
in thick coverings, nestling in the arms of one of the men : 
Mrs. Talbot braving the sharp wind in hood and cloak, and 



warmed by her own warm heart, which beat with a corrageous 
pulse against the fierce blasts that swept and roared across 
her path. Such a cavalcade, of course, could not depart 
from St. Mary's without observation at any season ; but at 
this time of the year so unusual a sight drew every inhabitant 
to the windows, and set in motion a current of gossip that 
bore away all other topics from every fireside. The gentle- 
men of the Council, too, doubtless had frequent conference 
with the unhappy wife of their colleague, during her sojourn 
in the Government House, and perhaps secretly conselled 
with her on her adventure. Whatever outward or seeming 
pretext may have been adopted for this movement, we can 
hardly suppose that many friends of the Proprietary were ig- 
norant of its object. We have, indeed, evidence that the 
enemies of the Proprietary charged the Council with a direct 
connivance in the scheme of Talbot's escape, and made it a 
subject of complaint against Lord Baltimore that he afterwards 
approved of it 

Upon her arrival at the Patuxent, Mrs. Talbot went imme- 
diately on board of the sloop, with her attendants. There 
she found the friendly cornet and his comrade, Hugh Riley, 
on the alert to distinguish their loyalty in her cause. The 
amphibious Master Skreene was now at the head of a picked 
crew, — the whole party consisting of five stout men, with the 
lady, her child and nurse. All the men but Skreene were 
sons of the Emerald Isle, — of a race whose historical boast 
is the faithfiilness of their devotion to a friend in need and 
their chivalrous courtesy to woman, but still more their gene- 
rous and gallant championship of woman in distress. On 
this occasion this national sentiment was enhanced when it 
was called into exercise in behalf of the sorrowful lady of the 
chief of their border settlements. 

They set sail from the Patuxent on Saturday, the 31st of 
January. On Wednesday, the fifth day afterwards, they land- 
ed on the southern bank of the Rappahannock, at the house 
of Mr. Ralph Wormeley, near the mouth of the river. This 
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long voyage of five days over so short a distance would seem 
to indicate that they departed from the common track of navi- 
gation to avoid notice. 

The next morning Mr. Wofmeley furnished them horses 
and a servant, and Mrs. Talbot with the nurse and child, 
under the conduct of Cornet Murray, set out for Gloucester, — 
a distance of some twenty miles. The day following, — that 
is, on Friday, — the servant returned with the horses, having 
left the party behind. Saturday past and part of Sunday, 
when, in the evening, Mrs. Talbot and the cornet reappeared 
at Mr. Wormeley's. The child and nurse had been left be- 
hind ; and tiiis was accounted for by Mrs. Talbot's saying she 
had left the child with his father, to remain with him until she 
should return to Virginia. I infer that the child was intro- 
duced into this adventure to give some seeming to the visit 
which might lull suspicion and procure easier access to the 
prisoner ; and the leaving of him in Gloucester proves that 
Mrs. Talbot had friends, and probably confederates there, to 
whose care he was committed. 

As soon as the party had left the shallop, upon their first 
arrival at Mr. Wormeley's, the wily Master Skreene discovered 
that he had business at a landing farther up the river ; and 
thither he straightway took his vessel, — Womieley's being alto- 
gether too suspicious a place for him to frequent And now, 
when Mrs. Talbot had returned to Wormeley's, Roger's busi- 
ness above, of course, was finished, and he dropped down again 
opposite the house on Monday evening ; and the next morning 
took the cornet and the lady on board. Having done this, he 
drew out into the river. This brings us to Tuesday, the loth 
of February. 

As soon as Mrs. Talbot was once more embarked in the 
shallop, Murray and Riley (I give Master Skreene's own ac- 
count of the facts, as I find it in his testimony subsequently 
taken before the Council) made a pretext to go on shore, tak- 
ing one of the men with them. They were going to look for 
a cousin of this man, — so they told Skreene, — and besides that, 
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intended to go to a tavern to buy a bottle of rum : all of which 
Skreene gives the Council to understand he verily believed to 
be the real object of their visit. 

The truth was, that, as soon as Murray and Riley and their 
companion had reached the shore, they mounted on horseback 
and galloped away in the direction of Gloucester prison. 
From the moment they disappeared on this gallop until their 
return, we have no account of what they did. Roger Skreene's 
testimony before the Council is virtuously silent on this point 

After this party was gone, Mrs. Talbot herself took com- 
mand, and, with a view to more privacy, ordered Roger to an- 
chor near the opposite shore of the river, taking advantage of 
the concealment afforded by a small inlet on the northern side. 
Skreene says he did this at her request, because she expressed 
a wish to taste some of the oysters from that side of the river, 
which he, with his usual facility, believed to be the only reason 
for getting into this unobserved harbor ; and, merely to gratify 
this wish, he did as she desired. 

The day went by slowly to the lady on the water. Cold 
February, a little sloop, and the bleak roadstead at the mouth 
of the Rappahannock brought but few comforts to the anxious 
wife, who sat muffled upon that unstable deck, watching the 
opposite shore, while the ceaseless plash of the waves break- 
ing upon her ear numbered the minutes that marked the weary 
hours, and the hours that marked the still more weary day. 
She watched for the party who had galloped into the sombre 
pine-forest that sheltered the road leading to Gloucester, and 
for the arrival of that cousin of whom Murray spoke to Mas- 
ter Skreene. 

But if the time dragged heavily with her, it flew with the 
comet and his companions. We cannot tell when the twenty 
miles to Gloucester were thrown behind them, but we know 
that the whole forty miles of going and coming were accom 
plished by sunrise the next morning. For the deposition tells 
us that Roger Skreene had become very impatient at the ab- 
sence of his passengers, — ^at least, so he swears to the Council ; 
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and he began to think, just after the sun was up, that, as they 
had not returned, they must have got into a revel at the tavern, 
and forgotten themselves ; which careless demeanor of theirs 
made him think of recrossing the river and of going ashore to 
beat them up ; when, lo ! all of a sudden, he spied a boat com- 
ing round the point within which he lay. And here arises 
a pleasant little dramatic scene, of some interest to our 
story. 

Mrs. Talbot had been up at the dawn, and watched upon 
the deck, straining her sight, until she could see no more for 
tears ; and at length, unable to endure her emotion longer, had 
withdrawn to the cabin. Presently Skreene came hurrying 
down to tell her that the boat was coming, — and, what sur- 
prised him, there vjere/aur persons in it. " Who is this fourth 
man ? " he asked her, with his habitual simplicity, " and how 
are we to get him back to the shore again ? " — a very natural 
question for Roger to ask, after all that had passed in his pres- 
ence ! Mrs. Talbot sprang to her feet, — her eyes sparkling, 
as she exclaimed, with a cheery voice, " Oh, his cousin has 
come I " — and immediately ran upon the deck to await the aj> 
proaching party. There were pleasant smiling faces all around, 
as the four men came over the sloop's side ; and although the 
testimony is silent to the fact, there might have been some lit- 
tle kissing on the occasion. The new-comer was in a rough 
dress, and had the exterior of a servant ; and our skipper says 
in his testimony, that " Mrs. Talbot spoke to him in the Irish 
language ; " very volubly, I have no doubt, and that much was 
said that was never translated. When they came to a pause 
in the conversation, she told Skreene, by way of interpretation, 
" he need not be uneasy about the stranger's going on shore, 
nor delay any longer, as this person had made up his mind to 
go with them to Maryland." 

So the boat was made fast, the anchor was weighed, the 
sails were set, and the little sloop bent to the breeze and kiss- 
ed the wave, as she rounded the headland and stood up the 
Bay, with Colonel George Talbot encircling with his arm his 
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faithful wife, and with the gallant Comet Murray sitting at his 
side. 

They had now an additional reason for caution against 
search. So Murray ordered the skipper to shape his course 
over to the eastern shore, and to keep in between the islands 
and the main. This is a broad circuit outside of their course ; 
but Roger is promised a reward by Mrs. Talbot, to compensate 
him for his loss of time ; and the skipper is very willing. They 
had fetched a compass, as the Scripture pthrase is, to the shore 
of Dorset County, and steered inside of Hooper's Island, into 
the mouth of Hungary River. Here it was part of the scheme 
to dismiss the faidiful Roger from further service. With this 
view they landed on the island and went to Mr. Hooper's house, 
where they procured a supply of provisions, and immediately 
afterwards reembarked, — having clean forgotten Roger, until 
they were once more under full sail up the Bay, and too far ad- 
vanced to turn back ! 

The deserted skipper bore his disappointment like a Chris- 
tian ; and being asked, on Hungary River, by a friend who met 
him there, and who gave his testimony before the Council, 
" What brought him there ? " he replied, " He had been left on 
the island by Madam Talbot" And to another, " Where Mad- 
am Talbot was ? " he answered, " She had gone up the Bay to 
her own house." Then, to a third question, " How he expected 
his pay ? " he said, "He was to have it of Colonel Damall and 
Major Sewall ; and that Madam Talbot had promised him a 
hogshead of tobacco extra, for putting ashore at Hooper's Isl- 
and." The last question was, " What news of Talbot ? " and 
Roger's answer, " He had not been within twenty miles of him ; 
neither did he know any thing aboat the colonel ! 1 " But, on 
further discourse, he let fall, that " he knew the colonel never 
would come to a trial," — " that he knew this ; but neither man, 
woman, nor child should know it, but those who knew it al- 
ready." 

So Colonel George Talbot is out of the hands of the proud 
Lord Effingham, and up the Bay with his wife and friends ; and 
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is buffeting the wintry h^ad-winds in a long voyage to the Elk 
River, which, in due time, he reaches in safety. 



CHAPTER IX. 

TROUBLES IN COUNCIL. 

* 

Let us now turn back to see what is doing at St Mary's. 

On the 17th of February comes to the Council a letter from 
Lord Effingham. It has the superscription, *' These, with 
the greatest care and speed." It is dated on the nth of Feb- 
ruary from Poropotanck, an Indian point on the York River 
above Gloucester, and memorable as being in the neighborhood 
of the spot where, some sixty years before these events, Po- 
cahontas saved the life of that mirror of chivalry, Captain John 
Smith. 

The letter brings information " that last night [the loth of 
February] Colonel Talbot escaped out of prison," — a subse- 
quent letter says, " by the corruption of his guard," — and it is 
full of admonition, which has very much the tone of command, 
urging all strenuous efforts to recapture him, and particularly 
recommending a proclamation of "hue and cry." 

And now, for a month, there is a great parade in Maryland 
of proclamation, and hue and cry, and orders to sheriffs and 
county colonels to keep a sharp look-out everywhere for Tal- 
bot But no person in the Province seems to be anxious to 
catch him, except Mr. Nehemiah Blakiston, the Collector, and 
a few others, who seem to have been ministering to Lord Effing- 
ham's spleen against the Council for not capturing him. His 
Lordship writes several letters of complaint at the delay and 
ill success of this pursuit, and some of them in no measured 
terms of courtesy. " I admire," he says in one of these, " at 
any slow proceedings in service wherein his Majesty is so con- 
cerned, and hope you will take off all occasions of future trouble, 
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both unto me and you, of this nature, by manifesting yourselves 
zealous for his Majesty's service." They answer, that all im- 
aginable care for the apprehending of Talbot has been taken 
by issuing proclamations, etc., — ^but all have proved ineffectual, 
because Talbot upon all occasions flies and takes refuge " in 
the remotest parts of the woods and deserts of this Province." 

At this point we get some traces of Talbot There is a 
deposition of Robert Kemble, of Cecil County, and some other 
papers, that give us a few particulars by which I am enabled 
to construct my narrative. 

Colonel Talbot got to his own house about the middle of 
February, — nearly at the same time at which the news of his 
escape reached St Mary's. He there lay warily watching the 
coming hue and cry for his apprehension. He collected his 
friends, armed them, and set them at watch and ward, at all 
his outposts. He had a disguise provided, in which he occa- 
sionally ventured abroad. Kemble met him, on the 19th of 
February, at George Oldfield's, on Elk River ; and although 
the Colonel was disguised in a flaxen wig, and in other ways, 
Kemble says he knew him by hearing him cough in the night, 
in a room adjoining that in which Kemble slept. While this 
witness was at Oldfield's, " Talbot's shallop," he says, " was 
busking and turning before Oldfield's landing for several hours." 
The roads leading towards Talbot's house were all guarded 
by his friends, and he had a report made to him of every ves- 
sel that arrived in the river. By way of more permanent con- 
cealment, until the storm should blow over, he had made prep- 
arations to build himself a cabin, somewhere in the woods out 
of the range of the thoroughfares of the district When driven 
by a pressing emergency which required more than ordinary 
care to prevent his apprehension, he betook himself to the cave 
on the Susquehanna, where, most probably, with a friend or 
two, — Cornet Murray I hope was one of them, — ^he lay perdu 
for a few days at a time, and then ventured back to speak a 
word of comfort and encouragement to the faithful wife who 
kept guard at home. 

4* 
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In this disturbed and anxious alternation of concealment 
and flight Talbot passed the winter, until about the 25th of 
April, when, probably upon advice of friends, he voluntarily 
surrendered himself to the Council at St Mary's, and was com- 
mitted for trial in the provincial Court. The fact of the sur- 
render was communicated to Lord Effingham by the Council, 
with a request that he would send the witnesses to Maryland 
to appear at his trial. Hereupon arose another correspondence 
with his Lordship, which is worthy of a moment's notice. Lord 
Efiingham has lost nothing of his arrogance. He says, on the 
12 th of May, 1685, " I am so far from answering your desires, 
that I do hereby demand Colonel Talbot as my prisoner, in 
the King of England's name, and that you do forthwith con- 
vey him into Virginia. And to this my demand I expect your 
ready performance and compliance, upon your allegiance to his 
Majesty." 

I am happy to read the answer to this insolent letter, in 
which it will be seen that the spirit of Maryland was waked up 
on the occasion to its proper voice. — ^It is necessary to say, by 
way of explanation to one point in this answer, that the Gov- 
ernor of Virginia had received the news of the accession 
and proclamation of James the Second, and had not commu- 
nicated it to the Council in Maryland. The Council gave an 
answer at their leisure, having waited till the ist of June, when 
they write to his Lordship, protesting against Virginia's exer- 
cising any superintendence over Maryland, and peremptorily 
refusing to deliver Talbot They tell him "that we are desir- 
ous and conclude to await his Majesty's resolution [in regard 
to the prisoner], which we question not will be agreeable to his 
Lordship's Charter, and, consequentiy, contrary to your expec- 
tations. In the mean time we cannot but resent in some meas- 
lU'e, for we are willing to let you see that we observe the small 
notice you seem to take of this Government (contrary to that 
amicable correspondence so often promised, and* expected by 
us), in not holding us worthy to be advised of his Majesty's 
being proclaimed, without which, certainly, we have not been 
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enabled to do our duty in that particular. Such advice would 
have been gratefully received by your Excellency's humble ser- 
vants." Thanks, Colonels Damalls and Digges and you other 
Colonels and Majors, for this plain outspeaking of the old 
Maryland heart against the arrogance of the " Right Honora- 
ble Lord Howard, Baron of Effingham, Captain General and 
Chief Governor of his Majesty's Colony of Virginia," as he 
styles himself I I am glad to see this change of tone, since that 
first letter of obsequious submission. 

Perhaps this change of tone may have had some connec- 
with the recent change on the throne, in which the accession 
of a Catholic monarch may have given new courage to Mary- 
land, and abated somewhat the confidence of Virginia. If soi 
it was but a transitory hope, born to a sad disappointment 

The documents 2^ord but little more information. 

Lord Baltimore, being in London, appears to have inter- 
ceded with the King for some favor to Talbot, and writes to 
the Council on the third of July, " that it formerly was and still 
is the King's pleasure, that Talbot shall be brought over, in 
the Quaker Ketch, to England, to receive his trial there ; and 
that, in order thereto, his Majesty had sent his commands to 
the Governor of Virginia to deliver him to Captain Allen, com- 
mander of said ketch, who is to bring him over." The Proprie- 
tary therefore directs his Council to send the prisoner to the 
Governor of Virginia, " to the end that his Majest3r's pleasure 
may be fulfilled." 

This letter was received on the 7th of October, 1685, and 
Talbot was accordingly sent, imder the charge of Gilbert Clarke 
and a proper guard, to Lord Effingham, who gives Clarke a reg- 
ular business receipt, as if he had brought him a hogshead of 
tobacco, and appends to it a short apologetic explanation of 
his previous rudeness, which we may receive as another proof 
of his distrust of the favor of the new monarch. " I had not 
been so urgent," he says, " had I not h^d advices from Eng- 
land, last April, of the measures that were taken there concern- 
ing him." 
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After this my chronicle is silent We have no further tid- 
ings of Talbot. The only hint for a conjecture is the margin- 
al note of " The Landholder's Assistant," got from Chalmers : 
" He was, I believe," says the note, " tried and convicted, and 
finally pardoned by James the Second." 

This is probable enough. For I suppose him to have been 
of the same family with that Earl of Tyrconnel equally distin- 
guished for his influence with James the Second as for his in- 
famous life and character, who held at this period unbounded 
sway at the English court. I hope, for the honor of our hero, 
that he preserved no family-likeness to that false-hearted, bru- 
tal, and violent favorite, who is made immortal in Macaulay's 
pages as Lying Dick Talbot Through his intercession his 
kinsman may have been pardoned, or even never brought to 
trial. 



CHAPTER X. 

CONCLUSION. 

This is the end of my story. But, like all stories, it re- 
quires that some satisfaction should be given to the reader in 
regard to the dramatic proprieties. We have our several he- 
roes to dispose of. Phelim Murray and Hugh Riley, who had 
both been arrested by the Council to satisfy public opinion as 
to their complicity in the plot for the escape, were both hon- 
orably discharged,-T-I suppose being found entirely innocent ! 
Roger Skreene swore himself black and blue, as the phrase is, 
that he had not the least suspicion of the business in which he 
was engaged ; and so he was acquitted ! I am also glad to be 
able to say that our gallant Comet Murray, in the winding-up 
of this business, was promoted by the Council to a captaincy 
of cavalry, and put in command of Christiana Fort and its 
neighborhood, to keep that formidable Quaker, William Penn, 
at a respectful distance. It would gratify me still more, if I 
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could find warrant to add, that the cornet enjoyed himself, 
and married the lady of his choice, with whom he has, unknown 
to us, been violently in love during these adventures, and that 
they lived happily together for many years. I hope this was 
so, — although the chronicle does not allow one to affirm it, — 
it being but a proper conclusion to such a romance as I have 
plucked out of our history. 

And so I have traced the tradition of the Cave to the end. 
What I have been able to certify furnishes the means of a 
shrewd estimate of the average amount of truth which popular 
traditions generally contain. There is always a fact at the bot - 
tom, lying u nder a superstructure of fic ^jon^^ ruth enough to 
make the pursuit worth followin g. Talbot did not live in the 
Cave, but fled there occasionally for concealment. He had 
no hawks with him, but bred them in his own mews on the 
Elk River. The birds seen in after times were some of this 
stock, and not the solitary pair they were supposed to be. I 
dare say an expert naturalist would find many specimens of the 
same breed now in that region. But let us not be too critical 
on the tradition, which has led us into a quest through which 
I have been able to supply what I hope will be found to be a 
pleasant insight into that little world of action and passion, — 
with its people, its pursuits, and its gossips, — that, more than 
one hundred and seventy years ago, inhabited the beautiful 
banks of St. Mary's River, and wove the web of our early 
Maryland history. 

POSTSCRIPT. 

I have another link in the chain of Talbot's history, fiimish- 
ed me by a friend in Virginia. It comes since I have com- 
pleted my narrative, and very accurately confirms the conject- 
ure of Chalmers, quoted in the note of "The Landholder's As- 
sistant." " As for Colonel Talbot, he was conveyed for trial 
to Virginia, from whence he made his escape, and, after being 
retaken, and, I believe, tried and convicted, was finally par- 
doned by King James II." This is an extract from the note. 
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It is now ascertained that Talbot was not taken to England for 
trial, as Lord Baltimore, in his letter of the 6th of July, 1685, 
affirmed it was the King's pleasure he should be; but that 
he was tried and convicted in Virginia on the 2 2d of April, 
1 636, and, on the 26th of the same month, reprieved by order 
of the King ; after which we may presume he received a full 
pardon, and perhaps was taken to England in obedience to the 
royal command, to await it there. The conviction and reprieve 
are recorded in a folio of the State Records of Virginia at 
Richmond, on a mutilated and scarcely legible sheet, — a copy 
of which I present to my reader with all its obliterations and 
broken syllables and sad gashes in the text, for his own de- 
ciphering. The MS. is in keeping with the whole story, and 
may be looked upon as its appropriate emblem. 

The story has been brought to light by chance, and has been 
rendered intelligible by close study and interpretation of frag- 
mentary and widely separated facts, capable of being read 
only by one conversant with the text of human affairs, and who 
has the patience to grope through the trackless intervals of 
time, and the skill to supply the lost words and syllables of 
history by careful collation with those which are spared. How 
faithfully this accidentally found MS. typifies such a labor, the 
reader may judge from the literal copy of it I now offer to his 
perusal. 

■SS..^ " By hie Excellency 




" Whereas his most Sacred Majesty has been Graciously 
pleased by his Royall Oom'ands to Direct and Ck>m'and Me 
fflrancis Lord Howard of Effingham his Majties Lieut and 
Govi^- Genii, of Virginia that if George Talbott Esq'- upon 
his Tryall should be found Guilty of Killing Mr. Christopher 
Howsby, that execution should be suspended untill his Majes- 
ties pleasure should be further signified unto Me ; And foras- 
much as the sd George Talbott was indicted upon the Statute 
of stabbing and hath Received a full and Legall Tryall in 
open Court on ye Twentieth and One and Twentieth dayes 
of this Instant Aprill, before his Majesties Justices of Oyer 
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and Terminer, and found Guilty of ye aforesaid fact and con- 
demned for the Same, I, therefore, fTrancis Lord Howard, 
Baron of Effingliam, his Majesties Lieut and Qovr. Genii' of 
Virginia, by Virtue of ajties Royall Com'ands to Me 

given there doe hereby Suspend tion of the 

Sentence of death his Majties Justices 

Terminer on the till his Majesties 

erein be nor any 

fail as yo utmos* 

and for yr soe doing this sh 

Given under my and 3eale 

the 26th day of Apii 

Effingham 
To his Majesties Justices 
of Oyer and Terminer. 

Recordatur E Ghillon Genl Car 
[Endorsed] 

Talbott's Repreif 
from Ld Howard 

1686 for Killing Chr. Rousby 
Examined Sept. 24th 
26th Aprill 1686 

Sentence of 

agt CJol Ta 
Suspended 

Aprill 26 186" 
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I. 

ANTIQUITY. 

ANTIQUITY has its worshippers. It has its altars and 
priests, its truths and falsehoods. It instructs wisely 
those who have the faculty to gather instruction. It misleads 
the weak by pouring into their minds a superstition. Few men 
are able to separate the true from the false. 

Antiquity has a double outlook. One faces its historic 
vista ; the other its moral. Historically, it is our junior. It 
belongs to the younger time. Instead of " hoary old," as the 
poets have it, we ought to say "juvenile old," or upon a more 
remote reference, " infantile old.'* What so erring and uncer- 
tain of step, so childish in its devices, so full of simple wonder 
as the oldest antiquity ! Look at that Tower of Babel, Jacob 
and Esau, Priam and the wooden horse, Rome with her geese 
and her crows, and the other thousand juvenilities of that ver- 
dant stage of human existence. How little did antiquity know 
how to drive the car of progress ! How laboriously did it entan- 
gle itself in the net-work of error ! What did it know of human 
rights, of philanthropy, of charity? What was its skill in 
geography, astronomy, geology, chemistry, medicine? How 
did it travel, transmit intelligence, feed, clothe and house itself? 
What political economy had it, what hospitals, almshouses, 
asylums and houses of refuge, for the afflicted ? Very clumsy 
were its best contrivances, whether for aids to art or science. 
On the other hand, what were its crimes, its cruelties, its rapine 
and ravage, its oppression and merciless masters ? 
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In the historical aspect we have to study the chronology 
of an age and look to its true place on the map of time. The 
nearer an age is to our own, the older it is. Each age advan- 
ces the index on the calendar of the human race, as each year 
does on that of the individual : and primd facUty we say, the 
later the age the larger its experience, its knowledge, and there- 
fore its civilization. But this is not without a necessary excep- 
tion in favor of some remote eras ; for national life has a tide, 
and ebbs and flows. Nations move onward to such civilization 
as they are capable of, and, attaining this, drop backward again. 
Voluptuousness, luxury and vice breed national poverty, and 
bring loss of manhood and taint of blood ; and, in the decay 
of wisdom and valor, the social structure loses its foundation- 
strength and topples over. A dark age comes ; and after a 
people have long lain fallow, the soil is refructified, and the old 
ashes germinate anew with fresh youth ; and the effete resid- 
uum of a great people grows up once more to a robust society. 
Human destiny revolves in national cycles. 

In such lights as these we study the historical aspect of 
the past. 

Antiquity, in the aspect of its moral property, is estimated 
by another standard. Whatsoever its mind or genius has 
transmitted to us, is the more worthy for the distance it has 
travelled. The fragments of wisdom and the products of art, 
which glide along from the past to the present, are, all the way, 
undergoing an ordeal. Every generation through which they 
have progressed has added a new certificate to their genuine- 
ness : has said, " This we send onward to posterity, because we 
think it worthy to live." Every such relic of the past meets a 
severer judge in each succeeding age. The critic in each suc- 
cession is more distant from the author and has less sympathy 
with his personal aspirations, and is therefore a sterner judge. 
Every age strangles what it does not admire and flings it into 
the sea of oblivion. What survives is, by the consenting judg- 
ment of centuries, the elect heroisms of antiquity preserved 
by the good angel of time. The perishable things have per- 
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ished. These are yet extant only because they are things " the 
world would not willingly let die." 

It is a question of some import when we inquire — How are 
we, in this our age, to receive these gifts of the past ? Many 
are apt to answer — " Receive them with profound reverence. 
Consider their venerable antiquity. Consider the grave judg- 
ments of centuries. Consider the universal popular favor they 
enjoyed in the beginning, and the continued applause they 
have found to commend them at every stage of their transmis- 
sion." Some go beyond this, and say — " Their merits are not 
in debate ; their truth is not to be questioned ; the judgment, 
from which there is no appeal, has been passed. It is impi- 
ous or unfilial, irreverent or arrogant to open a discussion 
upon their excellence. It is only lawful to admire and adopt." 
This is the traditional and approved teaching of the schools. 
It is the common postulate of professional judgment. It is 
the language of the class, the tribe, the clique all over the 
world. The university drives it into the very heart of the stu- 
dent with the ponderous pressure of its great pedantic screw- 
press of authority. The academy hammers it into the brain 
of the pupil with incessant reduplication of stroke and din of 
admonition. It is a belief. 

For my part I hold rather with those who say " Consider." 
Still more do I hold with the few who say " try all — hold fast 
to that which is good." I have a reasonable respect for the 
fact that a good thing was uttered long ago, but I cannot say 
that it amounts to reverence. When reverence once supplants 
opinion or forestalls trial, then comes the holiday of error. 
How much error already flaunts in the robes of antiquity, not- 
withstanding that passport of generations to which I have al- 
luded I In truth, what is there to vitiate the honesty of that 
passport, but this reverence we speak about. An emanation 
of genius or wisdom emitted in the early and manly youth of 
mankind, challenges our admiration by the suffrage it has won 
from the opinion of ages. It claims our suffrage with the 
same conditions as those in which it appeared to each genera- 
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tion before us. They weighed, dissected, analyzed it to test its 
worth and gloriousness. We do injustice to the cause of truth 
if we are less careful, less honest and less bold than our pre- 
decessors. Nay, we have finer tests of truth than they, our prac- 
tical skill is more expert, our scholarship is richer, our logic 
more severe than theirs. A theology, a philosophy, a work 
of genius, a poem, a statue or a history is all the more praise- 
worthy and genuine if it answer the requisitions of our ripe and 
learned age, after it has passed the judgment of our anteriors. 
Trace the history of the book of Job— the most wonderful of 
poems — back into the dimmest region of human tradition ; 
gather up, as well as human record allows you, the successive 
plaudits which have followed it from generation to generation, 
and taking nothing upon trust, granting nothing to the mere 
reverence for antiquity, try it in the crucible of this age by the 
most searching tests of modem scholarship, and mark how it 
comes out with the lustre of fine gold and the ring of the pure 
metal : how much more worthy does it appear to us after it 
has undergone this trial ! How much less would it win the 
esteem of the truth-loving hearts and the strong and learned 
intellects of the scholars of this day, if they were forbidden, 
by a superstitious veneration for old opinions, to subject it to 
the ordeal of that free inquiry and judgment which the best 
minds of the present time are accustomed to claim as the ne- 
cessary condition of all honest discrimination between the true 
and the false ! Without such privilege of inquiry we but cast 
back the finest creations of the genius of antiquity, to an in- 
definite era in the series of generations through which they 
have been transmitted to us, and take the judgment of that era 
as final on the question of merit ! Thus leaving to the authors 
the equivocal praise of having satisfied the taste and opinion of a 
day which we know to have been deficient in the skill and ac- 
complishment necessary to the judgment they have pronounced. 
In allowing ourselves to be thus silenced we deprive truth of its 
prerogative to prove itself in constant trial, and terminate its 
career of triumph by excluding it from the lists when it has prof* 
fered itself as a champion against all comers. 



It is worth remarking that of all the things projected from 
an early age, through the space which separates it from the 
present, mind is ever a surer projectile than matter. The 
missiles of an age which fly farthest, in the direction of re- 
mote posterity, are its thoughts. They have the longest 
range and follow the truest aim. Material things lose their 
propulsive force and fall to the ground. Good thoughts gen- 
erate power of flight as they go, and have as much impulse 
when they reach each present day as they had in the moment 
of their first discharge. The Acropolis and the Parthenon 
range over some long centuries and then become burrowed in 
the earth. St Peter's and St. Paul's will fare no better. The 
Venus and the Apollo will disappear. The now living, flying 
arts which are illustrated and taught in models and are manip- 
ulated in material forms^ are destined to be lost in the lapse 
of time ; but the Iliad, the thoughts of Shakspeare and Milton, 
and many a written word of kindred origin, now hustling 
through the atmosphere of centuries, will continue their cease- 
less flight into an immeasurable future, leaving far behind them 
the most substantial material monuments which the civilization 
of this age has erected in the vain fancy of deathless endurance. 
Those sacred Scriptures that embody the volume of thought 
in which Christendom is folded up and nourished, — the poetry 
of the Prophets, — the devotion of David, the Sermon on the 
Mount, the prayer for daily bread — what geometry can measure 
the arc of the circle these are appointed to describe through 
the great welkin which overvaults the aion of man's existence I 
Thoughts are the spiritualities of humanity and have the 
spiritual life, and so transcend in space all material life. 

Now, regarding thought as the chief and, alternately, the 
only relic of antiquity destined to reach posterity, it must 
ever present itself to each latter age for acceptance as a mest 
sage or an aspiration addressed to the understanding of the age; 
In whatsoever shape it comes,— as narrative, dogma, sentiment or 
demonstration, it must needs be weighed, searched, discussed, — 
in short, must be entertained as thought, must abide its welcome 
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or rejection, as proved by the understanding. There is no other 
form of entertainment for it. It has no other contact than what 
mind meets in mind. If it be not so received and treated, it is 
not received at all, — ^whatever men may fancy upon this point. 
As a thought only exists in the full and right apprehension of 
what it is, he who is conscious of having received it, must 
necessarily have first studied it and comprehended precisely 
what it professes to communicate. This is a truism. Yet true 
as it is, it is so generally denied in the usage of the larger 
number of men that nothing is more common with them than 
the conceit of thinking that they fully apprehend that of which 
they have but the dimmest view, and of believing that they 
believe what they not only do not understand, but even what 
they are incapable of intelligently stating as a proposition. 

The impediments in the way of truly apprehending the 
meaning of the memorials of a remote past are very obvious. 
There is foremost to be encountered, the obstruction to the 
true transmission. A thought, of course, has its expression 
in language. The interpretation of language is put at hazard, 
first, in the translation of the words and phrases, when the lan- 
guage of the writer is foreign to the tongue of the reader. 
No one language has its exact types in the words of another, 
and consequently no one language is capable of exact transla- 
tion into another. The second hazard is in the translation 
of ancient ideas into equivalent modern ideas, even when the 
difficulty of different tongues is overcome. And again, a 
third hazard is in apprehending the peculiar modes of thought 
and expression that are personal to the writer, as men often 
attach an import to the language they use different from that 
ordinarily understood by others, giving it more or less breadth, 
or employing it in some provincial or local sense. These all 
suggest points for examination, and give rise to many con- 
trarieties of interpretation. How many commentators have we 
already had, in two hundred and fifty years, upon the import 
of the language of the greatest of English poets, whose vo- 
cabulary at this day is accustomed to be described as from 
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" the pure well of English undefiled." If we are at a loss to 
translate the exact thought of Shakspeare, he speaking our 
own tongue and so near upon the circle of our own time, how 
much more may we distrust our best efforts to translate the 
Chaldeisms of Job, or the Hebraisms of Moses ? 

The choice things of antiquity, therefore, challenges even 
nicer investigation than things of modem date. A man who 
sincerely loves truth dishonors his conscience, when, from any 
motive of exaggerated respect, he consents to abide in igno- 
rance of what he has the power to know, in regard to any as- 
serted truth. A profession of belief, in any department of 
thought, founded on trust in other men's judgments, without 
that assent of one's own mind which involuntarily follows our 
actual perceptions, is, at best, an abrogation of our reason 
and is the parent of the most inveterate of our errors. How 
can an honest mind respect, much less reverence, what it does 
not receive to be true ? How can it perceive what it does not 
understand ? If, yielding to a prevalent habit or an arbitrary 
dictation we fall into such a worship of antiquity as to re- 
peat its phrases and adopt its reputed wisdom and suffer our- 
selves to be passively guided by its precepts without inquiry, 
discrimination, and the approval of a careful study, we are 
guUty of dissimulation, and incur the peril of surrendering a 
true faith for a superstition. 



11. 

CUSTOM. 



Society performs its ordinary functionsthrough the channel 
of custom. Men imbibe their principles, establish their laws, 
transact their business, adjust their intercourse, regulate their 
ethics, manners, dress and social usages in conformity with the 
demand "of custom. They mould their opinions, and, in no 
small degree, their creeds, political and religious, in obedience 

5 
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to the influences of education, which is, for the most part, the 
teaching of custom. How few men are bold enough to im- 
peach a prevalent traditional opinion with a question touching 
its truth ! How many receive it with undoubting submission 
only because society has adopted it ? what illusions are Sanctis 
fied and perpetuated through the mere force of this sentiment ? 
what griefs are inflicted upon the human race by their customs I 
what potency have they had in determining the condition of 
millions, and in dulling the sense of justice and charity to the 
enthralment of classes, orders, tribes, and even nations of the 
human family I 

We are wont to profess a certain admiration for what we 
call the "Olden Time." Some go to the extent of declaring 
an afllection for it. It is quite common with orators and poets 
to call it, by way of endearment, " the good old time." Anti- 
quarians are in love with it. They delight to represent it in 
rich, mellow tints, with its humanities standing out in bold re- 
lief. It is altogether unlike antiquity in popular conception. 
Indeed but few men, even the most familiar with such studies, 
can invest classical antiquity with the attributes of a living age. 
It is difficult so to resuscitate it in our imaginations as to fancy 
it with a heart beating in its bosom and flinging the genial heat 
of humanity into its pulse. It has not that hue of flesh and 
blood that quickens our s)rmpathies. In my boyhood I had 
a surfeit of Greece and Rome. It bred a premature dyspepsia 
in those organs which are furnished by providence for our di- 
gestion of the Ancients, and so gave rise to certain morbid fan- 
cies of the brain regarding these worthies. To this day, Greece 
and Rome are apt to assume a scenic arrangement in my im- 
agination, as great galleries of statues. My chronology as to 
persons gets confused and even topsy-turvy. I have a vision 
of Epaminondas and Aristides and Phocion, Lycurges, Socra- 
tes, Plato, with distressing multiplicity of other names, all stand- 
ing against the wall on pedestals, pure white marble men, with 
marble drapery, flowing or succinct, and some Jupiters and 
Ledas among them without drapery — or none to speak of. 
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And in another gallery, somewhat distinguished from the first 
by its architecture, another great serial exhibition of fellow-fig- 
ures on pedestals in like. statuesque array ; in very dramatic at- 
titudes, clad in marble robes of ponderous volume. These 
personages are variously designated by long and familiar names, 
— such as Marcus Tullius Cicero, Lucius Junius Brutus, Vir- 
gilius Maro, and innumerable Titi, Caii and Sempronii, Fabii, 
Gracchi and Flacci, — Caesars of all sorts, Antonies, Pompeys 
and Cincinnati, making a crowd of very demure individuals, 
and differing firom the Greek— (so my fancy invariably makes 
it, — a fact which I trace psychologically to the more natural, 
homely and familiar character of the Latin alphabet, in com- 
parison with the Greek, and the influence of this simple fact 
upon my mind) — ^by the addition of some coloring in complex- 
ion and costimie ; — painted statues, instead of the cold white 
marble of the Greeks, and so, warmer than they. 

I doubt not many of my readers have had the same concep- 
tions in this matter with myself. Classical antiquity is mytho- 
logical to the herd of well read persons, who, for the most part, 
see it in perspective as a hazy picture of temples, arches and 
colonnades, — after the manner of Martin, with friezes, plinths 
and entablatures thickly embossed with bas-reliefs, and a 
fixed population of stony heroes and sages in perdurable 
postures, standing all exposed in the open air. 

Now it is hardly possible to bring such a stately communi- 
ty as this out of its marble, and to get it to walk upon the 
same ground as ourselves ; to conceive of it as having actually 
and fully our common nature. L,et us try the experiment. — 
Here is a gentleman in a Toga : it has a patch on the shoulder 
neatly stitched in by his wife : — ^his name is Sartor. (Mr. Tay- 
lor. )-^Lucius Annius Sartor. He is a harberdasher, in part- 
nership with Caius Vcntidius Taurus (one Mister Bull : the 
firm of Taylor and Bull). He is making the round of the mark- 
et among the butchers and vegetable huxters on a summer 
morning, filling his basket with a rib of beef, some leeks, lettuce 
and figs : and finding that Bibulas Vorax, a wet friend of his, 
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expects him at the Vulcan, a drinking house near Caesar's gar- 
dens on the other side of the Tiber, to try a wine just brought 
to Rome, he hires a boy by the nick-name of Strabus (squint 
eye) for a denarius to carry the basket to the shop, No. 7 Apollo 
buildings, Capitol Hill, and to tell Virginia Sartor (Mrs. Taylor) 
that business has compelled him to leave town until the next 
day. — Who can comprehend such a concatenation, as a predi- 
cate, of the classical Rome of our school days ? 

Antiquity is two far off for this. It may give us philoso- 
phies and fine thoughts, but it gives us no customs, no item of 
of manners, none of its habits. The ^* Olden time " of which I 
have spoken, is of a quite different relationship to us. We 
have no difficulty to fill it with figures, household or public, 
comic or grave, wise or absurd. In fact, it is a vivid tableau 
of all these. The difference between antiquity and the old 
time, is that between ancients and ancestors. We never con- 
found one with the other. Our customs all come from our an- 
cestors. They are the traditional usages of our particular race 
or tribe. We get them in due heritable descent, and we are 
wont to defer to them with a certain reverence, as things be- 
longing to our consanguinity. The customs of mankind com- 
prehend habits, manners and opinions, and are distinctive and 
characteristic of nations, provinces, and sometimes even of 
families. 

This olden time — the time of our ancestors — ^has a won- 
derfully promiscuous and jumbled collection of moral influences 
which press upon us in various lines of direction. It has fur- 
nished an immense body of miscellaneous lumber that has not 
yet arrived at its perishing point, and so survives as material 
incorporated into our structure— old bricks which are not yet 
fom down, though every day we are busy in the process of 
pulling them out and replacing them with what we like better. 
In these relics of ancestral creations, we have the wisdom of 
the past as well as its follies ; its severe studies and its solemn 
triflings, its genius and its dulness ; its clumsy invention and 
its fortunate discoveries j its arts, caprices, fancies ; its mellow 
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and thoughtful philosophy, its noble piety; its bigotry intoler- 
ance and cruelty j its imperfect and groping Scholarship ; its 
immortal as well as its mortal poetry, its empirical science ; its 
superstition, witchcraft, dreams, omens and signs ; its pagean- 
try, symbolism and ostentation 3 — in short, its whole multitu- 
dinous and many-sided life. These are transmitted to us so 
fresh in coloring, so perfect in record, so authentic in tradition 
that we are scarcely aware of the source from whence they 
come, but accounting them as part of our ordinary joint-stock 
of household provisions, seldom think of bringing them to the 
test of an analysis or to a question of what they are worth. 
These are the exuvia of a past world which have been floated 
and wafted into the present, coming here, as we came our- 
selves, and so pervading all the avenues of our social life that 
we absorb them unconsciously and consequently without 
choice. Thus custom takes a hold upon our conduct and 
leads us unresistingly along the path worn by the footsteps of 
our forefathers. It sits among the Lares of the household, the 
guiding genius of our business and pleasure. It has a formula 
for every occasion, a precept for each dilemma of fortune. It 
spares us the labor of thought by giving us ready made opin- 
ions. It has a cheap recipe for preserving our reputation and 
supplying our moral needs. It is the very guardian genius of 
respectability, haying the standard of weights and measures by 
which all ordinary respectabilities of conduct and opinion are 
adjusted at their market value, and by which we may determine 
the rise and fall of the virtues of our acquaintances, their mo- 
rality, charity, orthodoxy, piety and so forth. It has an armory 
of pithy sa)nngs and proverbs which it lets ofi", like rockets, to 
show us our way in the dark. There is nothing so high that 
custom dcfes not ascend to it j notiiing so low as to incur its 
neglect While it rises towards heaven to settle creeds and 
articles of faith, it descends into the crowd of Vanity Fair to 
adjust a petticoat, to trim a whisker and to prescribe the size 
of a button. 

The declaimers have slandered it by calling it a tyrant It 
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is rather, a familiar sprite, a Robin Goodfellow, who is always 
at hand to help poor human nature through the manual of life. 
"My son," says the prudent Mr. Primrose, "be careful to 
follow the guidance of custom. Observe the best people ; do 
what you see them do, think as they think. Shock no man's 
prejudices by innovation. Look the character you have to play 
in life ; be particular to use a fork, and to kneel in church ; 
never ask twice for soup, but always demand satisfaction for 
injured honor ; and don't fail to eat pancakes on Shrove Tues- 
day." Let young Primrose take this advice, and Robin Good- 
fellow will soon make him " one of the first young men in the 
country." 

Thus custom is a sign-post that points out our way, or 
rather a travellers' guide-book, which not only shows him the 
road but the accommodation upon it, — what conveyance to take, 
what hotels to stop at, and, in short, is quite a useful and in- 
dispensable friend. So far as it is honest, I stand by and ap- 
plaud. It has a lawful rule over the ritual of social intercourse, 
wherein it devises our forms and ceremonies, assumes to regu- 
late our dress, gait, manners, prescribes our amusements and 
and adjusts our thousand points of habit and modes of getting 
through the smaller exigencies of our duties and pleasures. I 
yield it all honor without troubling my head by question of 
its absurdity or caprice. As a liegeman I obey. But when it 
comes to its tricks to cozen me out of my integrity, to palter 
with my truth or to hoodwink my conscience — I must be ex- 
cused. In such case I not only resist opinions that have 
grown into customs, but I strive also to prevent opinions 
which are already showing a tendency towards the same 
growth. 
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m. 

"WOEKS. 

The first and most honorable of man's vocations in this 
world is work — to employ himself truly in making better 
his condition. I need not say it is his necessity. That 
conviction is universal. Every one understands the need there 
is for work. But every one has probably not reflected how 
much there is in it that may be said to be of higher interest 
to us than that first apparent necessity to work. 

A view of the panorama of the world presents to us a vast 
subject for reflection on this topic. Examine it for a moment, 
and observe the grand, prominent figures in that picture. This 
globe is peopled with some ten hundred millions or more of 
human beings. Compute their habitations, their flocks and 
herds, their cultivated fields, their cities, towns and castles, look 
at the enginery they have invented and brought into active use 
within every circle of employment, — the great machinery for 
natural work — and that which distinctively belongs to the work- 
ship of every trade and mechanical process, and thence in a 
descending grade, even to the most simple household furniture. 
Contemplate this useful variety of tools and implements for 
work from the most minute and delicate, whose processes, too 
swift or subtle for the eye to follow, labor in a microscopic field, 
to those ponderous engines which ply their allotted task with 
a power greater than that assigned by fable to the Old Titans. 

Then, again^ look at the quarries, mines afld caverns which 
have rent the mountains, and furrowed the valleys and torn up 
the eternal foundations of the granite rock, in the endeavor of 
man to bring forth to the light the rich ores which he has cov- 
eted for the weapons of his warfare with necessity. See the 
great Cyclopian furnaces that everywhere in their appropriate 
places throughout the realm of civilization, throw up their col- 
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umns of dun smoke and lurid fire, fusing, smelting, refining ham- 
mering, welding, and moulding the tough metals of the earth 
into new tools and implements. Number the ships upon the 
ocean, the boats upon a thousand rivers, the roads and canals 
spread like a net- work over all the places of man's resort Count 
the vehicles of transportation by which these roads and 
canals are occupied — some flying with the speed of the Eagle, 
others lumbering along with creaking axle or laboring prow 
under the burdens of human industry. The imagination is 
oppressed with the conception of this scene. The eye is fa- 
tigued with the endeavor to explore it. The powers of com- 
putation are exhausted in its variety, and arithmetic almost 
fails in its faculty to bring it within comprehensible num- 
bers. 

Now turn to look upon the product and result of all this 
machinery and contrivance. You may se.e luxury, such as the 
Sybarite never dreamed of; comfort cheapened to a scale which 
gives to the peasant conveniences which princes of old could 
not purchase. You may see knowledge diffused over many 
lands as freely as Providence has diffused the running stream, 
bringing the wholesome waters of instruction to every home- 
stead. You may see a still richer boon in Christianity advan- 
cing over a large section of the globe bearing its glad tidings 
through all the countless avenues which lead to man's dwelling- 
place and his heart and depositing its promises at every thresh- 
old. 

These are the outlines of the pictiure of the world, as it is 
at this day. 

How has it become such ? 

Not by idleness, surely, nor by indolence, no, nor by that 
reluctant labor which works no more than may be thought 
ypleasant by the workman ; — ^but by patient and sturdy endeavor 
. / of each man who has intelligently weighed the purpose of his 
being and rightly understood his duty upon this earth, and 
who has in that conviction addressed himself to his task with 
such capacity as God has given him. Through all the gener- 
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ations before this of ours, men of true' mould and purpose have 
toiled towards this grand result. 

Happy would it have been if all had so toiled. There 
are many deep disorders planted in the structure of human 
society, which sadly aggravate the severity of the labor of the 
true workman of the world. In every generation of men there 
are many who not only do not work, but who even obstruct and 
hinder those who do. There are many whose scheme of life 
is to live in idleness, upon the fruits of other's labor — who 
have skill to circumvent, by false teachings, by fraudulent pre- 
tences and by cunning devices, the sincere and earnest man 
who has honestly taken upon his shoulders the burden of 
his duty. There are some who live by open plunder and 
rapine and some by plunder more covert though not less 
wicked, wrought through agencies wearing the specious forms 
of law. Society presents more or less of these disorders in 
every land, and, to the same extent, presents an antagonist 
force to that beneficent system of labor which is concerned 
in the advancement of the happiness of mankind. With these 
disorders of society I have, at present, no concern. My pur- 
pose is to address myself to the question of the true value of 
labor to the welfare of humanity, and to consider it as con- 
nected with the duty of every faithful and honest member of 
the commumity. 
^^ Carlvle, one of the most profound and original thinkers 
of this age, has said, in his own strong and peculiar way, 
" The latest gospel in this world is — know thy work and do it ; 
know what thou canst work at, and work at it like a Hercules. 
It has been written, ' an endless significance lies in work ; ' — 
a man perfects himself only by working. Foul jungles are 
cleared away, fair seed fields rise instead and stately cities ; 
and withal, the man himself first ceases to be a jungle and a foul 
unwholesome desert thereby. Consider how, even in the 
meanest sorts of labor, the whole soul of man is composed into a 
kind of real harmony the instant that he sets himself to work ! 
Doubt, desire, sorrow, remorse, indignation, despair itself — all 
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these, like hell-dogs lie beleaguering the soul of the poor 
day-worker, as of every man ; but he bends himself with free 
valor against his task and all these are stilled ; — all these 
shrink murmuring far off into their caves. The man is now 
a man. The blessed glow of labor in him — ^is it not a purify- 
ing fire wherein all poison is burnt up, and of sour smoke 
itself, there is made bright, blessed flame." 

He again says, after some old monk, — " Laborare est orare 
— work is worship." 

It is a pleasant conviction which we derive from the views 
of labor, that man's interest and comfort coincide so happily 
with his duty in the performance of his work ; that while it 
promotes both the individual and social welfare in which he 
is concerned, it at the same time contributes to his own imme- 
diate content, in tranquillizing his passions, subduing the as- 
perity of his life and bringing him into harmony with his cir- 
cumstances. 

When it was said, " In the sweat of thy brow shalt thou 
earn thy bread," that decree rather expressed the change 
of man's condition consequent upon the Fall, than what some 
have construed it to be — a judgment in the way of punish- 
ment. Truly apprehended it may be regarded rather as the 
enunciation of the principle of health and happiness left to 
man in the future destiny he was to encounter. It is in strict 
conformity with the universal health of nature. Not more 
certainly does the living fountain which sparkles with the 
purest element of nature, become a poison when turned into 
a stagnant pool, than does man lose the health of body and 
soul when he ceases to do his work. 

" O, mortal man, who livest here by toil. 
Do not complain of this thy sad est8,te ; 
That, like an emmet thou must ever moil 
Is a sad sentence of an ancient date. 
And certes, there is for it reason great. 
For though sometimes it makes thee weep and wail. 
And curse thy star, and early drudge and late, 
Withouten that would come an heavier bale 
Loose life, unruly passions and diseases pale." 
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In this world there is no thriving place for idleness. The 
unoccupied and the purposeless man, however seemingly fa- 
vored by fortune, has no foothold among the men of his gen- 
eration. He is brought into no combination of usefulness, 
he gathers no consideration,, he finds no sympathy : he is a 
feather upon the wind, a bubble upon the wave — utterly inane. 
No man is excused firom labor however opulent he may be 
in material wealth. If he have no unsatisfied wants of his 
own, society has wants manifold, both of mind and body — 
want of guidance, invention, skill, assistance — to the renewal 
of which every man, in his degree, may contribute somewhat 
to render his fellow man wiser and better. The noblest spirits 
of this earth, those who have toiled in greatest pain and 
amid most formidable perils for the achievement of the highest 
results towards human happiness, have ever been men who 
had smallest care for themselves ; men who have set a great, 
unselfish purpose before them, and bestowed upon its accom- 
plishment that labor which shrunk not before the weariness 
of incessant application, nor before pain, nor danger, nor even 
death. 

Let us not, therefore, suppose that any condition of afflu- 
ence exempts us from that common lot which has been appor- 
tioned to all men faithful to their duty here, — ^to work. 

Man has infinite capacity ; genius to invent, impulse and 
motive to excite him, hand to execute all and every thing that 
may spiread prosperity and power around him. His mind is 
an alembic, ever distilling good thoughts, and converting 
fancies and desires into forms for use and action. To that 
seething of the mind idleness is death. 

Work, then, being man's allotted and inevitable portion, 
the means of his civilization and advancement, the only source 
and parent of his moral and physical refineinent, we may not 
only account it his chief praise and honor, bjut we may look to 
it as the standard or gauge by which we shall measure every 
man's individual merit 5ly l^is work shall we judge him, and 
compute his claim to our esteem and trust. When, therefore, 
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we are called upon to decide what honor shall belong to this 
man or that, let us know first what has been his work and how 
he has acquitted himself oT it. 

Now, what is this work by which we are to judge the men 
of our own generation, or any generation that has gone before 
us ? That is a question very full of meaning, and presents 
to us a great theme for consideration. 

The human family exhibits many varieties of condition and 
of faculty. The notion of invariable social equality, either in 
position or endowment, is the shadiest of dreams. While all 
men resemble each other in the distinctive outlines of race, no 
one man precisely resembles another in the share which he pos- 
esses in the general attributes of his race. What we may call 
the action of life is derived wholly firom the individual differ- 
ences in the organizations of men. the whole machinery of 
human affairs is set in motion and sustained by the de^es, as- 
pirations, fears, hopes and what in general is understood by 
the passions of men. The faculties responsive to these pas- 
sions are as various. Human intercourse, therefore, is a system 



of supply and demand, lull of collision, full of competition, oT 
concurrence, and dissent, of sympathy and repulse. There is 
command and obedience, authority and reverence, weakness and 
strength, confidejice and trust, power and dependance, skill 
and incompetency, )visdom and folly, knowledge and ignorance, 
craft and simplipity-^eyery where throughout the whole scheme, 
^^^^ one portion possessing that wherein another is deficient : one rul- 
^ ' ing for the time, the other ruled ; the higher sinking to the 

bottom, the lower rising to iht top; places changed and al- 
ways changing, weakness becoming strength, and strength weak- 
ness ; and through all this motion oj fermentation incessant dis- 
parity forever engendered. 

Many distinctions between individuals or classes of persons 
are constitutional aijid necessarily permanent — many accidental 
ajnd temporary. Nature has given to one man a quick, appre- 
h^psive apd subtle geniifs, ambition, energy, power of applica- 
tion, and skill tp di^cprn Jhe seprets pf creation : to another 
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she has given smaller gifts, — ^bodily strength, capability for the 
endurance of fatigue, patience, perseverance, and some moderate 
share of insight and talent to see and to do : to a third, she has 
given still less, strong sinew, and a cheerful patience of labor — 
adaptation only to rough, unintellectual work : — nothing more 
diverse than the allotment of mental or physical power, the 
modifications of character, temper, passion and faculty. 

Then again the accidents of human condition are not less di- 
verse. Men are bom in prosperity and in adversity ; some to 
the enjoyment of power, fortune, friends and all the helps which 
may ensure them the achievement of renown and authority 
among their fellow-men, or, at least, ease and comfort : many 
are born to friendless destitution and all the hardships of a 
life that finds no aid in any gift of fortune. Still, let us never 
forget that the humblest man comes into this world clothed 
with divine faculties, a sentient being with power to discern 
right and wrong, and will to choose. He has a heart within 
him and a God above him, a duty before him and a hand to 
perform it Happily, the great mass of men are self-depend- 
ant in what relates to their duty. I mean it is with themselves 
to see it and discharge it Friends and fortune and endow- 
ment only enlarge the sphere of our obligations and respon- 
sibilities^ increasing our single talent to ten talents, and with 
it increasing the peril of the gift. He who has but one talent 
accounts for that one. He who has ten has a larger steward- 
ship and larger accoimtability. But this variety of allotment is ^^^ . 
not our choice. In the batde of life each man's place has been 
assigned him by his commander. It has been said to him — 
" Stand there and defend your post against the enemy. Fight 
with the weapons put into your hands — ^fight manftilly, and 
whether you conquer or die your duty is done, and you shall 
have the reward of it" Do not complain that you are but a 
private soldier in the ranks, while another man is captain of 
tens, and another of hundreds and another of thousands. It 
is but the plan of the divine array — a plan conceived in infinite 
wisdom, and according to which every part conduces, in its 
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proper degree, to the great result for which the whole scheme 
was constructed. 

The sum of all this is, that the man scantily endowed with 
faculty, who is beset by the hardships of life, whom poverty has 
deprived of means of culture and success, to whom friends are 
wanting, and whose little stock affords but small resource for 
pressing wants — that man is entitled to no less honor for the 
faithful discharge of his appropriate duties than be who, with 
more abundant aids upon a larger field, acquits himself of what 
he owes. 

I speak of the honor due to such a man. It is time that 
the world should be brought to a proper appreciation of this 
question. We have heard it said, sometimes, that a man is 
degraded by his employment : that one vocation is more honor- 
able than another : that one kind of labor, indeed, is base and 
mean, and another more worthy, and another worthier still. 
We have heard even worse than this : some foolish persons say 
that all labor is base, and that the true honor of life consists 
in living without labor, — or above it, as they say. 

Now, of all the wretched cant which vanity, falsehood and 
pride have poured into the ears of mankind, this which regards 
the greater or less worthiness of labor, and the higher or lower 
degree of honor among the callings of men, is the most wretch- 
ed and hateful. It is founded on an unfeeling and even inso- 
lent perversion of the most natural charities of the human 
heart. Recognizing as all men do, the universal necessity of 
working for their livelihood, and seeing, in the distribution of 
employment, how essential is each man's share of it to the 
general advancement of the happiness of society, the first im- 
pulse of, — I will not say a generous, but, a just mind would be 
to applaud the workman in whatever department of toil, to 
cheer him on to his task and to teach him that in the perform- 
ance of that he is earning a title to the esteem of the wise and 
the good. But instead of this, as if men took delight in scat- 
tering thorns upon the pathway of toil, and adding to its in- 
e\4table burden the additional weight of shame and degrada- 
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tion, they have attempted to make a scale not of the honor, 
but, I might almost say of the disgrace of the different callings 
of men. Let us thank that benignant Providence which has 
originated a new social system in this happy land of ours, and 
which has conducted us to the station we now hold at the head 
of great and prosperous nations, that these distinctions have 
found but little favor or entertainment here ; that our country, 
at least, presents the noble spectacle of a community of working 
men who have grown powerful, refined, happy beyond all ex- 
ample of states ancient or modern, on the basis of a political 
organization of which the fundamental element is perfect free- 
dom from every impediment to the rise, expansion and success 
of labor. If that sentiment which derogates from the respect 
due to the working man, ever found place in the heart of any 
portion of our community, — as perhaps it did in an earlier era, 
— it had but a sickly and doubtful existence, and has been long 
discarded as incompatible with the vital principle upon which 
we are associated. 

It may with some justice, indeed, be said that this nine- 
teenth century is in a notable degree distinguished by an ad- 
vance towards a reform of these opinions throughout Christen- 
dom. In the oldest monarchies of Europe labor is progressive- 
ly asserting its r^hts with signal success, and the prejudices of 
castes and class are rapidly giving way before the intelligent 
teachings and brilliant triumphs of the workmen. 

The truth is, these follies of opinion are the jpere remnants 
and excrescences of a barbarous age. They may be traced to 
the military organization of the feudal system which being 
adapted to a perpetual state of war, the strong ^and of the 
soldier was encouraged in its spoliations of the laboring masses, 
by the plea that honor dwelt only in the breast of the warrior, 
and that the people were but drudges to supply his wants ;— 
or in the language of chivalry, as we often read it in the old 
books, the people were but " base and mechanical,"!and there- 
fore out of the pale almost of Christian charity. 

It is pleasant to read how the sturdy spirit of the working 
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men of Europe in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, broke in 
upon this pretension of chivalry, and vindicated the honor of 
their order agai nst all the combin ations of the aristocracy. You 
may recollect how beautifully the spirit of this revolt is illustra- 
ted by Sir Walter Scott in the Fair maid of Perth, and in Quen- 
tin Durward. Both of these tales contain the most graphio 
pictures of the times, and derive their chief interest from the 
attractive light in which they place the burghers of the Scotch 
and Flemish cities of that day. 

With the downfall of chivalry mechanical art and the voca- 
tions of labor generally began to rise to a higher platform, and 
they have been in constant upward progression ever since. 

It is quite worthy of remark that in the history of man the 
two antagonist principles which seem respectively to have pro- 
duced the greatest amount of good and evil are, on one side, 
that which honored work and on the other that which dishon- 
ored it. I might express my idea better, perhaps, by saying 
these antagonist powers are the love of peace and its attend- 
ant arts, and the love of war, with its institutions. Peace 
works — war unworks. The first makes nations prosperous, 
the latter miserable. In proportion as nations have honored 
and protected labor have they grown mighty and invincible. 
In proportion as they have despised labor have they grown 
warlike and wretched. This, with some occasional exceptions, 
is the current teaching of history. Europe, indeed all the 
world, in its earlier eras, was a scene of perpetual strife in arms. 
Inevitably, while war was the universal passion, agriculture 
and the mechanic arts found but little space for encouragement. 
We may conceive them to have been forlorn enough. We know 
they were committed chiefly to serfs and bondsmen, men deep- 
ly branded with social disgrace. This unhappy class, oppress- 
ed with taxes, savagely spoiled at will of the profits of their 
own labor, experienced nothing but contumely from that rough 
soldier power which lorded with intolerable sway over every 
thing weaker than itself. Society had the saddest aspect for 
every man who had capacity to make himself useful to his gen- 
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eration. These boasted days of chivalry, coarse and repulsive 
even in their best lights, were but days of unmitigated ruffian- 
ism towards the useful working classes of the world. By de- 
grees men congregated in cities. Cities are always laboring 
communities. They have ever been the cradle and nurse of 
the mechanic arts. In the same degree — ^let it be remembered 
to the glory of those arts — they have been the cradle of free- 
dom. In the darkest night of Christendom we have one exam- 
ple after another of the cities working out their freedom, and 
wresting by their own sturdy valor, from their presumptuous 
an4 arrogant lords, the charters which exist down to the pres- 
ent day. Secure in this their history develops a regular prog- 
ress in the perception of civil liberty, and along with that the 
attainment of the highest prosperity. We find that even as 
early as the eleventh century the free towns of England, France, 
Spain and Italy were beginning to be distinguished for their 
popular forms of government The' people elected their own 
magistrates, appointed their judges, guarded life, liberty and 
property by wholesome and efficient laws, garrisoned their own 
castles and forts and maintained a position which rendered 
them formidable not only to the feudatory chiefs, but even to 
the crown itself. This power of the people had grown into 
such respect, through the protection of the free towns, that even 
in Spain, somewhat disinguished as that nation has always been 
for the proud and exclusive temper of its nobles, they obtain- 
ed about the end of the fourteenth century, a concession from 
John the First of Castile, that four of the Commons should be 
associated in the king's privy council ; while six were also 
brought into the regency to which the government was confi- 
ded, during the minority of the heir to the throne. When we 
regard these facts, as dawning upon our view out of the night 
of the middle ages, they are very significant of the advance 
which the mechanical classes had made at that period in free 
and popular government. 

We- may read in the subsequent decline of these very com- 
munities, the baleftil influence of war, over-matching this be- 
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neficent power and consigning to oblivion all that peace had so 
happily built up. Therefore it is I say peace works, war un- 
works. I mean that in the due order of nature peace is pro- 
gressive to good, and when peace is arrested, war becomes at 
any time and in its best aspect, however necessary it may be> 
a great calamity to a nation, chiefly because it not only 
arrests the progress of useful work but also that it undoes what 
peace has achieved. It wastes the treasure of the land, tiu*ning 
it off from its beneficent use to an unprofitable one ; the mil- 
lions which are employed to destroy the enemy, his towns and 
habitations, and to turn his seed fields into wilderness, would, 
but for the war, be employed at home in building towns and 
habitations and turning wilderness into seed fields. Worse than 
this, it wastes the people of om: land as well as of the enemy. 
It wastes them with a double ruin, first by death from battle 
and disease, and second by idleness and demoralization even 
worse than death. No political economist can state the 
amount of misphief done by war through its mere negative effect 
in arresting the progress of peace. The losses of men by the 
casualties of a campaign make the smallest item in this ac- 
count. — ^A nation of many millions may lose whole armies of 
men, and soon recover from that loss. But no nation readily 
recovers from the check which its industry receives from the 
evil habits formed by war. Man has an instinct which teaches 
him to delight in the triumphs of his bodily prowess. AVhen 
that instinct is indulged by the frequent occasions which war 
throws in his way, it begets in many a dislike to the quiet and 
industrious pursuits of peaceful life. The imagination is in- 
flamed with false notions of honor and glory and disdains the 
modest achievements of patient labor. The youth of the coun- 
try become infected with the love of soldiership, and years and 
years roll by before the nation falls back contentedly into the 
paths of useful work. I say nothing of the domineering tem- 
per which the habits of the camp may engender in men of high 
authority, nor of the artfiil use which demagogues may make 
of an exaggerated military renown to advance personal and 
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selfish interests in the state — ^by no means the least of the evils 
of war. 

And yet war, I do not deny, has its uses. If it give a 
false value to the pretensions of inferior men, so also does it, 
on the other hand, call out and illustrate the virtues of men 
of real merit It iiimishes examples of fervent patriotism, of 
valor, of wisdom, of disinterestedness and self-denial, of skill 
and intelligence, which reflect a real honor upon the country 
and win for it respect and admiration from the world. Even 
the sufferings of war are often a wholesome chastisement in- 
flicted by the hand of Gk>d upon a people to make them more 
obedient to his will, more virtuous and, in the end, more happy. 
But whatever be its issue we may truly account war to be a 
scourge both to victor and vanquished. 

We have heard much of the destiny of the Anglo-Saxon 
race. Some have called it the master race, which is to subdue 
all mankind to its dominion. Some have called it the free 
race, which is to extend the area of freedom from pole to pole. 
Some have called it the land-loving race, which is finally to 
possess all'the fertile parts of the earth. These are magnifi- 
cent titles. 

It is not my purpose to take up your time with an inquiry 
into the truth of these assumptions. I fear we should not be 
able to make out a very respectable claim to either of the pre- 
rogatives asserted. Our race might find some difficulty, in the 
first place, in establishing its title to the name of Anglo-Saxon. 
The original stock in England which came over from the 
neighborhood of the Elbe, in the fifth century, led by the pi- 
rates Hengist and Husa, possessed no such high quality as to 
give much honor to the descent ; and the stream from them 
has been so much diluted in the fifteen hundred years which 
have succeeded, that we may scarce be able to compute how 
much of the original element remains in our blood. This in- 
quiry is not worth pursuing. Our race has a higher glory. It 
is a free republican race of working men, and by that title 
bids fair to extend its happy influences over a broad surface of 
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the globe, and through a long descent of posterity. It is be- 
cause we work that we grow strong, and prosjjerous. It is be- 
cause we work, that in war we are able to conquer nations who 
do not work, and in peace inspire that respect from the world 
which is destined to give us more influence and dominion 
among mankind than any conqueror ever won by the sword. 
It is our great and manifest destiny to teach the nations of the 
earth both by precept and example, that the true source of na- 
tional grandeur and happiness, and the true secret by which 
nations are made and kept free, enlightened and wise, is to be 
found in rendering honor to him who knows his work and 
does it. 

The sum of all this is, that the man scantily endowed with 
faculty, who is beset by the hardships of life, whom poverty 
has deprived of means of culture and success, to whom friends 
are wanting, and whose little stock affords but small resource 
for pressing wants — that man is entitled to no less honor for 
the faithful discharge of his humble duties, than he who, with 
more abundant aids upon a larger field, honestly acquits him- 
self of what he owes — 

"Honor and shame from no condition rise. 
Act well your part — there aU tlie honor lies." 

Now I remark, touching this matter of man's duties, the 
performance of which is his work — that they are, first, such as 
are common to all men whatsoever may be their condition. 

His duty to his Creator is the first of these — thankfulness, 
humility, obedience to the divine law as God himself has 
taught it to man. This is a common and equal obligation 
among all men. 

Our next duty is to our country. — ^This too is common to 
all men inhabiting within the confines of the same nation. 

Speaking of this duty to one's country, it may be noted 
that it has a particular significance here in this Republic of 
ours — a higher duty, I may call it, in a citizen of the United 
States, than in the men of any other country. 

In general, every man in every country owes obedience to 
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the laws, and is bound to contribute his services to the protec- 
tion and defence of his country. 

May we not infer from man's duty in a republic, being 
higher, more intellectual and requiring more thought, that that 
form of government is more appropriately the natural, just and 
prsmeditated XQSMXi of man's native in its highest state of civili- 
zation ? In other words, that republican government is of di- 
vine origin, enjoined on man in his most mature and improved 
state. Republican government is the highest development of 
human society. 

The peculiar form of this government has cast upon its cit- 
izens a much larger responsibility. Here the people being 
the primal governing power, the theory of our republican sys- 
tem supposes that every man shall be instructed in public af- 
fairs, and that he shall bring to the performance of the duty 
which is assigned him, not only a desire to do that duty con- 
scientiously, but also such previous study and knowledge of 
what he is to do as shall enable him to do it, usefully to the 
country at large. Now this proposition implies in its terms 
the duty of education, for it is altogether impossible that any 
man can have an adequate idea of the many questions belong- 
ing to the administration of public affairs who does not read 
and make himself acquainted with the topics that are submit- 
ted to his judgment, and in regard to which, in the exercise of 
his constitutional duty, he is every year called upon to express 
his opinion. To suppose that so grave and important a duty 
as this, by which the general counsels of the nation are to be 
influenced, may be conscientiously performed by a man who 
has not given himself the trouble to reflect upon and under- 
stand what he is to decide, is to suppose that the well-being 
of this whole American community was intended, by the fa- 
thers of our polity, to be placed at the hazard of mere chance, 
or what is worse, rendered subservient to the selfish objects 
of crafty men who may infuse into the minds of ignorant citi- 
zens just such opinions and resolves as shall suit their own 
designs. — It is obvious that result is no legitimate product of 
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our system of government, and therefore it is, I say, that the 
duty of education is first and highest among the obligations 
of a citizen of the United States ; and it is also equally clear 
that this education must be directed to the object of training 
up the citizen to the knowledge of the structure and policy of 
the Government In this consists the great fundamental dif- 
ference between a free government and an absolute despotism. 
Our people are bound to study the public affairs, to watch 
those in authority, and to express their opinions freely upon all 
public matters. I have seen a short formula of instruction for 
the people of Austria which has been issued there by the gov- 
ernment in the shape of a catechism, in which every man was 
expected to learn his duty as a subject. One question and 
answer which, I remember, will give you a key to the whole 
duty of an Austrian subject as it is taught by the highest au- 
thority there : 

" What must citizens and country people do, not to be sus- 
pected ? 

Answer. — ^They must keep quietly at home, mind their own 
business, work and pray." 

If they do otherwise they are to be ^^ suspected^^ — ^and to be 
"suspected " there, is one of the highest of crimes. 

Passing now from our duty to our country, we come to the 
third, which is the duty we owe ourselves, our families, and 
our neighbors. This is personal to each, not common to all. 
Herein we come into the field of work. 

Nature has given to man a strong social instinct. This 
principle teaches him not only the duty of self-preservation, 
but that higher thrift which impels him to provide for his fam- 
ily ; and it is one of the most beautiful and benignant of the 
ordinances of Providence, that, in giving full scope to this 
thrift, we not only serve those in whose behalf it is primarily 
exercised, but we promote also the greatest interests of our 
country and our race. 

He who plants a seed in the earth by which a wholesome 
fiiiit is grown, may plant for himself, but in doing so he teaches 
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a benificent mystery to his generation, and produces a treas- 
ure for mankind. He who works at any craft instructs others 
in his art, and perpetuates and multiplies the resources of 
comfort and happiness for his posterity. No good work dies 
in the doing of it, but yields an hundred and a thousand fold 
in blessings far beyond the ken of the workman. 

Let us note this fact. There was a time when art was 
young, and man an unfurnished and almost houseless being. 
Tubal-cain, or in the mythos of an ancient day, as some call- 
ed him, Vulcan, had a gift whereby from the rude rock and 
earth he could extract precious iron — always a thousand times 
more precious than gold — and could fashion from it hard and 
sharp tools. Doubtless when he first shaped his most rough 
and imperfect axe he saw that he had done a good thing for 
himself, but little could he dream how rich a blessing he had 
given to mankind ; how with this implement man would be- 
come the monarch, of the wilderness, with power to convert the 
shaggy forest into smiling field and flowery meadow; how 
thereupon rich harvests would fling their golden glories to the 
breeze and load the gamer of a happy people with God's 
richest gifts. Littie did he dream that beyond the aid it gave 
him to build a better hut above his head and fence off the 
fiiry of the storm, in due order of improvement it should stud 
the whole earth with comfortable habitations, villages, towns, 
cities, palaces and temples. As it was in the beginning so is 
it now. No good work perishes. The divine faculty of man, 
ever creative, first works for himself and through himself for 
his whole race. 

Now this working for one's self, which, as I have said, ends 
not with sel^ but only begins there, is that chief duty to which, 
in my enumeration of moral obligations, we have arrived. 

What are the motives to impel us to this duty ? 

First, our wants in reference to the livelihood and comfort 
of our families and ourselves. 

Secondly, our hopes and desires to do something profit- 
able and usefiil to our neighbors and finends, or, rising above 
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this limit, to contribute to the welfare and happiness of our 
kind. 

In the pursuit of these objects the world lays open to us a 
wide field of choice. 

Here, in humblest sphere, is that work-field of simple 
labor uncomplicated with any demand of skill. Stiurdy mus- 
cle and patient endurance are all that it asks. 

Then comes that higher and more significant precinct 
where force and skill are necessary to the task ; where more 
or less intellect are required to guide the strong arm to its 
result. In this department we class all agricultural and me- 
chanic arts, beginning with the simplest, nor stopping until 
we have run through those which embrace the highest com- 
binations of mind and matter, which tax the strongest powers 
of intellect and explore the most hidden depths of physical 
philosophy. 

Connected with these we have all the departments of 
trade and traffic by which the products of mechanical skill 
and labor are circulated throughout the world. 

Then leaving the limits of matter, we have another field 
of work in those which employ mind alone without the aid of 
force. Where intellect finds employment in teaching man- 
kind, defining man's rights, instructing him in the mysteries 
of nature, lifting up his soul to the recognition of his God and 
imbuing his imagination with that sense of harmony and 
beauty of what is truly good and lovely, which elevates man 
to the highest perfection of his nature. 

This is the range of choice for man's work, and within it 
every human being may find his place according to his faculty. 

Not always, not ofi:en has man a free choice in entering 
upon this field. Necessity chooses for the most part for us — 
wisely so ordained. There are affinities between each man's 
faculty and the work he has to do, which sooner or later in 
his career bring them into their appropriate combination. In 
a computation of this world's vocations, it can never be that 
man shall be long shuffled out of place. It is a law of nature 
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which allots to each man his proper calling in such wise as 
fitly to supply all without over-stocking any. The workman 
is not slow to find out that he is supernumerary in his depart- 
ment. His good friend Necessity aptly whispers to him, when 
it is expedient to change his station. The easy motion of the 
whole social economy depends upon this fact, and that motion 
is never disturbed by severe friction without making it known, 
and speedily working itself again into truth. Let every man 
therefore, assure himself that, by due exercise of that insight 
and faculty of self-preservation which God has given him, and 
honest and faithful and assiduous application of his talent to 
the promotion of his own good, he cannot but thrive in the 
business of life. 



IV. 

THE INSTINCT OF SOCIETY. 

Sixty years and more have gone by since this republic 
took its present organized shape. Reading history upon its 
surface, as but a chronicle of events and their causes, that 
achievement of establishing this frame-work of society, seems 
to have been but the necessary result of the toil and travail, 
and preconcerted purpose of the generations of men who, up 
to that day, had given their thoughts to this endeavor. Read- 
ing history in its depths, afs the development of what lies at 
the heart of man revealing itself in action, of what impulses 
stir him to the fulfilment of his appointed destiny, and as the 
expositor of the faithfulness with which, in his allotted time 
and place and according to the strength that has been given 
him, he carries forward the vast design of this world, we may 
recognize the men of that sixty years ago as entrusted with no 
less than a divine legation, the purport of which was to lay 
the foundation stone upon this new continent of an altogether 
new, strange and untried edifice of social alliance. 
6 
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What multitudes should finally gather under the shelter 
of that edifice ; what might be their occasions and wants ; 
with what temper they might look upon the fabric around 
them, and whether in hate assail it or in love and reverence 
maintain it ; what foreign storms might burst upon its roof, 
or domestic strife threaten its walls, these founders of the 
edifice could no more than dimly, and with confiised and im- 
perfect vision of the future, foresee. Their appointment was 
to do the work immediately present before them with such 
skill as they possessed, and earnest labor in their vocation ; 
not necessarily, even not with any great insight into remote 
consequences ; it was to set the threads of our national exis- 
tence in the loom of Time ; and having done that, to leave 
the weaving of the web to the workmen who should succeed 
them. Looking to the momentous character of this enter- 
prise, its relation to the happiness and its influence upon the 
fate of mankind, I have not too strongly characterized it when 
I said that those to whom it was committed were entrusted 
with a divine enterprise ; although very obviously to us, re- 
flecting upon the continually changing aspect of the event 
and the gradual unfolding of its magnitude beyond any pre- 
conceived design of its ojjerators, these men had but faint 
perception of the God-like munificence of their labor. We 
may remark them in such memorials of their doings as they 
have transmitted to us, speaking of their work as an experi- 
ment and doubtingly of it as a scheme that might or might 
not fulfil its end. Nay, we shall find some of them regarding 
it as a chance-bom plan of social frame-work, whereby, if no 
better should be devised, they and their fellow-woodsmen 
might hold together in politic brotherhood in time to come ; 
others of them, more sanguine, even nursing a feeble hope 
that in this form of polity, it might, peradventure, happen 
that their children should be able to convert this Atlantic and 
Pacific wilderness into sunny fields and fill it with the abodes 
of men. 

Assuredly it was no experiment in any common interpre- 
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tation of that word ; more confidently may we say it was no 
chance-bom plan of social frame- work. No meditative mind, 
conscious of that faith which glimmers even through our 
murkiest unbelief, can look upon this as any other than a 
fore-ordained structure of civil polity, contrived by the Great 
Lawgiver of the universe, and put into visible shape and an- 
nounced by those whom he had set apart for that especial 
task. It is true they were not called to this great design by 
loud invocation with awful portent, as when of old the shep- 
herd of Midian, on Horeb, was summoned to the founding 
of an empire by the voice of the Deity in the burning bush ; 
nor was the mandate syllabled on graven tablets, as at the 
Exodus of Israel, when the Patriarch bore the divine com- 
mandments directly from the hand of Jehovah down from 
Sinai to the multitude who waited below with outstretched 
arms and eyes up-turned in reverential wonder, as they watched 
the descending footsteps of their holy messenger. Still 
was this work of our forefathers from God. In the bosoms 
of these woodsmen whispered a secret voice — " Lay ye the 
foundations of a vast empire, and lay them broad and deep, 
sufficient for the need of all after days." In obedience to 
this voice, trusting in Heaven and not in human strength, 
seeing but short way before them, and having but little knowl- 
edge of the best means for the end, they entered upon their 
work. 

Not chance-constructed then, was this social frame, but 
more truly might we say the creation of necessity ; necessity 
whose unerring instinct filled every mind with a perception 
of what was fit to be done and endued every heart with reso- 
lution to do it J which spoke the preordained decree and 
gathered the people together and set them about the work to 
give palpable form and outward ordinances to this scheme of 
society which is now recognized over the whole earth under 
the distinctive name of North American. What was there in 
this voice of necessity but the divine behest commanding the 
upspringing of a new nation, speaking as once it spoke to 
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Inachus or Deucalion, or more authentically to Cecrops in the 
wilds of Attica, or to Cadmus iii the Boeotian forests ? By 
necessity I mean not that present want which is ever found 
so keen a spur to present action ; but rather in a higher sense. 
I mean that peremptory force which constrains every created 
thing to submit to the law of its existence ; that holds all 
things true in their allegiance to nature, compelling a uniform, 
exact and inevitable obedience to her demands ; by virtue 
of which every thing is as it is and could not otherwise exist ; 
that necessity whereby God reveals Himself in the moral 
world, as by heat He reveals Himself in the physical — the 
one no less quickening the seeds of moral good with which 
the universe is strown, than the other quickens, increases and 
fructifies the seeds which fill the earth. 

I think we may observe in all society a principle at the 
heart of its constitution much more powerful than what we 
are accustomed to recognize as Human Intelligence, and 
which impresses upon each community of men their distinctive 
character more absolutely than scheme of government or code 
of laws. In other words, society has a constitution deeper 
seated than that which is apparent in its written or traditional 
legi.^lation. This principle I would call, by way of discrimi- 
nation, the instinct of the community. It is the fundamental, 
primeval manifestation of that necessity of which I have 
spoken, and in reference to which I have affirmed that the 
establishment of this New World community was no less than 
the fulfilment of a divine command. 

To say that every individual animated being has in itself a 
principle of self-preser\'ation is to utter an acknowledged tru- 
ism. It is no more than to affirm that whatever is created is 
endued with an attribute which enables it to answer the end 
of its existence. Perhaps it is not so familiar to the medita- 
tions of many to say that this principle of self-preservation is 
also inherent, with more or less energy, in ever}* organized 
community of animated beings. I hold that, however, to be 
equally true. There is an instinct of the community as well as 
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of the individual. This is strangely apparent in many of the 
tribes of the inferior animal world, among which this instinct 
supplies the place of law and marvellously works towards the 
maintenance and perpetuation of the community to which it be- 
longs. It may be recognized throughout the domain of animated 
nature in every stage of development, from the most crude and 
imperfect forms of alliance up to the most perfect. 

In the world of inferior animals there are some wholly self- 
dependant, which have no social relations with their kind. 
There are others whose social instinct is limited to a very small 
sphere of activity : we observe some of these uniting in society 
with no other purpose than attack and plunder. — They com- 
bine merely to overcome their prey ; — others only for defence. 
There are classes of animals which exhibit, individually, no ex- 
traordinary sagacity, but, in society, present the most admirable 
traits of government, adapted not only to attack and defence, 
but full of demonstration of that economy, order, obedience to 
a common authority and devotion to a common good, which 
clearly announce the purpose of their alliance to be social 
comfort, providence against future want and security in their 
possessions. We may trace in some of these a faculty which 
we are scarce willing to call unreasoning, and in the exhibition 
of which we may discern a glimmering light of polity, which with 
difficulty we can believe is not the result of reflection and in- 
terchange of opinion among the members of the social body. 
They have habits, occupations, and what we may denominate 
laws, curiously indicative of established government. They 
have their sports, their labors, their wars and their divisions of 
spoil, regulated by some common rule which all seem to under- 
stand and all obey. We might almost infer from their actions 
some faculty resembling that of speech, by which they commu- 
nicate to each other their thoughts and make known the com- 
mon resolves of the tribe. Who that has noted the ways of 
the beaver but has been struck with surprise at the knowledge 
and art with which his community, or little republic, has con- 
structed its lodgements and bulwarks of defence? Thjy build 
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their dam — the joint property of the state — of timber cut, by 
themselves, at one season of the year and laid by to be used at 
another season. It is prepared with the foresight of experienced 
engineers, with judicious selection and careful adaptation to its 
intended use. The dam is constructed with discreet consid- 
eration of its locality : if the current be strong, then it is built 
obliquely up the stream, according to a mathematical princi- 
ple of resistance, from which human builders have taken a 
profitable lesson : if the current be weak and the stream not of 
a nature to be exposed to freshets, then the dam is laid, with 
least expense of labor, directly in a straight rectangular line 
from bank to bank. In this enterprise the tribe work together, 
each member having his allotted part, the whole superintended, 
we must believe, by some leader whose wisdom and forecast 
is sufficient to the task. Within the protection of this fortifi- 
cation or bulwark, we may see their private domicils, property 
set apart for each family and maintained in severalty — com- 
pactly and skilfiilly built with due estimate of the strength 
necessary to protect the inmates against their ordinary ene- 
mies ; in truth, every house a castle. The ant will show us 
the like picture of civil polity. Even more conspicuously may 
we see it in the bee, with his geometrical craft measuring the 
angles of his cell by that mysterious rule which nature has 
taught him ; his ingeniously planned little city ; his separation 
of ranks ; his established system of work, from sun to sun, to 
fill the public gamer ; his foreign wars and sometimes his sedi- 
tions and rebellions and summary execution of offenders. What 
are all these but larger or smaller manifestations of the social 
instinct indicating the existence in each community of that prin- 
ciple of self-preservation of which I have spoken ? 

Now this same instinct, in more perfect degree, belongs to 
man. The beaver ant and bee, and all other inferior animals of 
the society-seeking class, have each their appropriate and in- 
variable form in the development of their attribute. They 
work under the same conditions, and with the same visible re- 
sults in every community of the species. Variations may be 
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produced by climate and the different circumstances which are 
found to press upon different communities, but all within the 
influence of the same climate or affected by the same circum- 
stances, exhibit the same phenomena ; although there has been 
no transmission of knowledge that we can detect in the char- 
acteristic arts of the tribes to produce this uniformity. All their 
skill and all their show of polity ends in this limited and unva- 
r)ang manifestation of the instinct. 

In man this principle is not only more expansive, but it is 
distinguished by the variety of the modes in which it reveals 
itself. He superadds to the instinct a subtle reflection on the 
circumstances around him, and brings to its aid his acute fore- 
sight, his inherited experience, his full communication of thought 
with his fellow-man, and his derivative learning — that knowl- 
edge which has been imparted to him by those who had some- 
thing to teach ; and yet, with all these accomplishments or per- 
fections of his nature, his advances towards a state of society, 
and his strongest impulses towards the building up and perpet- 
uating of that society after he has once united in it, are the 
pronnptings of his instinct. He is a creature who cannot sub- 
sist alone ; he turns to society by a propensity as unconscious 
and as irresistible as that which conducts the infant to its foun- 
tain of nourishment ; and he works in the primary organiza- 
tion of that society by force of a necessity, the ultimate result of 
which is as little known to him as the final order of the hive, 
perhaps, is known to the bee that toils in the dark upon his 
own hexagonal compartment. Such is the first impulse which 
leads to association ; such the law which gives to each commu- 
nity its peculiar form and aboriginal impress; from which 
ground work grow up all its future complexities of structure. 

This, it strikes me, is a fact of deep import in the history 
of man. In a due consideration of it we may discover the so- 
lution of that mystery of the varieties of the human race ; the 
distinguishing marks of tribes and nations ; their diverse pur- 
suits and habits ; their various forms of government and unal- 
terable attachment to peculiar customs and modes of life. 
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Therein we may solve these strange riddles of man's aversion 
to man ; his conquests over his fellow, and long abiding of vic- 
tor and vanquished together, without assimilation, almost with- 
out sympathy, in the same land. In the careful following up 
of this fact we may discern how, from that day when the curse 
first fell upon the head of Canaan, down even to the present, 
her children have been hewers of wood and drawers of water 
to their brethren ; how Ishmael still wanders houseless on the 
desert ; how the fierce Mauritanian dies in his captivity, un- 
tameable to the yoke ; and how, passing by a thousand other 
diversities, the Anglo-Saxon under all climes and in every con- 
dition speaks the language and wears the brow of a fireeman. 
These are only the unfoldings of the original instinct which 
the Creator has implanted diversely in the tribes, and ordained 
to be the distinctive mark by which the families of men, after 
the dispersion, were to be known over the face of the earth. 
And, I think, the history of the world will warrant us in say- 
ing, that no nation or tribe of people has ever thriven under 
an organization ungenial to the peculiar instinct of its society. 
The instinct of the tribe is at the foundation of all its ordi- 
nances, customs and observances ; the outward government is 
the premeditated and debated form of alliance, by which this 
inward and impulsive faculty of the tribe utters itself and 
makes itself known. And although this government may have 
been resolved upon with abundant exercise of free will and 
choice between that and others; with full deliberation and 
consent of minds ; yet the ground-work instinct has been mon- 
itor in all, and given the first impulse by which the legislator, 
— be he original priest or prophet, — or be it conclave or other 
grave assembly of elders, — ^has founded the institutions, which 
have communicated outward shape to their polity. Necessity 
has thus guided free-will and built up each society as we find it 
I might pursue this theme, fruitful of topics of command- 
ing interest, into the range of inquiry which it proposes, and 
show how admirably these radical diversities in the human race 
promote the design of Providence in harmonizing the distribu- 
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tion of good and evil, in stimulating mankind to the conquest 
of the rugged earth, and in furnishing motive for that universal 
relation and brotherhood among nations, which is the origin 
of commerce and interchange of bounties — one of the chief 
blessings of our lot, even though inseparable from some inter- 
change of strife. 

The great family of mankind is divided into two very signifi- 
cant fragments, known to us as the Old World and the New. 
Each of these divisions is peopled with the children of different 
tribes of our race ; and although now greatly blended together, 
in that form of union which has obliterated many original 
differences, they still preserve some peculiar features of each 
tribe, which may be traced through all the eras of its existence. 
Many tribes yet remain entire, with all their peculiarities of 
origin vividly stamped upon them. At the era of the founda- 
tion of these tribes or families, when first separated from the 
primal stock, we must suppose that they were distinguished by 
essential varieties of constitution, mental temperament and 
physical conformation, resulting perhaps from ch'matic influen- 
ces, from local conditions affecting the supply of food, and from 
the tendency of occupations and pursuits. 

In this view the Old World and the New World present 
fundamental modifications of society worthy of the most dili- 
gent study. 

Let us give the value it deserves to that obvious but con- 
trolling fact, that society on the other side of the Atlantic is 
of ancient growth. Into what a dim antiquity does it reach ? 
These modem dynasties of centuries springing from the old 
Roman Monarchy — ^the Roman from the Greek — ^the Greek 
from the Egyptian — the Egyptian from what unknown cradle 
— who can say ? What a vista is that to look through ! How 
mysteriously and grandly does the man of that Old World pre- 
sent himself to our imagination, indoctrinated through tliat 
long series of ages, in all the sophistications of his eventful 
descent ! The society in which he is nurtured, or rather I 
might say, moulded, what is it but a curious magazine of cus- 
6* 
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toms, prescriptions and immemorial usages ; of habits which 
have grown into natures ; of laws which have been framed to 
strange and forgotten exigencies ; of opinions case-hardened 
in the furnace of Time ; of prejudices carefully instilled as con- 
venient safeguards of authority ; — ^the whole, shrewdly mag- 
nified in value, by a sentiment peculiar to that Old World, the 
reverence of antiquity ; and out of it all, emerging that most 
notable characteristic, conventional subordination — the subor- 
dination of rank, which, in great degree, stifles that natural, 
generous and manly principle, subordination grounded on 
merit, age, service and social usefulness. 

What a world of vicissitude has gone into the building up 
of that society ! Far back we see it in the patriarchal era, 
with its simple, unlimited despotism. This succeeded by the 
era which marks the first scattering of families, and earliest 
recognition of law of primogeniture : the first born, master 
of such rude wealth as the time afforded, and the dependant 
younger brother seeking protection in his service. Then the 
more memorable migration of the tribe; with decreasing 
store of wordly goods and increasing sense of self-depend- 
ance. In this increase of strength, the growth and outbreak 
of fierce passions, domestic feuds, battles, privy murder and 
strife in all its sharpest forms ; until out of this hot ferment 
compulsory mastership arises, and society becomes knotted 
and tangled into that mass of weakness and power which 
tradition has brought to our notice in sundry forms of clan- 
ship and rule of chieftains, and finally moulding itself into 
systems — feudal, and others of kindred military structure. 

The drama of life is then filled with men in hauberk and 
mail, turning the world into a stage for prize-fighters, and 
perplexing simple thinkers with dismal confusion of might 
and right. At this juncture, we cannot but note, mixing in 
this caldron of world's contentions, some distinct spice of 
priestcraft, giving slight flavor of peace and breeding in men's 
minds, a curious mixture of clerical veneration and secular 
ferocity. The next period brings to view that deadly war 
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kindled up by Conscience: — the most conspicuous of all for its 
influence upon the character of society. There we remark 
man grown stern under preaching of Christian love, and in- 
duing himself in armor, in the name of the meekest of all re- 
ligions, to compel assent to doctrinal subtleties ; an age of 
frightful anomalies. The cross, emblem of mercy, lifted 
high in the pell-mell of battle by Godfrey of Bouillon as a sig- 
nal for the work of extermination upon the Saracen; or 
borne by Simon de Montfort, it grows crimson with the blood 
of the lowly Albigences : it flutters on the banner that pur- 
sues the terror-stricken Vaudois to their caves ; it is reared 
above the chair of St Dominic in the holy office, whence it 
witnesses the hideous Torquemada-burnings of eight thousand 
devoted martyrs, and sanctions the sentence which consigns 
John Huss and Jerome of Prague to the same ordeal of fire. 

All men, at length cry aloud for reit in this sword and fag- 
got embroilment, and out of this pause for breath and repose, 
grows up that active and benign dominion, which we are 
accustomed to call the commercial reign. Kinder sentiments 
take root in the human breast, and the world gradually awakens 
to the conviction that it may afford a better occupation than 
knocking out brains, and turning flesh and blood more quick- 
ly than nature decrees, into clods. 

Such in the main, has been the progress of Old World so- 
ciety. It is the ultimate product of Nature warring against 
impediment through a career of centuries. It has grown up 
in the stint of wholesome nurture, like a hoary forest which 
has broken through the chasms and fissures of a rocky moun- 
tain side — its roots planted in a fertile soil, but the shape of 
its expansion impressed upon it by opposing incumbrances. 
From this seed-bed has it sprung, a sturdy, gnarled, distorted, 
but not unluxuriant growth, with tendencies still to throw its 
branches in the direction given to it by the obstructions 
against which it has striven. 

Averting our eyes from this to the New World, how different 
is the whole order of things within our. view 1 Without custom, 
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prescriptions, almost without habits, society here is the direct 
product of bare necessity, and has taken the simple and inev- 
itable form which said necessity, the law of its being, has giv- 
en it. It had no ancient incumbrances to strive against ; it 
had no settled forms of social relation to fetter it ; it scarcely 
had preconceived opinions of what was fit for it. Society here 
started upon its career, full grown and fully armed, — a fresh 
creation, with only the fresh law of its nature to guide its foot- 
steps. Every thing on this continent was new and strange. 
The men who came hither were already civilized, learned, 
thoughtful ; capable of their own heads to contrive what their 
occasions needed. Their first consciousness here was an un- 
accustomed, engrossing and glad sense of freedom. This 
boundless forest was to them an image of fi-eedom. The sky 
above them vaulted a temple wherein a God of Liberty was 
everywhere present. The eternal mountains were his theme ; 
the roaring surge of ocean, as it broke upon this wide unpeo- 
pled strand, was the echo of his voice ; the very solitude and si- 
lence of the deep wilderness were to them a sublime meditation 
of his nature, training their minds to the perception of that grand 
sentiment which was to become the living principle of this new 
world. In this rapt and wonder-striking state of existence a 
new arid marvellous impulse unfolded itself in their bosoms ; 
that impulse which straightway marshalled them, side by side, 
in resolute array to fight their battie through these untrodden 
wilds, and which taught ttem to enact such laws of compan- 
ionship, and only such, as should render the issues of that bat- 
tle sure. Brave hearts were they : chosen men, each and ev- 
ery one of them ! chosen for strength of soul, power to endure and 
strive, with resolution never to be daunted — for none but such 
would, in that day, have tempted this boisterous Atlantic. — 
In such confederation or brotherhood of men it is particular- 
ly to be noted that the community-instinct was towards equal- 
ity, and only such preference of one before another as was in- 
dispensable to the work in hand. 

Here was the beginning of New World association ; and 
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from this germ has grown up all that we see around us ; as years 
rolled by, witnessing new struggles and conquests over nature, 
the peculiar social principle of this community became more 
deeply rooted in the constitution of our people, transfused itself 
over a wider circle of habits and modes of existence, and led 
society onward to the more sure establishment of those ordi- 
nances and institutions which belong only to this soil. In this 
fact we find the source of our peculiar republicanism ; the es- 
sential universally-acknowledged and perpetual badge of Amer- 
ican polity, an elective head. Rotation of service, political 
equality and common access to honors. These are our ele- 
mental desires, and no system of government could be render- 
ed compatible with the character and sentiment of this nation 
which, in any observable degree, abrogated this political equal- 
ity and common access to honors. This view of the attributes 
and conditions of Old World and New World society, presents 
to us, prominent before all other deductions, this one worthy of 
special observation, — namely, that necessity, which is but the 
instinct, has rendered the Old World inevitably monarchical in 
its structure, and the New World inevitably Republican. Any 
one who has a true insight into the history of Europe (to say 
nothing of those other sections of the Old World more radically 
despotic in their forms of association) and who has studied the 
evolution of political sentiment in its several communities, must, 
I think, arrive at the conclusion that> by no effort of human 
agency, might the people who inhabit there be rendered repub- 
lican, in our New World sense of the word Republicanism. 
This, our embodiment of the idea of self-government, is ab- 
horrent not only to the opinions, laws and social organization 
of Europe, but it is repugnant to the habits, and necessides 
of Its population ; I do not mean to imply that there is not an 
eminently intelligent sense of human right among the most en- 
lightened of these nations, or to affirm that the principles of 
free government have not been fully understood and powerful- 
ly announced by many great and illustrious minds, especially 
in that land of free opinion from which we derive our national 
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origin ; but I do mean to say that the institutions which have 
sprung up here among us, would fail to gratify the wants of 
those transatlantic societies, and would prove to be utterly in- 
sufficient to answer the ends of government among their peo- 
ple. The masses of European population, — that very portion 
of society who stand most in need of the aid of free govern- 
ment, who have therefore always had the greatest interest in 
the question of popular right, — have, through all the changes 
of their condition, demonstrated their unfitness for that pecu- 
liar exhibition of political power which is the distinction and 
glory of our land, — the power of self-government. May we not 
find proof of this in those blind struggles and upheavings of 
the overburdened people, who, at different eras, through that 
long history of Europe, have striven against unjust mastership, 
— speaking, in not the clearest language, but still intelligibly to 
us, their imperfect perception that man had some natural right 
to look after his own happiness, and was entitled to say a 
word in his own behalf, concerning the distribution of this 
world's good, when he found his fellow-man intent upon tak- 
ing all the profit and leaving him all the toil ? What but this, 
or some twilight glimmer of this conviction, fiercely and brut- 
ishly enough exp«*essed, I admit, are those Jack Cade ferments, 
those Whitehoods, Jacqueries, and John of Leyden outbreaks, 
which run through the annals of Europe, — even down to that 
most fi-ightful orgasm of popular frenzy, the great Passion-Vol- 
cano of France, which early in this our own generation, terri- 
fied those who looked upon it, and, even now, turns the world 
pale in the reading of it ? May we not discern in all these 
some crude imagining of a theory of self-government ; an in- 
sufficient, unformed, abortive conception of another order of 
polity wholly unlike that in which the movers of these fer- 
ments lived ? We may read in the sequel of all such convul- 
sions ; in the quick departure of their authors firom all rational 
computation of the means of success ; in the small knowledge 
they disclose of the nature of true liberty ; in the bloody feroc- 
ity and wild license of their career ; and, above all, in their 
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invariable establishment among themselves of the worst and 
most oppressive mastership and utter extinguishing of that 
dim spark of human right from which their enterprise derived 
its first heat, — in all these facts we may read that the Instinct 
of Continental European society is incompatible with Repub- 
lican government, in our American meaning of that phrase. 

On the other hand, American organization, with the like 
abhorrence, under the same dictation of its instinct, repels all 
approach to the monarchical constitution. No art of man 
might establish among us an aristocracy, as that word is un- 
derstood in description of government. Who shall assume 
the first titular dignities ? Here are many millions to choose 
from, all standing on the" same platform. Who among these 
is rash enough to propose, who to accept, this investiture ? 
If one should be found so rash as to accept it, then, who bows 
the knee before him, gives him precedence, admits his dignity ? 
How inexpressibly foolish would that man appear in the midst 
of these millions, who should first wear his star and ribbon ! 
How worse than inexpressibly odious would that man be who 
should first suggest this star and ribbon decoration to his 
countrymen ! Not odious only, but in every sense, and cliiefly 
in its most painfiil sense, would he be " a man forbid," a wan- 
derer denied fire and water, denied roof and bed ; abhorred 
as one plague-stricken j who could hold no communion in this 
land ; find no charity ; but only perish in universal scorn. 

There are wide and radical differences between the com- 
munities inhabiting the two continents. To say that these 
differences are the product of habit, education, discipline ; 
that they result from circumstances, and are not founded in 
the nature of the men themselves, in no respect impugns the 
truth or force of the distinction I have made between them. 
The individuals composing these communities belong to the 
same race or family of mankind ; in such light their instincts 
are the same, but they are in different worlds which have dif- 
ferent community-instincts. I would not be understood to in- 
fer from these differences that one form of organization is 
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necessarily either more intelligent, more prosperous, or more 
capable of satisfying the wants of the people to whom it is 
. applied, than the other ; although I think even Europeans 
will admit that we have the advantage of them, at least on 
the score of diffusive happiness. My belief is, that on each 
continent society is organized on the principles best suited to 
it ; and that what would be very wise as a principle of organi- 
zation in American institutions, might be very insuflScient in 
European. Providence is kind to man in giving to him, in 
every locality, the instinct and the faculty which shall best 
preserve him there. Even what is denominated free or con- 
stitutional monarchy, on the basis of which English and French 
society have attained to the highest cultivation and vigor, 
might be found an impossible condition of association in Tur- 
key, much more impossible in China. 

It is enough for us to know that here, in America, we have 
an organization of society with distinctive tendencies different 
from the rest of the world ; from which it would seem to follow 
that if we desire to make our nation as powerful, as prosper- 
ous and great as its nature will allow it to become, we must 
study it as an American question, and strengthen our institu- 
tions by building them up on our own American principle. 

Form of government I hold to be of little significance in 
this question of society. It is merely derivative and conse- 
quential. I mean that it is only the outward utterance of 
the instinct or principle at the foundation of the community. 
Our community would be free in defiance of its laws, if, by 
any accident, they should stand in opposition to the spirit 
of its people. We only obey such law as is congruous with 
the nature of our society ; all other is but verbiage — ^use- 
less conjunction of syllables. Law is to us no more than 
the necessary detail which appoints time and place and de- 
scribes the manner of doing that which is found requisite to 
fulfil the ends of republican government. Freedom is a prin- 
ciple which presides over and informs all this code of legis- 
lation, and inevitably, either by appointed process or violent 
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revolt, abrogates whatever portion of it obstructs the move- 
ment of our social machinery in the course we have established 
for it. 

It is, in no degree, in conflict with this primary element of 
our organization to say that the most apparent and universally 
pervading feature in our scheme of government is, that the 
best shall rule. Much more obvious is that feature in our 
republican organization than in any monarchical constitution. 
In truth, there is no principle more deeply implanted in the 
human breast than that same desire that the best shall rule ; 
and a great point of distinction between the republican and 
monarchical theory is, not in the denial of the value of this 
sentiment, but in the mode of giving it efficacy. The weak 
man not only looks to the strong for guidance, but God has 
given him a social right to such duty from the strong man. 
He who is strong in wisdom shall be counsellor : he who is 
strong in courage shall be champion ; he who is strong in art 
shall be the director and guide in his art. That is the rescript 
of Nature. These are gifts bestowed for social good ; the 
community have a right to the use of these gifts, and the pos- 
sessors of them owe their exercise for the benefit of society, 
as among the highest of those duties which jurists define as 
of the class of imperfect obligation. 

In the framing of our government we have striven to pub- 
lish this duty on the part of the gifted, and to provide the 
people with the means to attain its performance. We do not 
go into an election in which the written law providing for it, 
has not been careful to inform us that the best shall be chosen ; 
and in every other high function, our citizen is taught that 
whatever is to be done shall be done by discreet counsel and 
agency of the best. 

Who are the best ? There is a question that opens the 
whole volume of government. 

Travel the world over and ask that question. Ask it of Old 
Time and of To-day. Men have debated it upon many a 
bloody field, and from Sesostris down to Napoleon it has been 
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often mournfully answered in the groans of nations. If we 
interrogate enlightened Europe, she will answer, — Our best sur- 
round our thrones ; and they are best by privilege of birth, 
whereby we compute them to possess higher excellence than 
others, and therefore have we confided to them government 
over our people as their right 

America will answer this question, not less confidently, — 
our chief magistrate, our governors, senators and counsel- 
lors, and all men clothed with power among us, are our best, 
because, with deliberation and careful selection, we have 
chosen them, asking each man's opinion thereon, and his 
vote to say whom he thinks or computes to be best ; and upon 
majority of voices — ^in which majority we believe the wiser 
and better opinion resides — ^we have made our choice ; by 
such elaborate process have we appointed our rulers. Nay, 
to make sure of having the best always, we allow no man to 
govern too long, without bringing his conduct back to our in- 
spection and close scrutiny, that we may say whether by lapse 
of time, or failure of faculty, or pride of heart, or other distem- 
perature, he has ceased to be our best; and if we find him 
wanting, to choose again. 

This is the abstract theory developed in the fundamental 
ordinances of this government, and is truly the most honest 
desire at the heart of our society. Now, we cannot but re- 
gret to confess, it sometimes perversely falls out, with all our 
care on this head, and this ever-acknowledged desire to have 
our best, that in too many cases, out of the multitude wherein 
we are daily choosing who shall govern, we do not very acutely 
hit our mark, — ^but unhappily mistake, and select incapable 
men for high places, — even sometimes the worst. Manifestly, 
it is with no deliberation and full knowldge of what we are 
doing, that we commit such mistake ; but human insight 
is often purblind, and knowledge how to choose, in some 
perplexing cases, too rare a gift to choose at all times rightly. 
Passion so frequently distorts the vision, ignorance so bedims 
it, art and craft so bewilder it, and wicked teachers so often 
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industriously misdirect it, that it can scarcely happen other- 
wise, but the people may, now and then, be deceived and un- 
wittingly make a bad choice. 

How then to secure ourselves, in this republican govern- 
ment, where so much depends upon it, against the accident 
of making a bad choice of our rulers, and truly at all times to 
provide ourselves with the best ? Whosoever shall effectively 
teach this skill to our age shall be accounted a great benefac- 
tor ; — ^worthy shall he be of a statue. I can meditate on no 
theme that has reference to a greater amount of national pros- 
perity than this. When that skill is attained, all imposture, 
false pretension, quackery and demagogue artifice — the chief 
enemies of pure and healthful republican government — will 
vanish fi*om our confines ; until it is acquired, these cankers of 
our system will, in spite of all our circumspection, make some 
inroad upon the perfect health of our body. Undoubtedly this 
secret lies in Education. But in what mode of education, upon 
what scheme of principles it is to be based, what kind of learn- 
ing and acquirement it is to teach us, are very momentous 
considerations. Let me once again say, that our society is 
American, and that the teachings by which this mind of ours 
is to be stored with wholesome aliment must be appropriately 
American. In saying that, I would be understood to imply 
that many instructions in Old World opinions and sentiments, 
which are excellent enough in the region of their birth, are not 
always the most excellent guides for this New World society. 
I think we have something in that kind to unlearn, as well as 
much that belongs to ourselves to learn. 

This question of American education demands a very care- 
fid thousjht. 

The natural source' of respect among mankind is power. 
We are sensible of this even from our first experiences within 
the walls of a primary school, up to our last under the dome 
of the Capitol. Whosoever has power wins respect according 
to the measure of his faculty. 

There are some very observable varieties in the distribu- 
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tion of this attribute, dependent on the organization of society. 
Rank, title, privilege of birth among a large portion of man- 
kind, are symbols or something more than symbols of power ; 
— they are depositories of it and hold it at their command. 
In America, they are nothing — they are even, for the most part, 
as things go with us, symbols of weakness. I leave v/ealth 
out of my enumeration, because it is rather the fruit of Power, 
and is common to every form of association. We are ac- 
customed to hear it said. Knowledge is Power. I should like 
the proverb better, if it said Wisdom ; for there may be 
knowledge without wisdom, and in such case knowledge is of 
little worth ; not much better than feebleness. Faculty, 
skill, wisdom, capacity to do somewhat that the world needs 
to have done — these are truly power, wherever they exist. 
We may remark that these qualities are inherent and personal 
to the possessor ; they come from the Creator and constitute 
naturally the highest order of power. Rank, title, privilege 
of birth and station are extrinsic ; they come from man, and 
constitute an altogether lower order of power. 

In the examination of this difference we meet a prominent 
distinction between Old World and New World society — be- 
tween the monarchical and republican organization. The 
monarchical reverses the arrangement of nature, and lifts up 
the inferior order of power, above the intrinsically superior. 
The republican gives to the highest its due precedence ; in 
great part disallows and abrogates the other. 

In the republican form power is the natural gift ; it is the 
capacity to do. 

In the monarchical form it is the artificial investiture — the 
capacity to command others to do. 

These are broad discriminations. 

I do not say that in monarchical governments, skill, faculty, 
wisdom, are not sources of power ; but I would note that 
they are subordinate to rank, title and inheritance ; nor do 
I say that in republican government there is not some au- 
thority of station ; but it is subordinate to personal faculty. 
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My object is to show that, as distinctive features of the 
two forms, the American ascribes the highest power to per- 
sonal endowment; the European and all others to the arti- 
ficial and derivative privilege, the gift of the sovereign. 

In this distinction we may find a chief ground of preference 
for republican government before all others. Whosoever 
among us has faculty to be useful, holds a sure patent of power, 
and may earn by it consideration and respect ; and as this fac- 
ulty comes not by man's ordinance, but is the immediate gift of 
God, every citizen of this land, of howsoever humble parent- 
age or lowly fortune, has but to present his gift to his brethren, 
to win his way to such* authority and station as the virtue and 
measure of the gift may warrant. In whatever breast such 
faculty resides, the owner finds himself, wherever he may 
stand within our confines, upon a theatre where the prize 
of honor is surely and impartially dealt out to him accord- 
ing to the value of his possession. This is of the essence 
of the republican system. The cultivation of this capacity to 
do what is needful to society, taking it in its broadest sense, 
should be the chief end of all education. The highest wants 
of a nation in the scale of importance, are those belonging to 
the department of public economy and morals. These fall 
within the provirxe of the statesman. The most numerous 
wants are those which belong to the department of art and 
mechanical science ; they range through the field of agricul- 
ture, manufactures and commerce. All are constantly asking 
aid from the mind of the nation. 

The economy of government and the difiusion of moral 
truth open a sphere of usefulness to the teacher wherein he 
who has faculty to teach what is necessary, is raised up to the 
highest station, authority arid reverence among his generation. 
Mechanical science and useful art are ever in the quest 
of new discoveries, enlisting the most subtile and acute fac- 
ulties of thought and invention to keep pace with the increas- 
ing demands of civilization. He who has capacity to answer 
these demands, has a quality by which he cannot fail, if he be 
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earnest in his endeavor, to win consideration and respect from 
his fellow-men. As the culture of society advances, the re- 
finement of mind through the aid of literature and the fine arts, 
through the improvement of taste and the cultivation of fancy, 
discloses a new and beautiful circle of wants, still calling for 
fresh exhibitions of that capacity to do which I have described 
as the token of power. In a scheme of self-government such as 
ours its true aim and function are to develope in their greatest 
efficacy, the various faculties to which I have alluded. It is 
the essential principle at the foundation of republican educa- 
tion, to inculcate the precept that whatever is useful can be no 
otherwise than honorable. In a sound and healthful society, 
men naturally attach respect to that talent which is capable of 
contributing to the common good ; and if we do not find such 
talent meeting its due share of honor over the whole earth, it 
can only be because the better and juster perceptions of man- 
kind have been dimmed and confounded by vicious interpola- 
tions of opinion and prejudice. 

It has sometimes happened that a band of voyagers have 
been storm-driven and wrecked upon an uncivilized coast and 
have been forced by their misfortune to unite in society for 
common defence and such comfort as they had the skill to 
create. We can have no difficulty to recognize in such asso- 
ciation a little republic wherein the useful would be the true 
test of all influence. The wisest man among them would 
undoubtedly be regarded with the highest esteem. He who 
could teach what was fit to be done in their emergency would 
be listened to with greatest deference, and would, in truth, 
possess the largest share of power ; — ^for the teacher of useful 
things is at the head of all human society in the scale of au- 
thority and reverence. Next to him in favor and power would" 
be the man who had an art or craft by which he might do 
somewhat for the common good ; the man who could make 
for himself tools and by skilful use of them construct habita- 
tions for shelter ; still more him who could contrive and build 
a vessel by which the members of this miniature state might 
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ultimately escape irora their thraldom. These men would 
win all suifrsige in such a community ; they would receive all 
honor. Can we be at a loss to trace the source of this 
respect? Is it not because they have the capacity to do some- 
what useful which is the natural foundation of true power ? 

The wants of this greater American Republic are infinitely 
more complicated than in our little concourse of shipwrecked 
voyagers, but the foundation of authority and influence is the 
same in both. The faculty to be useful on the larger theatre 
is only more diversified in kind and needs to be more perfect 
in nature. Wisdom to advise, is capacity to do, in its highest 
relation. He who has wisdom to guide his generation, to teach 
it, to lift it up into a state of greater security, resource and hap- 
piness ; especially he who has faculty to instruct his kind in 
those truths which bring man nearer to the throne of his Crea- 
tor, is at the head of men : high priest and teacher, that man 
is seen through all history replete with power. Even so do we 
now look upon the lawgiver of ancient days ; so upon the 
august instructers in religion and philosophy ; so upon those 
great poets who have opened to us the secrets of our own na- 
ture : the renown of these men still shines bright through the 
depths of time, now, even as at first, making manifest their gift, 
the capacity to do somewhat needful to the world. 

Next to these we rank the men whose faculty has opened 
the locked-up treasures of the material world, fashioned them 
into instruments of comfort, and contributed new forces in aid 
of civilization : Old Tubal-cain, first worker in the metals, the 
man who made the tools by which all other craftsmen work, 
and taught the use of them, what power was there in that rough 
head and that right arm of his 1 how significant has his exist- 
ance been to the world 1 In this perpetual contest with the 
grosser elements of matter many benefactors of mankind have 
come forth— most of them unknown to fame,— even to fortune ; 
Yet earth-bom Titans were they, instinct with giant power. 
"Watt, Arkwright, Fulton are names for long renown. How 
many others might we not add to the catalogue, if the Old- World 
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had consented to render the meed that was due to faculty ; had 
not, indeed, overlaid and smothered it by the precedence of 
that lower order of power to which I have referred, the power 
of rank, title and hereditary privilege ! 

Then, let us not forget, in the schooling of our Republic, 
that useful art is a high source of strength and honor : that la- 
bor, however shaggy it may be in its exterior, holds within the 
jewel of our country's safety, its wealth and independence. 
We may see its true type in that sturdy son of the anvil who, 
alike useful in peace and war, fashions the ploughshare and the 
sword ; who suffers no day to pass by without adding some- 
thing to the stock of created things. Worthy is he of the gar- 
land which one of our own sons of song has so beautifully 
woven for his brow : 

" The smith, a mighty man is he 
With large and sinewj hands. 
And the muscles of his brawny arms 
Are strong as iron bands. 

His hair is crisp, and black, and long. 

His face is like the tan ; 

His brow is wet with honest sweat. 

He earns whate'er he can. 

He looks the whole world in the face 

For he owes not any man. 

Toiling — ^rejoicing — sorrowing. 
Onward through life he goes ; 
Each morning sees some task beg^. 
Each evening sees it close. 
Something attempted, something done 
Has earned a night's repose." 

Now, it is to this ultimate result that I wish to come ; 
namely, that in America the instinct of society has engendered 
a new system of government, founded upon an altogether differ- 
ent estimate of power from that of the Old World ; that in seeking 
for our best, we set forth upon the postulate that merit is the 
true and only source of respect, and that no artificial arrange-, 
ment of power may be allowed to postpone the pre-eminence 
of faculty in whatsoever sphere of life it may be found. 
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There is another point to be considered in connection with 
this question. It belongs to the order of society. 

There is no greater mistake in the estimate of our scheme 
of society than in supposing that it infers social equality 
among its members. Differences in personal lot and condition, 
and subordination in the relation of men, are the natural pro- 
duct of association wherever it exists. All that we can claim 
for our system — and therein is a notable excellence of its struc- 
ture — ^is that it leaves this matter of equality where nature 
placed it It only does not interfere with God's bounty to man, 
by making him a slave whom Grod made free ; it does not sup- 
press that power to rise, which Heaven has implanted in the 
soul, but rather opens and clears the way, that. whatsoever fac- 
ulty each man has may show itself and attain its proper emi- 
nence. Neither, on the other hand, does it assume the impossi- 
ble task ofmaking that equal which God decreed to be unequal. 

Equality of right among the citizens, which is fundamen- 
tal in this government, is as a principle of our political consti- 
tution, nothing more than a pledge of the abstinence of the 
government from all attempt to create inequality, — which at- 
tempt indeed would be no less than a wicked aggression upon the 
republican theory. Still, inequality of social condition reigns 
through all the avenues of life, as variety reigns through all na- 
ture ; and so far from being a source of ill is, in truth, the 
source of beneficent action and healthful energy. It is precise- 
ly because I want and you possess, that you and I are brought 
into the best relations of society. Men have manifold desires, 
manifold attainments, degrees of skill, and kinds of faculty. 
In the inequality of these desires and gifts we shall find the 
secret of mutual dependance; and in that dependance all that 
makes society an amiable and comfort-dispensing institution. 
Out of it grows up the relations of the domestic hearth ; the 
interchange of affections ; the accumulation of competence ; the 
protection of weakness ; the purification of sentiment ; culti- 
vation of art, science, literature ; and, above all, the expansion 
of those charities which spring forth under the mild influences 

7 
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of religion — ^for religion itself is a revelation conspicuously ad- 
dressed to the duties of man under all these complications of 
social existence. 

Indeed, the most beneficent organization of society is that 
which imposes no restraints upon its members but those which 
are necessary to maintain the relations proceeding from the 
natural inequality of human condition. Talents, judgment; 
art, skill and mental endowment create endless varieties in the 
lot of mankind : physical constitution, age, sex, create as 
many more. These peculiarities determine, or, at least, influ- 
ence the pursuits of individuals, sending forth each one on a 
career of fortune, — ^some to make large acquisitions in knowl- 
edge, some in wealth ; many to fail in both. How might we 
expect, in this doubtful and unequal endeavor, that any aCt of 
legislation should produce equality of result ? And yet how 
important that the laws of society should protect the relations 
which these inequalities produce j that the wise man should be 
placed under an obligation to counsel and direct the feeble- 
minded, the learned to instruct the ignorant, the strong to defend 
the weak, the rich to sustain the poor ; and, on the other hand, 
that these obligations should be compensated by faithful recip- 
rocation, paying back peace, order, industry and contentment as 
correlative duties. This is the moral of republican society, and 
when it is energetically developed and universally acknowl- 
edged, the great end of association is obtained. 

The vigor of our society must, before many generations go 
by, build up a structure of polity here which shall have power 
not only to cast off these engraftings of incompatible opinion 
and habit, but even to give currency to our characteristic doc- 
trine among foreign nations themselves, — ^rendering us rather 
to be feared for the influence of our native opinion, than giv- 
ing us cause to fear innovation from abroad. America has al- 
ready begun to be heard by the world on this question of so- 
cial happiness j what will be the authority of her teachhig on 
that question, when this instinct of her society shall have grown 
into greater strength and unfolded those secrets of free gov- 
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eminent which are yet hidden in the depths of the future ; 
when her voice shall be spoken by sixty millions of people, and 
her arts shall be matured by the study of that multitude of 
clear-sighted and resdess im^irers, — what shall be the author* 
ity of her teaching then, we may only remotely fancy,— with 
Uiis probability before us, that the imagination shall very far 
fall short of the reality. 

The world has never seen a conjunction more favorable to 
the production of original and commanding genius than that 
which now exists in this land We may prophecy that that ge- 
nius is soon to arise. In this teeming and vigorous impulse 
which stirs at the heart of our community, and which, like a 
living fire, is bursting out at every loop hole, it cannot be but 
some predestined man of Amerkra is to find inspiration and 
strength to grow predominant over our empire of mind What 
a theatre is ready for him \ As expounder of the mysteries of 
this yet unexplored system, he will come to stamp his name 
upon its monuments. He will speak in the proper tongue of 
this clime, and teach the marvels nature has wrought in the 
making of this New World. He will give full and audible ut- 
terance to that instinct which now struggles to make itself in- 
telligible. Our mountains and valleys will become vocal with 
his soi^ ; and at his touch will their rocks pour forth the pure 
waters of national thought The coming of such a man will 
mark the era which shall give pre-eminenoe and supremacy to 
our country among the nations of the globe, — filling the minds 
of mankind with admiration for the principles and respect for 
the power of this our peculiar land 

Great events are probably at hand. We may predict some 
sudden interruption of this long peace. We know not how 
soon it may be broken, nor what is to be our share in the em- 
broilment that is to follow. We have motive enough, in the 
very uncertainty itself, to turn our thoughts to the contingen- 
cies of strife and to prepare ourselves for the worst Forts, 
armories, ships are the visible defences ; unanimity, good 
brotherhood, loye of our land above all other lands, prudent 
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counsel and stern resolve, to do our duty, are the unseen but 
incomparably the surest safeguards. Whatever we may be 
called upon to suffer, let us endure in such wise that history 
may record it for the imitation of the brave and the free of fii- 
ture times. Whether our lot be peace or war, good or ill for- 
tune, triumph or disaster^ one glorious certainty will ever shine 
upon our path, — that the cause of civilization, art and human- 
ity will be steadily onward to the great consummation of free 
government ; that the tide which bears these blessings forward, 
will roll with a force which no temporary obstacle, presented 
in the doings of our day, might more than for a moment re- 
tard. He who ordained our birth in the first strife, has also 
decreed our unstinted growdi and increase through the thou* 
sand assaults and perils which are to come. 



V. 



THE PEOPLE. 



Who are The People ? Who are they whose voice is s^d 
to be the voice of God ? It is a shallow craft, homely and 
threadbare, but potent in some quarters nevatheless, that has 
falsely answered this question to our too credulous country ; 
which has said " Man of this American Republic, thou who art 
piece and parcel of this soil which bore thee in thy cradle, 
which nurtured thee with its fruits, which indoctrinated thee 
in all its honest, republican wisdom, which gave thee tJiait hard 
liand and that majestical heart of independence, whefeby thou 
hast not despised thy toil, which strengthened thee townAg 
the sweat from thy brow, diat herein thou mightest find voto- 
ous sustenance for thee and thine, both in body andBOind,^— 
i( perchance, Gk>d hadi rewarded thy labor and given tiiee 
comfetmcty then art diou not of the people ; still less ait thou 
of the peo[^ if with that competence thou hast gained kno^- 
edge and reflection and foredght ; and yet still less art diou 
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of the people i^- with all these, thou hast nursed up in thee a 
boldness to speak thine own thoughts, and a spirit that may 
not rest content to he toW, — thus shalt thou do, and so shalt 
thou think ! " It is a wicked syllogism, to say, — ^this is a gov- 
ernment of the people ; you, who have worldly goods and a 
prospjBrous family are not of the people ; ergo, this govern- 
ment is not for you. By ranging all opponents in the category 
of the minor, the conclusion is their disfranchisement These 
ready-witted orators who set up to expound the text of the peo- 
ple's rights have been able to demonstrate that the pa?pU of 
America are those who listen and obey, and that all who re- 
fuse to listen and obey are foreign from the people and have 
r^ht neither to part nor lot in the control. of public affairs. 
It is well to look into this. 

By the people, I mean no other than what was meant in 
that announcement which is found in the first three words of 
the Constitution, " We the People — " or in that more glorious 
mam'festo, " We, therefore, the Representatives, &c*, do in the 
name of the Good People of these Colonies, solemnly pub- 
lish and declare that the United Colonies are, and of right 
ot^ht to be, free and independent States. "-^Herein is the 
very pith and marrow of The State— the indweller upon the 
land — ^the taxpaying, the altar and fireside-defending man, his 
wife and his child ; him who has yet his work to do, and him 
who has done it, and reaped its reward ; him who walks in 
fine linen, and him in hodden gray and clouted shoe — ^all of 
whatsoever degree or quality. And precious is he as part of 
the people, not by the goods that fortune has given him, so 
much as by the heart that beats in his bosom, — the great tc^-: 
en of his worth being, that that heart beat with a true Amer-; 
lean &r61>-^loving God, and our land before all other lands. 
These are The Pecm>le, and I know no other. We have pop-: 
ulus, but no plebs. If the first compact at Plymouth and 
. Jamestown did not forever abrogate that word plebs — surely 
our Declaration of Independence did it ; and still more freely 
did our Constitution confirm its abrogation. From that day 
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forth there has been no plebeian. Plebeian cannot be where 
patrician is not. 

And yet God, with no feeble trace, has marked the divis- 
ions' of men. Equal are we all, and alike in political rig^t, 
but most unequal in social condition, in temperament, in cir- 
ciunstance, in wit and wisdom and worldly good. It has ever 
been the great problem how to graft this political equality 
upon this social inequality ; and the only solution is written in 
that word subordination. Freedom only is where no man 
goes beyond the sphere of his allotted right, to encroach upon 
some other. This is subordination. In the order of society, 
in every man's amenability to the law, in the lawful use of our 
own, and careful abstaining from trespass on another, is lib- 
erty. Now, the law is made equal for all men, — ^it is made 
by ourselves^ and not by a taskmaster, and cannot do us 
wrong — and this equal law protects each man in those unequal 
social goods, which by no chance or contrivance may be made 
equal to all. In the matter of rights we stand on the same 
platform ; there is no better or best, high or low, privileged 
or unprivileged. 

But these cunning speech-mongers are ever busy to make 
divisions, and upon that footing to sow a thousand discontents, 
as I shall presently show. ' 

There are in society, two great divisions of men : the in- 
dustrious or money-getting, and the idle. 

The industrious, that great community of working men, 
stand first in honor, as the buttress pier. These are the ac- 
cumulators of wealth, in whatsoever craft or calling — the mer- 
chant, the tiller of the soil, the artisan; and affixed to them 
m interest, are their children, their journeymen, their appren- 
tices. Of such is every farther of a family who sends Ms 
children* to schooiH^'v^^o lays aside a^share "of hb earninjpsiqr 
thrift, that he and his may rise to higher stages of comfort. 
Such are all careful, sober men, who take delight in going to 
church, fearing God, and keeping his commandments. Sudi 
are all orderly persons who respect themselves, and set a val- 
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ue upon the laws. The antagonist class to these, are the dis« 
solute, the unthrifty, the idle and the lovers of strong drink. 
Active and influential among them are fraudulent debtors, 
men who have lost the esteem of society and upon failure of 
success grown sour with the world; men who have broken 
down in their enterprises and have laid bare some secrets of 
their lives that will not endure the sun. In this rank too are 
seen the very ignorant — such as cannot read or will not, from 
aversion ; — ^here are the profane, the blasphemer — the disor- 
.ganizer, the rioter and the ruffian ; men who despise order and 
delight in havoc. And foUowing these, comes a motley array, 
noisy and swaggering in their rags, blear-eyed and bloated, — 
troops of vagabonds and thieves. There also mingles and con- 
isorts with this class, peddling politicians, reformers, radicals 
and crafty demiagogues. Among such one may frnd, some- 
times, men of large wealth, and mischievous talents, — even 
men of shrewd abilities and skill and learning but of small gifts 
of fortune and still smaller honesty ; men of low craft and in- 
domitable thirst of distinction. Here are Cataline and Cethe- 
gus ; — and even into these ranks sometimes strays Caesar him- 
self Not unfrequently comes hither some scion of an ancient 
and once popular family, reeking with thoughts of vengeance, 
begotten by disappointed hopes, or stimulated by desire of do- 
minion which by no means might he reach through the avenues 
of useful service and honest repute. All these, stricken with 
the love of rule, and holding promotion cheapest of attainment 
among these second ranks, join the disorderly regiments and 
soon arrive at command. The industrious order being intent 
on fEunily cares and the pursiut of gain, and matters personal 
ib their own welfiure, are slow to be brought into politipal aUi- 
.aBCft. They naturally dread commoBon and abh(^ change, 
seeing that in conimotion and change they are ever the first 
losers. 

The idle on the contrary, being on the ebb-tide of fortune, 
delight in the prospect of disturbance, and find their chief hap- 
jnness in excitement Tlieir insidnct is to fall together into 
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bands or cluBs, and then to bring these into a common array. 
Any catch-word will serve them as an argument ; and their end 
being agitation for the love of agitation, they stir themselves 
as briskly on a light persuasion as on the gravest. 

The working class exceeds in numbers this class of idlers, 
and would forever over-niaister them, were it not that the poli- 
ticians are seldom without the opportunity and the address to 
separate the working men into fragments and to bring these 
fragments into temporary alliance with the idlers, whereby a 
popular victory is so often won against the very interests of the 
popular cause. There is always some question of big end and 
little end to sever the owners of property, and put North 
against South, or circumference against the centre. In such 
ferment and segregation of opinion, this little busy-body corps 
of would-be leaders, are plying the trade of declamation both 
through their ovm preorganized printing-press and their ubiqu- 
itous mind-adulterating hustings, to foment and embitter these 
differences, — to the end that they, the only possible gainers, 
may make their expected profit It is their most successful 
trick, shallow and transparent though it be, to cry out with a 
loud voice, and forever to reiterate, that they strive for the 
PEOPLE, against the People's enemies — that their cause is the 
cause of the poor man against the poor man's adversary — 
that all virtue and patriotism are sheltered under their wing, 
and beyond the shade of that wing is nought but deadly imag- 
inings against the welfare of the people. And thereupon the 
whole host throw up their caps in the air and shake the welkin 
with their shouts of " Mighty is the truth and it shall prevail.** 

Thus comes it that, fragment by fragment, die whole mass 
of the working men, are by turns read out of the magical cir- 
de of the people, and no man i$ allowed to retain a footing 
there who will not takebiscrjeed,Jii$:!?cry phrase of.lqyaltyj 
from this man of the stump or, still wor^e, that man of the 
type. 

Now I ask again, who are they of whom it is said the Voice 
of the People is the Voice of God ? Is it this fickle, pa^ion- 
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led mass who go about in the cities with greasy paper lanterns 
in the night, from tippling-shop to tippliug-shop, hoarse with 
bawling their appointed rally words, and deaf with the beating 
of drums, stepping with unsteady march whithersoever some 
truncheon-bearing and scarfed leader mounted on horseback, 
smiling in the dark at the folly that troops at his heels, shall 
conduct them — ^is that cracked voice with its parrot phrases, 
the Voice of God ? Or who in some country, tavern-porch, 
where the din of a thousand oaths breaks forth in maudling ca- 
dences from scores of parched throats, after the people have 
just received their lesson of popular rights from some self-rec- 
ommended oracle of the country side, asseverate their applause 
— ^is that the Voice of Gk>d? Or is it in that deep breathed, 
sentiment which rises in silence in the bosom of the millions 
of men who, inheriting the blessings of freedom from their fa- 
thers, take that blessing to heart and keep a sleepless watch 
against every enemy who would assail it, — ^who have made polit- 
ical freedom a religion for which they are willing, if need be, to 
die martyrs — ^who daily see its fruits in the sanctity which it 
sheds around the possession of the earnings of industry, in the 
benificence of education, in the influence of religion, in the 
order, the harmony and the virtue of social life — and seeing and 
feeling all these, speak, not in shouts and hurras, but in their 
hearts' steady and unuttered resolve to suffer no.wrong to be done 
to the country of their affections, either by foreign foe or, what 
may be worse than foreign foe, the domestic pander to a vile am- 
bition which would in secret undermine what openly it affects to 
reverence? Who can doubt which of these is the VoiCB 
OF God?. 
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CONGRESS. 

In the narrowest meaning of that word Democracy, the gov* 
emment of the United States fa not one — that is, the peo- 
ple neither deliberate nor act in public affairs, in their own 
proper persons. They do not, on proclamation of the town 
crier, assemble at the Theatre of Bacchus or the Citadel of 
Pnyx and, by writing on the shell, decree banishment to Aris- 
tides, or by black ball pronounce death to Socrates, or, with 
abundance of clamor, despatch messengers to Philip. But 
more wisely and mercifully has it been provided that they shall 
speak through their organs ; and therefore have they chosen a 
representative government, and not, in that Greek sense a 
Democracy — ^for a representative government fa lifted above 
a pure democracy. 

In the representative form we recognize many degrees more 
or less near to the pure democracy. A single representative 
body with power to make the laws, to execute them, to sit in 
judgment on all rights of property and person and to punfah 
all offences — that single body to be elected by the voice of 
every citizen, and to be restrained by no fundamental law or 
bill of rights, so that it may do whatsoever unto it seemeth 
good — this irrepresentative government in the first remove from 
simple democracy, Such.vfaion of government seems to have 
floated in the mind of Revolutionary France,— but such has 
never yet distempered the brain of young America. Favor 
for such simple representative authority, or endurance of it, is 
ungenial to our earliest thoughts of established liberty, and 
therefore have we provided a second council of deliberation, 
with check or veto upon the first, and this we call the Senate. 
Then, again, the execution of the laws we consign to other 
power than the Representative, and call it a President or Gov- 
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ernor. And the sitting in judgikient on person or goods 
we ordain yet to be done by a third power — ^the Power of Ju- 
dicature. All these are removes from the first notion of 
Democracy. 

There is a notable jealousy of power revealed in this distri- 
bution of powers: — and it is admirable to see the people jeal- 
ous of power even unto themselves. For very wisely have they 
concluded that occasions may not be unfrequent when the ag- 
gregate body, like the individual man, may be passion-driven 
or fancy-charmed to abuse the power in their hands. 

Yet although this representative action of the people be not, 
in strictest construction, democratic, it is still so responsive to 
the immediate thought and wish of the people, that we may ac- 
count it as the only practicable manifestation of the democratic 
form. In this sense I say that the only democratic feature in 
the Constitution of the United States is the House of Repre- 
sentatives. The authors of that constitution did not design to 
give the absolute democratic impress to any other part of the 
machine. The Executive is in nowise stamped with this im- 
press, — ^for the chief comes through a college which was intend- 
ed to stand between him and the people, and he is four years 
exempt from their control : the Senate, for a like reason, has 
not this impress : and still less is it stamped upon the judiciary 
which neither in origin, function, nor duration has any tincture 
of the democracy. 

By imbuing the House of Representatives with the authen- 
tic democratic attribute, the founders of the Government pur- 
posed to build an impregnable citadel of Liberty and to arm 
it with all-sufficient weapons to defend and maintsun free in- 
stitutions forever. In removing the other branches of power 
from the immediate sway of the popular impulses, they desired 
to provide for a steadfast, cahp and impartial ministration of 
the laws. 

To construct this House of Representatives in the propor- 
tions and strength of a dtadel, it was mainly fashioned after 
the model of the Englis}^ flous^ of Commons, though far more 
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democratic in its original than that exemplar. The fathers of 
our revolution remembered, with the pride of old English 
hearts, how sturdily thac House of Commoas, for near two 
centuries, had buffeted against royal prerogative : they remem- 
bered with a fiill understanding and cautious apprehension, 
how insolently one while, how warily another, the Executive 
power had invaded the sanctuary of these same Commons of 
England : — how the First Charles had piu-sued Holiis, Hazel- 
rig, Hampden, Pym and Strode, even to the marching with 
his halberds up to the speaker's chair, and hoi;^ trustily the 
Commons then maintained their faith to the people : they re- 
membered how Cromwell, in a mad freak of his strength, stood 
at the door of the Painted Chamber to dole out tickets to whom- 
soever it pleased Aim should be counted as a representative of 
England, and how valiantly that famous Hundred who were 
forbidden admission, bearded this republican t3Tant with his 
misdoing, until he had neither tongue to chide nor hand to strike. 
And still later, even in these their own days, did the fathers of 
our Revolution remember how the same Commons had rebuked 
George the Third for that threat — ^that whosoever voted for 
the India Bill " would be considered by Aim as Ais enemy." 

In such remembrances was the House of Representatives 
conceived and framed into our Constitution. It was ordained 
to be the eye of the nation, the ear and the tongue, that seeing 
all things, and hearing all things, it might r^ori, — Great is its 
efficacy in the making of the laws ; great its faculty in gather- 
ing together the means of the nations and distributing the ex- 
penditure ; great its power of relief— but greater is its virtue to 
REPORT ! In that voice which speaks from the Capitol, the 
people ever recognize the night-warnings of the sentinel who 
sleeps not while others sleep, — the clear, far-sounding note of 
"Airs Well," or the quick summons "To your tents, Oh Isra- 
el." They know that no stratagem of power, steal it never so 
warily into high places, may practise a step so soft that it shall 
not be heard under the dome of that Capitol ; that no corrup- 
tion shall wear so cunning a mask as to' evade its sight, nor 
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dexterous villainy so counterfeit patriotism as to escape detec- 
tion ; that no usurpation shall carry so lofty a brow as to quell 
the valor of that sentinel ; and that whatever may betide, the 
voice of an honest House of Representatives will speak with 
an echo that shall ring from the Atlantic even to the Pacific. 
Great is its virtue to report ! Of a truth, no surer bulwark 
of freedom may be contrived than the bulwark of knowledge 1 
—such knowledge as the House of Representatives may im- 
part to the people, — those perpetual resolutions of the secret 
.doings of power ; — intelligence welling forth at the centre and 
breaking in waves at the utmost verge of the circle. 

The making of laws is the more ordinary and temperate 
'&nction, and has, for the most part, but an occasional connec- 
.tion with that elemental labor of founding free-government 
which, in truth, needs but few enactments, — and such as it needs 
all men of our time, when Magna Charta and Bills of Rights 
and other such ground-work ordinances have grown to be the 
Honor Book of our schools sufficiently well understood. But 
in the ministration of laws lies the chief solicitude. In this 
service or duty no circumspection may boast itself so keen as 
to find an excuse to relax its watch. And then the first duty 
of him who watches is to report. What scourge does the evil- 
doer find like this advertisement — ^what incitement, the well- 
doer, like this renown of his good acts ? 

It entered, therefore, heartily and deeply into the scheme 
of the architects of this government to make this House of 
Representatives the great Censor. Its business is to inquire 

How the laws have been observed : 

How they to whom the execution thereof has been entrust- 
ed, have demeaned themselves : 

What grievances the people sustain, and how such griev- 
ances may be removed. 

And to the end that such inquiries may be full and perfect, 
it set up, without fear of the highest or slight of the lowest, 
this House as a Great Inquest endued with power to summon 
persons and to command the production of papers. 
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In this short summary of duties lies the great d^iocratic 
power, and mighty it is to strengthen and preserve free insti- 
tutions. 

The Senate, in less degree, but still with strong iniusion 
of the same quality, works to the same end. Yet between 
the Senate and the people is built much machinery — a six 
years' service, the interposition of the St^te Legislature,— 
that L^;islature itself compounded of its own more or l^s 
popular branches, — its revolving changes, every two years 
shifting one-third of its elements, yet maintaining its identity 
in the ascendancy of its usages and opinions — as of old k 
was said that the famous Argonautic boat remained for cen* 
turies the same, though every plank had been many times re- 
newed ; — all these qualities and conditions, by manifest stages, 
lift up the Senate above the primitive democratic platform and 
interpose as many inducements to deliberate counsel Al- 
though remote from the people it still' has its sympathy with 
the people in the essential representative character which con- 
stitutes the base whereon it is built, and yet more in the na- 
ture of its function, which, like that of the other House, is to 
watch, inquire and report 

In this structtu'e of the two bodies composing the L^sla- 
ture is the nursing-power of Liberty. It is the antagonist of 
all other powers in the government Its duty being to seek 
out and redress grievances, to supervise and restrain, it is 
truly the sentinel upon all the other powers — and, therefore, 
antagonist 

The office of this Legislature is not light, nor sluggishly 
to be discharged. Night and day is its faculty kept upon the 
stretch. Its vice therefore, is, — not that too diligently and 
with hurtful excess of zeal it may pursue its vocation, but that 
unseasonably it may relax its application and grow aweary of 
watching, or that, yielding to the persuasions of ease or giving 
heed to the enticing voice of power, it may fall back from the 
rigor of its duty and permit the false servants of the people 
to indulge their own lusts without rebuke. In it is no spirit 
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of usurpation nor encroachment, because usurpation and en- 
croachment would only add to the burden of its labor by en- 
larging the field of its doings, and would impose increase of 
toil without increase of reward ; ior what is there in the orbit 
of legislation that should provoke a man, seeking his own ad- 
vancement, to desire its enlargement ? It has neither honors 
to bestow, nor wealth to distribute, nor power to confer upon 
the individuals who compose its aggregate. Such usurpation 
addresses no passion of the heart ; and men are not apt to 
eovet a barren addition of cares; — more apt are they to 
covet rest or lighter toil, and dispensation from the duty of 
watching — ^yea even to covet the bribe that shall seduce the 
warder to leave the wall and take his pleasure in the chamber 
of d^liance. 

A free nation will note in these reflections how great 9, 
stake it has in an honest Legislature, and how deeply it im- 
ports the wel&re of the land that the prerogatives of the Leg- 
islature be maintained. 

Now the Xegislature and the Executive are adversaries. 
The spirit to usurp and encroach is the instinct, the very pas- 
sion and peculiar sin of the Executive. In all desires and 
duties, differifog fixHn the Legblature by the heaven's breadth, 
the Executive stands in need of laws, admonitions and per- 
suasions which, on no pretext, may be addressed to the Leg- 
islature. 

This^ Executive i^ the well-s|Hing of honors, and official 
emoliunents. It has directly to do with the pride, ambidon 
Jmd covetoiisn^s of men. It has a lust of self-glorification, 
^^rahdizem^nt and wide difiusion of its power,— that old 
m^ter-passion which has made this earth a stranger to rest 
for so many a long year. Can we not comprehend, how, 
with such surrounding, the Executive should be solidted to the 
overstepping of his limits ? Do we not know that the grant- 
ing of honors and office makes friends ; and that fiiends are 
followers, and followers partners in victory, and victory the 
extension of the frontier of power,— or, to speak it in other 
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phrase, is usurpation and encroachment on the adversary do- 
main of the Legislature ? 

So it may be taken that a healthful Legislature will always 
find it a task worthy of its virtue and equal to its strength, to 
combat with an ambitious Executive ; — and that as one may 
leave a door open by a careless or sluggish watch, the other 
will not be slow to profit by such neglect. 



vn. 

DEMAGOGUES. 

Although this government be not in its form a simple de- 
mocracy, yet in its spirit, hi the comprehensive philosophical 
sense, it is eminently democratic. Its birth was in the popular 
choice, its action is in the popular consent, its purpose is to ex- 
press the popular wish, its strength is in the power of the people. 
This is a democracy. And by whatever complication of ma- 
chinery this POWER OF THE PEOPLE is brought to manifest itself, 
the social union will be democratic. The form of manifesta- 
tion is nothing : the essence of the democratic principle is in 
the actual control and ascendancy of the popular opinion : that 
opinion moulds tlie democracy and gives it its character in 
spite of forms. 

Most truly may it be affirmed that what mea call fi*ee gov- 
ernment can rest upon no other foundation than the Democratic 
Principle. That instinct whereby man throws off the bondage 
of a master, and strives after die enlargement of his moral free 
agency, which instinct has with fearfiil fermentation and motion 
of elements worked beneath the surface of society and given*. 
such mighty impulse to thought and opinion, what is it l>ut tihis - 
POWER OF THE PEOPLE, of which in every separate bosoni there 
resides an integrd spark ready for combustion upon contact 
with its kindred spark in all these bosoms ? Irresistible and 
torrent-like is the force of this combined power in directing the 
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course of legislation, of political administration, of judicial det 
cree, — ^yea, even of custom, habit, manners, modes of thinking 
and modes of doing, in things the most trivial no less than in 
things the greatest 

No impediment can long interrupt its progress ; — ^no mon- 
arch nor president, nor senate, nor judge, — no conclave in sen- . 
ate, nor assembly in public, has power to raise a barrier of the 
value of a cobweb's strength against it. It is the great ocean 
tide of free minds whose ebb and flow come with the awful en- 
ergy of the Deity upon the waters. But let it be noted, this 
power of the public implies, intelligence of the people. It 
is the congregated intellect — the reflecting, discriminating mind 
of a nation. It presents the ideal of a nation as an individual 
thinking Entity, exerting its single will in all things necessary 
to its own preservation, and which, for no instant of time, may 
tolerate any defiance of that sovereign will. Being an Intelli- 
gence, it has no necessary connection with numerical major- 
ity, — because the sentiment or will of a nation is not always, 
and by indispensable relation, known or attended by the numer- 
ical majority. Indeed fk)m the nature of things, it is often im- 
possible for the majority of members to express an original, 
undictated sentiment ; first, because on every question, knowl- 
edge and reflection are requisite, — such knowledge as many 
men may lack the opportunity or the means to acquire, and 
such reflection as many may find no leisure to give ; and sec- 
ond, because a thousand devices to mislead the uninformed or 
the weak-minded, are ever invented by the crafty, with a purpose 
to counterfeit a public sentiment favorable to some concealed 
design of the inventor: by reason of both which influences it 
can scarcely happen otherwise than that the opiijion called 
pubUcy is but opinion at second-hand and prompted. Free' 
government is founded on consent ofmindsy not the aggregation 
ofbodiei : it is radically a matter of intelligence^ not numbers only. 
And though it be essential to the nature of genuine demo- 
cratic government that the public decree shall represent the 
sentiment, the wish and the command of the majority, yet such 
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majority must be the majority t>f minds in the' nation : — ^notthe 
ostensible majority of men speaking other men's thoughts or obey- 
ing other men's orders. Government is a thinking process : — 
laws are thoughts ; — measures are resolves of the mind ; — ^policy 
is amatter of reflection ; and these thoughts, resolves and reflec- 
tions are determined upon and adopted by the greater number 
of thinking, resolving and reflecting agents. This is the tmt 
theory of democracy. Now, in no land has it ever been 
dreamed that the common mind or nation's wish was to be 
gathered simply from the majority of members ; but, with more 
or less exchisiveness, have all democracies of past time, ordain- 
ed who should and who should not express the common wish : 
women, young men not yet at years of discretion or, of full ag^ 
as our law terms it; foreigners not counted into citizens, 
though long dwelling in the nation,— have in all democracies 
been disallowed, yet such forbidden persons in number out- 
reckon those who are allowed a voice in public affairs. We 
are at no loss to gather from this exclusion the theory of de- 
mo^acy which looks for majority of minds capable of weighing 
the business of the nation and inclined to take an interest in 
the welfare, not majority of persons ; — ^the import of narrowing 
this privilege to men of due age and to citizens, being to ar^ 
rive, with what certainty it may admit o^ at the thinking mind 
of the nation. Wherefore, I say that a true and healthful De* 
mocracy must be so constructed as to evolve the genuine sen- 
timent of the majority of the people, and can, in no wise, exist 
upon an apparent contrived majority of opinions which, by guile 
and falsehood or slavish fc^lowing of leaders, or n^lect or ia* 
capacity . to inquire, iff. fr^m. ^noranoe however compelled^ ai 
from worse than ignorance, — ^the dissoluteness and jdc&aucher^ 
^f tiaanners,*-Ttb$ grisatcr uUAibef. of.men may. percltande be 
perstiaded to cs^l their own. ' For in that trick Jdf fidse peisoa^ 
sion lurks the great enemy of all democracy. The xlemagogues 
are perpetually striving to suppress the democratic principle by 
smothering it under an ostensitde and counterfeit opinion 
which, by their artSi they represent to be the opinion of the 
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many. Their sjrstem is to create an oKj^urhy, of which they 
are the chiefs, and the mtdtkude the subjects — ^such oligar- 
chy being the very antagonist to all free government. 

The root of freedom is in the mind of the nation, and that 
root is nourished not so much by what is uttered as by what 
is felt A virtuous people, sturdy and resolute in their. vurtue, 
having a due sense of what constitutes real freedom, are accus- 
tcHned to cherish their freedom as a sentiment which at no cost 
of pain or suffering will they allow to be dishonored. Such 
people will not be deceived by forms, nor turned away fronai 
their devotion by ingenious catdi-words or specious pretence^ 
of men who call themselves democrats ; but will ever inquire 
after the substance of freedom, which, being found wanting, no 
mere image of freedom will they by any means allow to take 
its place. Thus does it come to pass that all true men in a 
republic will from the bottom of their hearts contemn that com- 
mon notion of democracy preached by the demagogues, as a 
vulgar and savage despotism. The sway of numbers impelled 
by passion, and making their decree upon the prompting of a 
chief, or declaring their judgment on the instant, without 
thought, knowledge or deliberation, is the most arrogant and 
at the same time the most servile of all encroachments upon 
free government — the rankest and most unsparing tyranny 
among all the tyrannies that have fed the malice of mankinds 
It is the dominion of that old Abbot of Unreason frisking in a 
motley suit with cap and bells :— it is the triumph of John of 
Le3rden unparalleled for its wicked fanaticism : it is the infat^ 
uation of the Fifth Monarchy men, and has its truest portrai- 
ture in thecapridous and frightful democracy of Robespii^d 
and the Poissardes. . 

: . in the framing of this Republic of the United States tid 
thought was .more foreign to the minds of the framers thin 
the construction of a fabriciwhich should admit of this dortii- 
nation of demagogues. Their great purpose was to embody 
the power of the people in a form which should bring the pro^ 
tection of that power to the humblest citizen, with Such visible 
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^cacy as should assure him in the enjoyment of every right 
which belonged to his position in the state. His rights were, 
reckoning them in the order of their intrinsic value, 

First, of person, and 

Second, of property — 

Reckoning them in the order of their political value, they 
were of property first, and second, of person : — ^for property 
being more coveted by an invader than either a citizen's liberty 
or his life, these rights of property in all nations, but chiefly 
in ours, engross the cares of legislation, — there being a thou- 
sand laws on the statute books touching the protection of prop* 
erty, for one concerning life or libert}'. 

Now the power of this government in protecting these rights 
of property and person, abides in that great democratic princi- 
ple of which I have said so much, and is manifested, first in the 
privilege allowed to every citizen to express his individual will 
in the management of public affairs, giving to that individual 
will the same force, neither more nor Jess, which is given to 
every other individual will in the nation : and second, in that fun- 
damental law which is the life blood of ft-eedom, the law which 
secures to every man woman and child in the republic, the pres- 
ervation of his rights against the invasion of the whole nation 
itself— which ordains that no majority however great shall' strip 
a citizen of his rights. 
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I. 

BALTIMORE LONG AGO. 

LIFE has a double expanse ; one in the past, the other in 
the future : the present is but a dividing line — an isth- 
mus, rather, between two oceans. Our retrospects widen every 
day j our prospects grow narrow. 

I have come to that stage at which I live in the one as 
much as in the other ; — ^puzzled to say whether I belong most 
to the antiques or the modems. Why not confess it? To 
come smoothly and cheerfully up to the " great climateric," is, 
of itself a glory, — ^being art honest victory over time, and al- 
ways a good token ot a tranquil future. 

The past presents^ a mellow land3cape to my vision, rich 
with the hues of distance, and softened by a sunny haze, that 
still retains that tint of the rose — now sobered a little into 
the neutral — with which youth and hope once set it aglow. 
The present is a foreground less inviting, with a growing pre- 
dominance of sharp lines and garish colors wanting harmony. 
So, I follow the bent of my humor and, for a while, renounce 
the present, to indulge my affections in the dalliance of old 
memories. I detest these babblements of young America, 
and seek a refuge from its impertinent innovations in a genial 
remembrance of the older days of our city. 

"Earth hath its bubbles as the water hath." Many 
break before our eyes, throwing into air their little volumes 
of cherished desires : many glide onwards upon the stream to 
meet that fate beyond our view, of which we too plainly see 
the certain token in the swelling of the brittle globe, and the 
jeopardy that grows with its increasing compass. 
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These bubbles have been my study. 

It is my fortune, now and then, to encounter some long 
ripened and — I reproach myself for saying it — ^some long^r- 
gpttmy object of my early passion, with whom, when every look 
had a mysterious sympathy that controlled the beat of my 
pulse, and every word a tone that found a musical echo in my 
heart, I was wont, in the old time, to dance quadrilles and 
country-dances. Waltz and redowa and polka had not then 
invaded the mannerly modest reserve of female toleration. 
How changed is this same toleration now ! Time is a ruthless 
conqueror ! Be on your guard, my good, ingenious young 
friends. Vos vktis t 

That whilom neat little compend of wit and beauty which 
once inflamed my imagination by its vivacity and tenderness, 
its graceful outline, its aurora blush, its polished fore'head, its 
jetty curls dripping to the round surface of an ivory shoulder — 
ah me, what has become of all these ? Circe has touched that 
beautiful conglomerate with her wand. Who would believe in 
the identity of that past vision with its present domestic, moth- 
erly face, this superfluous double chin, this short, comfortable 
figure discreetly draped in supernumerary garments, and these 
four married daughters, respectable staid matrons, — the 
youngest of whom I sometimes meet in church with two boys 
draped like young Albanians ! There is a remainder yet, I 
perceive, of that old roguish sparkle of the eye ; and I think I 
discern the same lithe, well-turned figure, which I once fol- 
lowed with such devotion through the old ball rooms, in that 
granddaughter who is asking her mother my name, — as I 
perceive by her curious glance towards me. Not such ticklish 
ware, my old friend, I shrewdly guess, as in that triumphant 
day when you fancied you could banish me to the Desert of 
Arabia by a frown ! My palpitations are not so distinguish- 
able now ; and I would venture to reniark that you have alto- 
gether a more charitable and generally benevolent human re- 
gard than when I first knew you. 

I can affirm with a clear conscience, that I approach these 
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old time idols without disconcertment, and even with an in- 
trepid memory of the awful intensity of that passion which X 
have, more than once, known to endure without intermission 
for full six weeks. I am even hardy enough now — which, per- 
haps, is unbecoming* my years and ought not to be encouraged 
— to venture on a comparison between the mother and the 
granddaughter, with an evident leaning towards a preference 
for the latter. It is one of the beneficent illusions of age, 
that we are apt to count ourselves out of that march in which 
the world is stepping along towards venerable end ; at least, 
to fancy that we go at less speed than others. 

I make several epochs in the onward, or rather I should 
say backward, course of my recollections. One of my earliest 
landmarks is the epoch of the old Court-House. 

That was a famous building which, to my first cognizance, 
suggested the idea of a house, perched upon a great stool. 

It was a large, dingy, square structure of brick, elevated 
upon a massive basement of stone, which was perforated by a 
broad arch. The buttresses on either side of the arch sup- 
plied space for a stairway that led to the Hall of Justice above, 
and straddled over a pillory, whipping-post and stocks which 
were sheltered under the arch, as symbols of the power that 
was at work up stairs. 

This magisterial edifice stood precisely where the Battle 
Monument now stands on Calvert Street. It has a notable 
history, that old Court-House. When it was first built it 
overlooked the town firom the summit of the hill some fifty 
feet or more above the level of the present street, and stood 
upon a cliff which, northward, was washed at the base by Jones' 
Falls, — ^in that primitive day a pretty rural stream that mean- 
dered through meadows garnished with shrubbery and filled 
with browsing cattle, making a pleasant landscape from the 
Court-House windows. 

Of all the fiinctions of municipal care, that which begins ear- 
liest and is the last to end in a thriving town, is the opening 
and grading of streets. Corporate vanity finds its great vent 
8 
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in this exercise. The egotism of the youtig city run into streets. 
It is the only department of government that seems to be ani- 
mated with an intense foresight for the wants of the future. 
Taxes get in arrear, schools are postponed, hospitals are put 
off, but the streets are always beforehand. 

The old Calvert street came handsomely up the hill, all 
the way from the wharves to the Court-House, and the way- 
farer, when he arrived at this point, found himself on the cliiF 
looking northward over a beautiful valley watered by the rov- 
ing stream which glided smoothly against the granite rocks 
that formed a selvage to the park belonging to that good and gal- 
lant old cavalier, Colonel Howard, and diverging from the foot 
of the park came, by a sweeping circuit, through the meadow 
under the steep and sandy hills that overhung it on the west 

The city fathers had grown tjlred of gazing over this scene 
of rural beauty, and had already begun to accuse the stream 
of an unbecoming departure from the true line of its duty. 
The circuit was. an impertinence which called for correction. 
The surveyor's chain was already marking out a possible ex- 
tension of Calvert street over the water-course. The work was 
as good as done. Jones' Falls was whipped out of the mead- 
ow as an intruder, and consigned to a new channel cut along 
the cord of the circular segment which it had pursued before 
Columbus broke his egg, and the decree was sent forth for tak- 
ing down twenty feet of the hill on which the Court-House was 
perched. 

And now the great question arose touching the fate of this 
majestical temple of the law. Was the street to give way to 
the Court House, or the Court-House to the street ? For a 
time that question convulsed the councils and the public 

A mighty man in masonry in that day-^Leonard Harbaugh 
by name— stepped forward : a man born to stiH great commo- 
tions of state. He maturely perpended the problem and 
amazed the whole generation of puzzled quidnuncs, hicluding 
Mayor and City Council^ Judges, Sheriffs and Clerks, with the 
brave proposal at his own risk and responsibility, to preserve 



the Court-House safe and sound after twenty feet were dug 
away beneath its foundations. The town could not have been 
more incredulous if he had proposed to suspend the honored 
building by a magnet in the air. But he was a man of will and 
confident in his genius, and so went courageously to work. 

All the old men, and all the boys, and all the idle negroes 
visited the work daily. Many shook their heads and watched 
to see the Court-House tumble in ruins, and carefully " stood 
from under." But, day by day, Leonard adroitly knitted the 
masonry into buttress and arch, and, in good time, emerged 
that figure I have already described, of the old Court-House 
quaintiy seated upon its ponderous and solid bench of stone. 
Why is there no full length portrait of the doughty Leonard 
Harbaugh hanging in the City Hall ? Alas, our true men of 
might find no place in the galleries consecrated to the encour- 
agement of the growth of shams I Both Leonard and his work, 
the old Court-House, have gone into dead oblivion. 

The street commissioners came along once more, and de- 
creed another reduction of hill. Another twenty feet or more 
were required. The Court-House had grown mouldy and su- 
perannuated ; stock, pillory and whipping-post had gone out 
of fashion : Baltimore had become more ambitious. Stately 
buildings began to engross the square. The new Court-House 
arose, — a model of architectural magnificence to the eye of that 
admiring generation, only second to the National Capitol — 
and the old one was carted away as the rubbish of a past age. 
Calvert street straggled onward to the granite hills. People 
wonder to hear that Jones' Falls ever rippled over a bed now 
laden with rows of comfortable dwellings, and that cows once 
browzed upon a meadow that now produces steam engines, soap 
and candles and lager beer. 

Still dear to me is the memory of the old Court-House. 1 
have a sober faith that the people of the days of the old Court 
House and the old Court-House days themselves had more 
spice in them, were more genial to the kindlier elements that 
make life worthy to be loved, than any days we have had since. 
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The youth of a city, like the youth of a man, has a keener 
zest for enjoyment and finds more resource for it than mature 
age. Use begets a fastidious appetite and disgust for cheap 
pleasures, while youth lives in the delight of constant surprises 
and with quick appreciation and thankful reception of novel- 
ties. 

Next after the old Court-House, and in vivid associations 
far ahead of it, ray moot salient memory comes up from the old 
Play- House. We had not got into the euphuism of calling it 
" the theatre" in those days, or, at least, that elegance was pat- 
ronized only by the select few who in that generation, like the 
select few of the present, were apt to be caught by the fancy 
of a supposed refinement in the substitution of Greek for the 
Anglo-Saxon. The Spectator and Rambler and the Vicar of 
Wakefield supplied the vocabulary of that era, and I think Ad- 
dison, Johnson and Goldsmith generally followed Ben Jonson 
and Shakspeare, and taught people to call it the Play-House. 
I dare say the actors — especially the" young ones who were 
proud of their calling and were inclined to strut in speech as 
well as on the boards — ^had, even then, began to naturalize the 
new word. But there is such a perfume lingering about the 
old vernacular, — the aroma of flowers planted by it when all 
the world was fragrant to me — that I cannot give it up without 
risk of dulling the husbandry which yet keeps these fine odors 
alive. 

" The theatre" would bring me to a later period, when the 
foot-lights were no longer fed with oil, when the glass diamonds 
and tinsel had lost their reality, and the stage had begun to re- 
veal its tawdry secrets, to the disenchantment of that beautiful 
school-boy faith with which I plunged into this weird world of 
f eerie. 

This Play-House stood in Holiday street just where the 
present "theatre" now stands. What a superb thing it was ! 
— speaking now as my fancy imagined it then. It had some- 
thing of the splendor of a great barn, weather-boarded, milk 
white, with many windows and, to my conception, looked with 
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a hospitable, patronizing, tragicomic greeting down upon the 
street. It never occurred to me to think of it as apiece of 
architecture. It was something above that — a huge, mystical 
Aladdin lamp that had a magic to repel criticism, and filled 
with wonderful histories. There Blue Beard straifgled his 
mves and hung them on pegs in the Blue Chamber ; and the 
glorious Valentine overcame his brother Orson, by the clever 
trick of showing him his own image in a wonderful shield of 
looking-glass, which, of course, we believed to be pure burn- 
ished silver ; and there the Babes in the Wood went to sleep 
under the coverlet provided for them by the charitable robins 
that swung down upon wires, — which we thought was even su- 
perior to the ordinary manner of flying ; and the ghost of Gaf- 
fer Thumb came up through the floor as white as a dredge-box 
of flour could make him — much more natural than anv com- 
mon ghost we had seen. Alas, what has become of Orcobrand's 
Cave and the Wood Demon and the Castle Spectre, and all 
the rest of those delightful old horrors which used to make our 
hair stand on end in delicious ecstasy in those days 1 This re- 
flection gives me rather a poor opinion of the modern drama, 
and so I do not look much after it. In fact, I suspect this age 
to be greatly behind ours in these terrible fascinations. Young 
America is evidently not so easily scared as old America was : 
it has a sad propensity towards fast trotters and to that wretch- 
ed business of driving buggies, which has spoiled the whole 
generation of young gentlemen, and made a good cavalry offi- 
er, just now, an impossibility or, at least, a virtuous exception, 
in one-half of the country. The age is too fast for the old il- 
lusions, and the theatre now deals in respectable swindlers, 
burglars and improper young ladies as more consonant with 
the public favor than our old devils, ghosts and assassins, which 
were always shown in their true colors, and were sure to be se- 
verely punished when they persecuted innocence. 

The players were part and parcel. of the play-house, and 
therefore shared in the juvenile admiration with which it was 
regarded. In fact, there was a misty confusing of the two 
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which destroyed the separate identity of either. The play- 
house was a compound idea of a house filled with mountains, 
old castles and cities and elderly gentlemen in wigs, brigands, 
fairies and demons, the whole making a little cosmos that was 
only connected with the world by certain rows of benches s}^!- 
metrically arranged into boxes, pit and gallery, where mankind 
were drawn by certain irresistible affinities to laugh and weep 
and clap their hands, just as the magicians within should choose 
to have them do. 

Of course, there was but one play-house and one company 
of actors. Two or more would have destroyed that impression 
of the super-natural, or rather the extra-natural, which gave to 
the show its indescribable charm. A cheap and common illu- 
sion soon grows stale. Christy's Minstrels may be repeated 
every night, and people will only get tired of the bad jokes and 
cease to laugh ; — but Cinderella and her glass slipper would 
never endure it. The fairy bubbles would burst, and there 
would be no more sparkling of the eyes of the young folks with 
the delight of wonder. Even Lady Macbeth, I believe, would 
become an ordinary sort of person in " a run " — ^such as is 
common now. The players understood this, and, therefore, 
did not allow themselves to grow too familiar. One company 
served Baltimore and Philadelphia, and they had their ap- 
pointed seasons — a few months or even weeks at a time, — and 
they played only three times a week. " The actors are coming 
hither, my lord,'* would seem to intimate that this was the con- 
dition of things at Elsinore — one company and a periodical 
visit. There was a universal gladness in this old Baltimore 
when the word was passed round — " the players are come." 
It instantly became every body's business to give them a good 
reception. They were strange creatures in our school-boy reck- 
oning — quite out of the common order of humanity. We ran 
after them in the street as something very notable to be looked 
at. It was odd to see them dressed like gentlemen and ladies : 
almost incongruous, we sometimes thought, as if we expected to 
see them in slashed doublet and hose, with embroidered mantles 
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and a feather in their caps. "There goes O/^/ Francis," was 
our phrase ; not that he >yas old^ for he was far from it, but be- 
cause we loved him. It was a term of endearment. And as 
to Jefferson ! Is there any body now who remembers that 
imp of ancient fame ? I cannot even now think definitely of 
him as a man — except in one particular, that he had a promi- 
nent and rather arching nose. In regard to every thing else 
he was a Proteus — the nose always being the same. He played 
every thing that was comic and always made people laugh till 
tears came to their eyes. Laugh ! Why, I don*t believe he 
ever saw the world dping any thing else. Whomsoever he look- 
ed at laughed . Before he came through the side scenes, when he 
was about to enter O. P. or P. S., he would pronounce the first 
words of his part to herald his appearance, and instantly the 
whole audience set up a shout. It was only the sound of his 
voice. He had a patent right to shake the worlds diaphragm 
which seemed to be infallible. No player comes to that per- 
fection now. Actors are too cheap, and all the hallucination 
is gone. 

When our players came, with their short seasons, their three 
nights in the week, and their single company, they were re- 
ceived as public benefactors, and their stay was a period of 
carnival. The boxes were engaged for every night. Families 
all went together, young and old. Smiles were on every face : 
the town was happy. The elders did not frown on the drama, 
the clergy levelled no cannon against it, the critics were ami- 
able. The chief actors were invited into the best company, 
and I believe their personal merits entitled them to all the es- 
teem that was felt for them. But, among the young folks the 
appreciation was far above all this. With them it was a kind 
of hero worship prompted by a conviction that the player was 
that manifold creature which every night assumed a new shape, 
and only accidentally fell into the category of a common mortal. 
And therefore, it seemed so interesting to us to catch one of 
them sauntering on the street looking like other people. That 
was his exceptional character, and we were curious to see how 
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he behaved in it — and, indeed, thought him a little awkward 
and not quite at his ease in that guise. How could old Fran- 
cis be expected to walk comfortably in Suwarow boots and a 
stove-pipe hat — he who had, last night, been pursuing Col- 
umbine in his light suit of triangular patch work, with his 
wooden sword, and who so deftly dodged the police by making 
a somerset through the face of a clock, and disappearing in a 
chest of drawers ; or who, the night before that, was a French 
dancing master, and ran away with a pretty ward of a cross old 
gentleman, who wanted to marry her himself! 

It has always struck me that the natural development of 
player life has something very grotesque in it It amounts al- 
most to transmigration. The public knows an actor only on 
the boards, and there he is so familiarly known as, in fact, to make 
that his only cognizable existence. We see him to-day in one 
stage of his progress, to-morrow in another. He is never con- 
tinuously the same person — often totally a different and most 
opposite one — so different in quality, costume, deportment, 
that all identity has disappeared. It looks like metempsycho- 
sis. Francis began — or was transmuted into it, at some early 
epoch of his life — -as Harlequin and he grew and grew, through 
successive states of existence, into a Turkish Bashaw, and 
finally dereloped into a fine Sir Peter Teazle, from which full 
blown perfection he vanished out of the sphere of mortal ken. 
What was the growth of the man Francis, few persons gave 
themselves the trouble to inquire, though I am quite sure he 
had a manhood as worthy of being esteemed as the most of us ; 
— but the gradual evolution of that mythic being, whose night- 
ly apparition before the foot-lights enchanted our merry world, 
through all the metamorphosis of dramatic development, was 
as notable and conspicuous, within its orbit, as the career of 
Daniel Webster. It was the only Francis ninety-nine out of a 
hundred knew any thing about ; the only one, we of the young- 
er and simpler sort conceived to be natural or even possible. 

The growth of a city is a natural process which creates no 
surprise to those who grow with it, but it is very striking when 
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we come to look back upon it and compare its aspect at differ-, 
ent and distant eras. If I had been away during that long in- 
terval which separates the past I have been describing from 
the present, I doubt if I should now find one feature of the old 
countenance of the town left. Every thing is as much changed 
as if there was no consanguinity, or even acquaintance, be- 
tween the old and the new. 

In the days I speak of, Baltimore was fast emerging from 
its village state into a thriving commercial town. Lots were 
not yet sold by the foot, except, perhaps, in the denser marts 
of business ; — ^rather by the acre. It was in the rusin-urbe cat- 
egory. That fury for levelling had not yet possessed the souls 
of Cit}' Councils. We had our seven hills then, which have 
been rounded off since, and that locality, which is now described 
as lying between the two parallels of North Charles street 
and Calvert Street, presented a steep and barren hill-side, 
broken by rugged cliffs and deep ravines washed out, by the 
storms of winter, into chasms which were threaded by paths 
of toilsome and difficult ascent. On the summit of one of 
these cliffs stood the old Church of St. Paul's, some fifty paces 
or more to the eastward of the present church, and surrounded 
by a brick wall that bounded on the present lines of Charles 
and Lexington streets. This old building, ample and stately, 
looked abroad over half the town. It had a belfry tower de- 
tached from the main structure, and keeping watch over a 
grave-yard full of tombstones, remarkable, — ^to the observation 
of the boys and girls, who were drawn to it by the irresistible 
charm of a popular belief that it was "haunted," — for the 
quantity of cherubim that seemed to be continually crying 
above the death's heads and cross-bones, at the doleful and 
comical epitaphs below them. 

The rain-washed ravines from this height supplied an 
amusement to the boys, which seems to have been the origin 
of a sport that has now descended to their grandchildren in an 
improved and more practical form. These same hills are now 
cut down into streets of rapid descent, which in winetr, when 
8* 
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clodied ia ice and snow, are filled widi troops of noisy sledders 
who shoot, with the speed of arrows, down the slippery decliv- 
ity. In my time, the same pranks were enacted on the sandy 
plains of the clifl^ without the machinery of the sled, but on 
the unprotected breeching of corduroy, — much to the discon- 
tent of mothers who had to repair the ravage, and not always 
without the practice of fathers upon the same breeching, by 
way of putting a stop to this expensive diversion. 

The little river — the Falls as it was always called — gurgled 
along with a flashing current at the foot of these hills, wash- 
ing that grassy cantlet, which every body knew as " the mead- 
ow," over which Calvert street now flings its brick and mor- 
tar, and where the railroad station usurps the old-time pasture 
ground of the village cows. Hard by the margin of this stream, 
"the spring" gushed forth m primeval beauty, from the curtil- 
age of a low-browed, rustic cottage, shaded by its aboriginal 
tree, which in time was rooted up, to be supplanted by the pil- 
lared dome which now lingers a forsaken relic, dependant 
upon the slow charity of the city fathers to save it from pick- 
axe and spade and the overwhelming masonry of modern im- 
provement. 

The stream, in its onward flight from this point, eddied 
under the high bank that supported the Court-House, and, 
turning swiftly thence, foamed and dashed at the base of a 
precipice, on the top of which stood the Presbyterian Church, 
— only lately resolved into its original dust, to make room for 
the new court-room, which Uncle Sam, quite regardless of the 
threat of Mr. JefTerson Davis to liberate Maryland, is fast rear- 
ing up to administer the laws of the " more perfect Union," 
which rebellion has been so savagely intent upon making more 
imperfect. 

These are some of the more noteworthy changes which 
have crept over the physical aspect of the cit}'. Those in its 
moral and social aspect are even more observable. As com- 
munities grow in density and aggregation, the individuality of 
men diminishes. People attend to their own concerns and 
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look less to their neighbors. Society breaks into sects, cliques 
and circles, and these supersede individuals. In the old time, 
society had its leaders, its models and dictators. There is al- 
ways the great man of the village ; — seldom such a thing in 
the city. It was the fashion then to accord reverence and au- 
thority to age. That is all gone now. Young America has 
rather a small opinion of its elders, and does not patronize 
fathers and mothers. It knows too much to be ad seised, and 
gets, by intuition, what a more modest generation found it hard 
enough to get by experience. If we could trace this notion 
through all its lodgments, we should find that this want of rev- 
erence and contempt of obedience is the deepest root of this 
mad rebellion. 

Baltimore had passed out of the village phase, but it had 
not got out of the village peculiarities. It had its heroes and 
its fine old gentlemen, and its accomplished lawyers, divines 
and physicians, and its liberal, public-spirited merchants. 
Alas ! more then than now. The people all knew them and 
treated them with amiable deference. How sadly we have 
retrograded in these perfections ever since ! 

Society had a more aristocratic air than now — not because 
the educated and wealthy assumed more, but because the com- 
munity itself had a better appreciation of personal worth, 
and voluntarily gave it the healthful privilege of taking the 
lead in the direction of manners and in the conducting of pub- 
lic affairs. This was, perhaps, the lingering characteristic of 
colorial life, which the revolution had not effaced, — the, as yet 
unextinguished traditional sentiment of a still older time — of 
which all traces have been obliterated by the defective discip- 
line of succeeding generations. 

The retrospect which carries me back to that jocund time, 
when I admired and loved that old society, is full of delight 
and sadness. I have a long score of pleasant recollections of 
the friendships, the popular renowns, the household charms^ 
the bonhommie, the free confidences and the personal acconx* 
plishments of that day. My. mernor}* yet lingers with afleo 
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tionate delay in the wake of past notabilities, male and female, 
who have finished their voyage and long ago, I trust, found a 
safe mooring in that happy haven, where we fondly expect to 
find them again when we ourselves shall have furled our sails 
and secured an anchorage on that blessed shore. Bating the 
ravages which time has made in the ranks of my compeers and 
comrades, it is a precious bit of the field of human life to con- 
template. But those ravages! How few of the glories of 
that day remain. Some cord has snapped every year — even 
as we advance, every month ; and, at each break, a dear friend, 
a familiar face, a genial form, upon which we were wont to 
hang our affections like garlands, has dropt out of sight and 
become a memory. A few sea-worn barks still sail on. 

I grow too serious for the cheerful theme which my outset 
promised. Let me get back to my appointed task. 

It was a treat to our ancestors to look upon this little Bal- 
timore town springing forward with such elastic bound to be 
something of note in the Great Republic. They saw it just 
after the war of the Revolution, giving its first promise — a bust- 
ling, arobitioijs, I might say, rollicking young aspirant for mu- 
nicipal hoftors^«^growing rapidly, like a healthy boy, fat and 
frolicscme, ^ncj bijirsfing incontinently out of his clothes in 
spite of all aji^waape of seam and selvage. Market street 
(this has gro»r« ^bsoiel;e now — they call it Baltimore street) 
had shot like a snai<<B ^jit ,of a toy box, up as high as Congress 
Hall (I forgot thast Congness Hali, which stood between 
Sharp and Liberty, has " also yanished), with its variegated 
range of low-browed, hip-roofed wooden houses, standing for- 
ward and back, out of line, like an ill-dressed regiment, — as a 
military man would say. Some houses were painted blue, 
some yellow, some white, and, here and there, a more pre- 
tending mansion of brick, with windows after the pattern of a 
multiplication table, square and many-paned, and great wastes 
of wall between the stories ;' some with co\irt-yards in front, and 
trees in whose shade truant boys and ,ragged ^negroes " skyed 
coppers" and played at marbles. 
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This avenue was enlivened with matrons and damsels ; 
some with looped-up skirts, some in brocade luxuriantly dis- 
played over hoops, with comely boddices supported by stays 
disclosing perilous waists, and with sleeves that clung to the 
arm as far as the elbow, where they were lost in ruffles that 
stood off like the feathers of a bantam. The whirligig of time 
has played its usual prank and brought these ghosts of the 
past back into the very same avenue. And then, such faces ! 
so rosy, spirited and sharp ; — with the hair drawn over a cush- 
ion — (they called it neither " cat " nor *'rat," my dear young lady, 
but simply by the name I give it) — tight enough to lift the eye- 
brows into a rounder curve, giving a pungent, supercilious ex- 
pression to the countenance ; and curls that fell in " cataracts '* 
upon the shoulders (much prettier, my pretty friend, than 
those netted "beavfcr tails" you fancy). Then, they stepped 
away in such a mincing gait, in shoes of many colors with for- 
midable points at the toes and high tottering heels delicately 
cut in wood, and in towering peaked hats, garnished with feath- 
ers that swayed aristocratically backward and forward at each 
step, as if they took pride in the stately paces of the wearer. 

In the train of these goodly groups came the gallants who 
upheld the chivalry of the age ;— cavaliers of the old school, 
full of starch and powder : most of them the iron gentlemen of 
the Revolution, with leather faces — old campaigners, renowned 
for long stories, — not long enough from the camp to lose their 
military brusquerie and dare-devil swagger ; proper, roystering 
blades who had not long ago got out of harness and begun to 
affect the elegancies of civil life. Who but they ! — ^jolly fellows, 
fiery and loud, with stem glance of the eye and brisk turn of 
the head, and swash-buckler strut of defiance, like game cocks, 
all in three cornered cocked -hats and powdered hair and cues, 
and light colored coats with narrow capes and long backs, and 
pockets on each hip, small clothes and striped stockings, shoes 
with great buckles, and long steel watch chains suspending an 
agate seal, in the likeness to the old sounding boards hung 
above the pulpits. And they walked with such a stir, striking 
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their canes upon the pavement till it rang again. I defy all 
modem cx>xcombry to produce any thing equal to it. There 
was such a relish of peace after the war, so visible in every 
movement It was a sight worth seeing, when one of these 
weather-beaten gallants accosted a lady on the street. There 
was a bow which required the whole width of the pavement, a 
scrape of the foot and the cane thrust with a flourish under the 
left arm and projecting behind in a parallel line with the cue. 
And nothing could be more piquant than the lady*s return of 
this salutation, in a courtesy that broi^ht her, with bridled chin 
and a most winning glance, half way to the ground. And such 
a volume of dignity ! 

It was really a comfort to see a good housewifely matron 
of that merry time, trudging through tov^n in bad weather, 
wrapped up in a great " roquelaire," her arms thrust into a huge 
muff, and a tippet wound about her neck and shoulders in as 
many folds as the serpent of Laocoon, a beaver hat close over 
her ears, and her feet shod in pattens that lifted her above all 
contact with mud and water, clanking on the sidewalks with 
the footfall of the spectre of the Bleeding Nun. 

Even the seasons were on a scale of grandeur unknown to 
the present time. There were none of your soft Italian skies 
and puny affectation of April in December. But winter strut- 
ted in, like a peremptory bandit on the stage, as one who knew 
his power and wasn't to be trifled with, and took possession 
of sky and field and river in good earnest, flinging his snowy 
cloak upon tlie ground as a challenge to all comers, determined 
that it should lie there until he chose to take it up and con- 
tinue his journey. And the nights seemed to be made on pur- 
pose for frolics — they were so bright and crisp, and so inviting 
to the jovial spirits of the time who, crowded in sleighs, sped 
like laughing phantoms over every highway, echoing back the 
halloos of groups of boys that, at every street corner greeted 
them with volleys of snow-balls. And the horse-bells jingling 
the music of revelry from many a near and many a distant 
quarter told of the universal mirth that followed upon the track 
of the old-fashioned winter. 
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Baltimore has altered since those merry days. It has grown 
up, since then, from a jovial, bustling little town into the di- 
mensions of a fair city. The stages of that growth have been 
rapidly passed. Every year has witnessed a visible encroach- 
ment of the suburbs on the surrounding country, and every 
score of years the doubling of the number of the inhabitants. 
To my perception, the departure of each generation carried 
with it some precious remainder of the quality which made 
Baltimore an abode to be chosen by those who seek " to cast 
tiieir lines in pleasant places." 

It is no querulous temper nor predilection of age which 
prompts me to say that the later time has not repaired the 
losses of the old. I would not offend the present by compar- 
ison with the past: I simply note a fact in which, perhaps, 
some calm thinker may find a useful moral. There was more 
public spirit in the young Baltimore than in the grown up city, 
and it was nursed by nobler men. There was a grander race 
of merchants in those days ; — don*t be offended, my worthy 
friends of the Exchange, there is a broad space below the top 
line of that old company, which may be occupied without dis- 
paragement to your respectability ; — they were larger in their 
views, and larger in their hearts, — ^gave more time and money 
to public enterprise, were more elegant and more generous in 
their convivialities, more truly representative of a refined upper 
class, more open of hand and more kind to the world, than any 
society we have had since. I speak of society as an aggregate, 
because I desire to leave room for individual exceptions in 
which the old spirit survives. They were of the Venetian 
stamp, and belonged to the order of what the world calls mer^ 
chant princes ; — not so much in magnificence as in aim and 
int)ention. What a roll could I call of those departed spirits 
who made their names the favorite household memories of 
Maryland and famous in the histor}- of commercial venture in 
every port of Europe, and down along the coasts of either con- 
tinent " to utmost Indian isle." 

And then, passing from the merchants to the old Bench and 
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Bar — what a galaxy of talent and learning and eloquence was 
there ! What grand, joyous, keen-witled, sparkling good fellows 
got together in that old Court- House and the new ! — on such 
good brotherly terms with each other ; so proud of each other ; 
and in that little Academy of Themis, numbering not over some 
two or threescore of barristers, judges, clerks, students and all, 
such an extraordinary proportion of notabilities, of renown 
throughout the nation — enough to give a reputation to half a 
dozen cities. 

We had divines and physicians, too, who could face all the 
colleges of to-day and make them envious of the excellence 
which their most eager ambition would be satisfied to attain 
for themselves. Certainly, the city now fails in its emulation 
of that old time vigor of mental activity which made the for- 
mer Baltimore so noteworthy in all its departments of munici- 
pal life. But tliis is casual and may be better by and by. 
Men of mould come in cycles, and we are in apogee just now. 
Wait awhile, and the wheel of time will bring better conditions 
around again. I prophesy something good from this great 
cataclyism of rebellion, which seems to be the travail of a 
healthful purification and the dawn of a new life for Baltimore. 
We are undergoing a very stem and solemn reformation which, 
if I mistake not, will evolve much new faculty with much pro- 
lific opportunity, in the future. 

What is notable now is, that the city is care-worn and con- 
tentious. It is unpleasantly characterized by a struggle be- 
tween generosity and selfishness : — many ready to give every 
thing and do every thing for the sake of the country in its 
need ; many who will give and do nothing. It is cloven by 
faction, and it is more than the true men and women can do, 
by any persuasion or example, to keep it on decent terms of 
social toleration. There are sorrowful variances among us. 
Dissension has crept up to the verge of the altars, and in- 
vaded the firesides of the city, tainting both with an infection 
that good Christians are not accustomed to allow in such sanc- 
tuaries. Rebellion has vitiated the atmosphere of the market- 
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place, and flaunts its symbols on the street. Old friends keep 
apart, pass with unpleasant glances, or converse together 
without a topic and with a strange constraint. There was one 
point three years ago, upon which they had a difference of 
opinion — and this was a fountain of discord. What was it? 
Reducing the cause of quarrel to its simple element, as we sift 
it out of the protocols or counter-propositions which preluded 
the breaking out of this insane civil war, in the discussions of 
the opposing parties in Congress, it was neither more nor less 
than this : — Shall we have the privilege to plant Slavery in 
the bosom of the .new communities which, in future time, are 
to inhabit that broad domain lying between the Lakes and 
the Rocky Mountains, and condemn that coming empire to 
endure the curse which, in old time, we complained against 
Great Britain for inflicting upon us? The nation said no. 
And, thereupon, many in Baltimore thought there was suffi- 
cient reason for destroying our Great Republic ! Marvellous, 
that any man or woman in Baltimore should even grow angry 
upon such a privation as this ! Then, as the war goes on, 
things, of course, get worse ; for rebellion is always creating 
new exasperations : it is, in its mildest type, a rough experi- 
ment, and not at all, as romantic young ladies think, sprinkled 
with rose-water. And so, we divide and become unhappy. 
Perhaps time will clear away the mist, and people, in Mary- 
land at least, will see the folly of fighting for slavery in the 
Rocky Mountains and, in the end, the nation grow the strong- 
er and the purer for this outbreak. 

I perceive I am rambling towards a topic that might carry 
me into a long discourse. So I come to a halt, lest I should 
destroy the flavor of these kindly memories I would fain pre- 
serve for the pleasure of those who like to hear of Baltimore 
Long Ago. 
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II. 

EXPERIENCES OF A MIDDLE-AGED GENTLEMAN. 

BALTIMORE IN 1827. 
No I. 

I HAVE two wild nieces who have nothing to do but look 
ahead for pleasures, and being full of health and animal spirits, 
throw such a gladsome eye over life, that it is impossible to in- 
vent any thing which shall be so dull as not to amuse them. 
They are great favorites with me, and, bating a little vexation, 
sometimes, at being dragged from one end of Market street to 
the other, to look at all manner of gewgaws, and sometimes at 
being pulled out of my arm-chair, from a state of luxurious ru- 
mination, to scamper off with them, on a snowy evening, to a 
racketing ball, I work along wonderfully well with them, and, 
in truth, enjoy almost as much comfort in their good spirits as 
they do themselves. But on Friday last, fate, or that illustrious 
personage who was once renowned " for going to and fro in the 
earth, and walking up and down in it,'* put my philosophy to a 
trial such as the like before it had never been seen. 

At tea-time, 1 found that my girls had concocted the whole 
scheme of mischief by making arrangements to compel me to 
go with them to Mr. Durocher's Practising Ball, at which was 
to be exhibited a grand entertainment, according to the Ga- 
zette, of the Ballet of Telemachus, to be danced by certain of 
his scholars, wherein was to be achieved the actual formation 
of the Islands of Calypso, the arrival of Telemachus, and various 
feats of that felon Cupid, who, whether he be mimic or real, 
seems to be the promoter of all misrule. In fact, they were 
actually bonneted and cloaked for the expedition, and had such 
a volume of anticipation in their eyes that my good-humor soft- 
ened into perfect submission : so we set ofi^ and arrived at the 
Athenaeum at a little past seven. 

I had some misgivings before we reached the door, for al- 
though it was an intensely cokl evening the streets leadin;; ta 
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the ball-room were enlivened by the rapid transit of crowds of 
females, posting with hurried steps, under the convoy of a few 
hen-pecked husbands, or good-natured bachelors who, with my- 
self, had been inveigled intp_ a service of _which;they were ig^- 
norant, like fleets sailing under sealed instructions, to be open- 
ed at particular latitudes. When we entered the saloon, we 
found it filled to suffocation. There were belles in bonnets too 
large to be forced into a flour-barrel ; there were ladies in ball 
dresses denuded and trinketed ; some only half dressed from 
the waist upwards ; little mtgnons^ not three feet high, were there, 
arrayed like puppets, and wandering, or rather scudding, through 
the room with great empressement There were elderly matrons 
who never frequent the ball-room, but were brought on this oc- 
casion to countenance the exhibition ; or by rank curiosity to 
see the pageant : there were fat, unwieldy women, dressed 
ludicrously tight, in the abortive thought to appear small ; and 
thin and haggard dames, wrapped all in shawls, like silkworms. 
Some of this group wore grave and serious aspects, as behold- 
ing these vanities with scorn. Some looked wild and frighten- 
ed, as if they were trespassing on forbidden ground. Some 
turned them round and round, and gazed inquisitively at the 
lamps, the mirrors, and the ceiling ; and others looked as if 
they had lost their way, and could not tell how they had got 
there. Sparsely scattered through this group were bewildered 
gentlemen with countenances of horrible vacuity. Parties were 
seen struggling towards the middle of the room and, on arriv- 
ing there, struggling back again to the wall ; and more than 
once hove in sight a big fat woman, carrying a heavy press of 
feathers in her bonnet, and jerking a diminished, shrivelled 
pattern of a husband afler her, like a frigate dragging her an- 
chor. There was on all sides a slow, heavy, perpetual motion, 
like that of the dull heaving sea, and each one seemed silently 
marvelling what brought the other there. 

At the upper end of the room, on a slightly elevated plat- 
form, were the destined elements of the Islands of Calypso, 
videlicet, four posts, with divers garlands ot evergreen and 
flowers wreathed round them, with cords and pulleys to waft 
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the garlands on the desert air ; each post surmounted with a 
nondescript flower-pot, wherein Philomela might be imagined 
to build her nest, or certain artificial white roses to take root — 
if they pleased : but alas ! with all these facilities, both real and 
imaginary, the very spot where the islands were to spring into 
existence was inundated by the resistless tide of encroaching 
mortals, and not even the genius of Ocean himself, aided by 
the spirit of the immortal Vestris, with all their spells, could, at 
this moment, have transformed it into danceable ground. The 
son of Ulysses would never have discovered the unknown pre- 
cinct, and the inconsolable Calypso would not have found one 
flowery turf whereon to rest her aching head : even Cupid him- 
self would have hovered like a butterfly over this region, guilt- 
less of a footprint, unless indeed the rascal could have content- 
ed himself to perch upon a bonnet, or nestle under a ruff. 

The grand ballet was to commence at half-past seven, but 
it was now eight, and every moment the press grew heavier. 
The presiding deity of this scene had in the calm and suasive 
tone of courtesy beseeched the necessary accommodation from 
the crowd ; but he spoke to the vasty deep. From this una- 
vailing experiment he found it necessary to take a bolder re- 
solve, and now began to make a Spartan stand against the in-, 
vasion of the consecrated quarter. He invoked, exhorted, re- 
monstrated, — but like Canute on the beach, the rebellious 
wave rushed to his very foot-stool. In vain was it proclaimed 
that Telemachus was blockaded in his dressing-room, with 
pumps chalked, and gloves in hand, and that Calypso would 
take cold if not permitted the free use of her limbs. In 
vain was it deplored that no scraper could draw his bow for 
want of elbow-room, and that not even a music-stand dared 
lift up its candle-holding front. Like the warder on the wall 
at the coming of the Red Cross Knight, " he bawled till he 
was hoarse ; *' but vociferation was vain : eloquence had lost 
its persuasion ; entreaty had no touch : every effort of the ora- 
tor was answered only by \nolent applause — the too common 
fate of eloquence. The front ranks coulu not rcnre, and the 
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rear ranks, instead of giving way, only pressed forward like 
impetuous myrmidons — to hear what was said and to see what 
was to be seen. At length a heavy buzz arose, and it was soon 
observed that one fiddler, "more lucky than the rest," had 
succeeded in making a lodgement hard by the destined field, 
where, Orpheus-like, he forthwith essayed the power of music, 
— ^but music had no charms to soothe the female breast — the 
instrument was only seen in motion, the bow making hideous 
flourishes in the trenchant air; no sound of it was heard 
through the pervading din. So passed an anxious interval, and 
the rear ranks at last believing that the ballet was concluded 
— for they were far beyond the reach of accurate intelligence 
from the frontier — ^bcgan to give ground. Many retired to 
what sports awaited them, and many went home to talk over 
the adventures of the evening. The arena was gradually open- 
ed by this retrocession, and thus the enraptured Mentor, who 
had so long played to the life The Manager in Distress, was 
enabled not only to conduct his Telemachus to the opening of 
the drama, but even to summon the island itself into its pre- 
destined existence. Happy man ! to see arise under the plas- 
tic touch of thy creative fancy, the rosy abodes of love and 
sentiment, and by the same power to quell the seditious billow 
of impertinent ciiriosity into a glassy surface of mannerly de- 
light ! 

It was scarcely ascertained that the spectacle had actually 
commenced, when a rush was made towards the scene of action. 
Fortuoaate were they who had gone otf with the impression 
that all was over. While those in front occupied their ground 
per force, those behind them, led by a laudable thirst for 
knowledge, and a disposition to certify to the splendor of the 
pageant on the ocular |)roof, moved forward in regular files, 
condensing into a solid body. The chairs and benches, of 
which a large supply had been spread over the floor, with a 
purpose that all should sit, were everywhere put in requisi- 
tion, and by their aid the company were soon built up into 
three stories, the first standing on the floor, the second on the 
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seats, atid the third on the tops of the chair-backs, with here 
and there a minaret formed by the more prominent elevation 
of some little damsel on the shoulders of others. Such was 
the position of things when the ballet opened ; I had forgotten 
to say that four large stoves, heated to their utmost, had dif- 
fused a tropical climate through the room, which was soon 
raised to fever heat by the multitudinous ardent temperaments 
which idle curiosity had thus assembled. My girls had long 
before this strayed away from me, and by carrying things pell 
mell, had contrived to get as near to the consecrated confines 
as their guardian spirit would permit; and I myself sufficiently 
wearied out by the early exhibitions of this me/ee, would have 
long before followed my better council, and sought the retire, 
ment of my own fireside, but that I was bound to other service 
for the evening. Involuntarily I was caught up in the current 
that forced its way to the front, and soon found myself in about 
the fourth rank, compressed into solid column, occupying the 
lower story of the mortal structure I have before described, 
jammed up between multitudes of women-kind, and servmg, 
like a buttress, to support the airy superstructure of flaunting 
girls who constituted the second and third stories above me, 
and who were leaning on me from all sides to sustain them- 
selves in their perilous elevation ; myself no bad image of a 
pillar of rude masonry, constructed in a dark cellar to uphold 
the various fanciful and decorated arches, which the architect 
is wont to raise ad libitum fi'om such a foundation. There I 
was in darkness and obstruction, undergoing the distillation of 
1 20 degrees of Fahrenheit, rapidly thawing and resolving into a 
dew ; — no hand to save, no eye to pity. My hat, alas I it was 
my best I— I knew not where to put it ; it was crushed against 
my side. I once succeeded in raising it, all deformed as it 
was, to my head, but it was instantly pressed down over my 
eyes and it bound my brows like a band of iron. In my bit- 
terness I cursed it, and the man that made it, and the woman 
that bore upon it, and the ballet and every thing. And there 
was I left to ruminate like truth at the bottom of a well. I 



thought of Modre's song "Though a beam on the face of the 
waters may glow," and compared myself to the stream running 
below it — not in coldness^ Heaven knows — but in darkness. I 
thought of the solitude of a crowd — solitary enough I I thought 
of Pliny and the smothering up of Herculaneum. I could hear 
voices. They were of those who had so unceremoniously turn- 
ed me into a ladder, and I had the consolation to learn that they 
saw as little of the ballet as myself. 

I might have died in this dreadful abode, and my fall would 
only have been like the giving way of the foundations of a gla- 
cier ; the superincumbent mass would have sunk but to a low- 
er level. At intervals I heard the sound of music, but it was 
as the tones of the Eolian harp which swelled upon my ear for 
an instant, and died in distance. Sometimes I heard a crash 
and a faint screaming ; it was only an avalanc/ie of belles on some 
of the neighboring heights, tumbled from their giddy summits. 
At last a most opportune fainting fit of a lady in my vicinity, 
occasioned the heroic and successful effort of a cavalier to pen- 
etrate the phalanx which environed her, and I availed myself 
of this piece of good fortune, by slipping from under my gay 
entablature, and made my way to the remote parts of the room 
in the wake of the retreating lady. It was like the exit of Wall 
and Moonshine — a very sorry Wall — and a very pale Moon- 
shine. 

Thus tugged with disasters and resolutely swearing never 
again to be led away by my rantipole nieces, I stood upon the 
skirts of the crowd, gradually repairing my exhausted strength, 
and in the same degree falling into a better temper of obser- 
vation. My attention was soon enlivened by the scene pre- 
sented here among the unhappy miscreants whom fate had 
doomed to this provincial distance from the capital. Here 
were disconsolate ladies stalking up and down, like Stygian 
ghosts, and impatient children prying into every cranny after 
the manner of terrier dogs; and here were silent and de- 
jected mortals, who sat against the wall, looking in sad dis- 
quietude on the dull floor ; and here were grave and senten- 
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tious damsels, who were smotliering, by the assumed dignity 
of indifference, the femipine curiosity which burnt in their 
bosoms ; and here were malapert girls, venting their spleen 
and ill humor in satires on the crowd ; one of these, who had 
been fattened on history in the erudite stalls of the boarding- 
school, protested to her companion that having read Telem- 
achus in French, she had no desire to see it danced. And 
here was myself, like a whipped hound who had lost the trail, 
eyeing the hunter's askance, and dreading the return of the 
lash. Among other spectacles in this Cimmerian region, was 
a tall, emaciated and clerkly looking gentlemen, ^with a long 
visage and full orbed, starting eyes, having his hair cropped 
like a roundhead, and his ears like handles ; he was waiting 
in torture until his cara sposa — a little dumpy woman — should 
absorb as much as her curiosity coveted. She was erected 
upon a step-ladder, to the sides of which clung some eager 
wretches, so grouped as to present a moral pyramid, as I 
have sometimes seen in the representations of Niobe and her 
children ; or it might be better pictured by the graphic assem- 
blage which the engraver has so faithfully portrayed in the 
illustrations of that edifying volume containing the history of 
the poor woman " who had so many children she didn't know 
what to do," for the particulars of which I refer to my readers 
of the nursery. The little woman was somewhat below the 
apex of the pyramid, and was stretching her short neck diag- 
onally athwart the shoulders of a broad-backed dame fast 
by, and all in vain struggling for the luxury of a single glimpse, 
a luxury for which she had fruitlessly changed her position 
twice or thrice, standing all the time on tiptoe in a state of 
painful attenuation, while the poor husband, whose melancholy 
temper dared not vent itself above the whisper of objurgation, 
was ever and anon beckoning her to come down, and put him 
out of misery by going home. She vouchsafed in reply but 
an angry look and a threatening shake of the bead, which 
were accompanied by epigrammatical philippics on the ill 
breeding of those around her. 
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In ludicrous despair, at last, and with the true heart-broken, 
poor-devil resignation, he retired to the same bench with my- 
self, where in exile and obscurity we awaited our destiny, sit- 
ting in silence until the lapse of half an hour, when the clap- 
ping of hands infoi^ined us that the "long agony was over." 

In an instant we flew to our respective charges. My 
wards had been pinned, or rather wedged against the wall, in 
full view of the dance, ever since we had parted. I found 
them pale, faint and horrified^ and by main force, not less vio- 
lent than that of the Sabine rape, I tore them from the room, 
dashing the group aside, where matrons, belles, boarding- 
school hoydens, maids and children, had met in such odd and 
fortuitous concourse, that I found myself repeating, as I passed 
out of the door, the incantation in Macbeth — 

" Black spirits and white, blue spirits and gray. 
Mingle, mingle mingle, you that mingle, may" 



No. II. 



There is something in a frosty winter morning, when seen 
through the windows of a comfortable parlor, that to a cold- 
blooded old fellow like myself has a great smack of pleasure 
in it It is like a lusty young man looking at age : tiie contrast 
enhances the sense of enjoyment The inclemency of the sea- 
son has a charm to domesticate the spirits, and to force one 
into that indolent contemplation which is the chief delight of 
every man who has passed his climacteric. 

The morning succeeding the last concert was entirely of 
this kind. I had sat up late the night before, and it struck 
nine soinetime before I reached the breakfast-room. There 
was a cheerful fire blazing in the hearth, and within (he fender 
was ranged a goodly array of comforts, such as provident house- 
wives delight to display, and honest livers to look upon ; to 
wit, an old-fashioned silver coffee-pot, richly embossed with 
dragons and roses, standing erect, like a stately tower, as if 
9 
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conscious of its ancient descent, and overlooking the circum- 
jacent region with an air of princely protection ; on one side 
of this venerable relic squatted, in vassal humility, a dish of 
most patient muffins, thfit were scorching into a crusty brown, 
without a murmur; on the other, a plate *of ill-tempered sau- 
sages were peevishly hissing at the fire and weeping bitterly. 
Some few knickknackeries besides, scattered over this torrid 
zone, made up the components of a substantial repast, and con- 
tributed, by their wholesome and neat exhibition, to diffuse a 
genial glow of good humor over my feelings the moment I en- 
tered the room. My nieces had both made their appearance, 
and were waiting for me with that assiduous kindness which 
has mainly helped them to keep such vantage of my heart, and 
which has taught me, in defiance of mine ancient enemies, gout 
and rheumatism, to follow them through all the hey-day whims 
of their ever-teeming fancies. 

The frigid aspect of the morning carried me for an instant 
to the window. The wind whistled long notes of interjection 
and astonishment, like a credulous man reading Munchausen. 
The sky was overcast with ridges of winnowed clouds of a sul- 
len dun, through which peered, at distant intervals, a feeble, 
chill, consumptive ray of sunshine. The smoke bounded in 
haste out of every chimney, and danced off with the grim north- 
westers, in fantastic waltzes, towards Fort M*Henry. The two 
dissenting weathercocks of the Presbyterian Church in East 
street, whisked their tails about with unwonted vivacity, and 
for once actually agreed with each other ; a fact much to be re- 
marked. A colony of pigeons which I had in view, ranged 
along a southern wall, were looking wistfully out of their doors, 
like serving-maids on a Sunday evening. A gallant cock, who 
had been for two years the undisputed lord of the bona waivata 
of our street, was backed up against the lee-side of a locust tree, 
where he stood upon one leg, with his eyes closed, and think- 
ing (or so I guessed) that it was the severest winter he had 
ever felt ; and across the street, at a second-story window, sat 
a staid and sober cat, prying gravely into the concerns of the 
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passers-by, and following them with the motion of her head, 
from their entrance to their exit, as children watch the figures 
of the magic lantern. Now and then a little tatterdemalion 
boot-black would shuffle past the window, in a huge pair of old 
boots, twisted down at the heel, with his body half bent, his 
shoulders ensconcing his ears, and his arms thrust for warmth 
up to the elbows, into a pair of ragged trousers, that looked as 
if they had been originally made for a man that might have 
put him into his pocket ; — his face as long as his body, and 
seamed with sundry piteous tears, and his whole appearance 
bespeaking the aggravations of a cold morning, an idio-syncrat- 
ic aversion to winter, and an unreasonable taskmaster — in 
fact a walking thermometer, ten degrees below zero. A few 
straggling wayfarers, buttoned up to the chin in great coats, 
and trotting gingerly along the slippery pavement, after the 
manner of Tartars on the Danube, gave to the whole scene a 
character of briskness which constitutes the most prominent 
feature of such a morning in town. Nothing can be more har- 
monizing to the feelings than the CQup-tTcsil of such a prospect, 
when the spectator looks upon it in the circumstances I have 
described. When such turgid, blustering bullies as Boreas 
and Cecias and Argestes and Thrascias, are turning evecy thing 
topsy-turvy out of doors, the very simmering of the tea-kettle 
is music, and the jolly faces reflected back from the polished 
globes of the andirons, scarcely seem to be caricatures of the 
honest contentment of all within. 

Attuned by these causes into a feeling of sober pleasure, I 
sat down to my morning meal with the anticipation of a tran- 
quil day before me, and the hope of paying off certain arrears 
of friendship, in letters to the few whose hearts beat thirds 
and fifths with my own. In this temper I had finished my 
breakfast, and was drawn up to the fire with the morning pa- 
per in my hand, when a violent ringing at the bell started me 
from my day dream, and before a servant could have reached 
the door, a horde of young Vandals made an irruption into 
the room, with a clatter that would have hushed a Babylonish 
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tea-party into silence. Never was sober-sided wight so conr 
founded. There were some half-dozen frozen imps of girls, 
with faces blooming like peonies, bundled up in pelisses, 
cloaks and shawls, and looking as merry and as mischievous 
as May at the side of her January. While they screamed sal- 
utations to my nieces, they were thrusting their hands into 
the fire, and surrounding it with such a rampart of fine forms, 
as almost converted my little parlor for the time, into an Ar- 
cadia, thronged with Hamadryads, and Loves and Graces — in 
which, by the by, I found myself about as well treated a gen- 
tleman, as old Pan ; for neither my great leathern arm- chair, 
nor my gouty foot, nor any defences I could make on the in- 
stant, prevented me from being galloped down by these she- 
dragoons, with as much lack of ceremony as a squadron of 
cuirassiers at Waterloo would have ridden over the chaplain 
of a British regiment. 

The occasion of descent on my pacific fortress was ex- 
plained by these belles sauvages all in the same breath. Clam- 
orous were their ejaculations of intelligence, that Miss Patter- 
son had just received a splendid assortment of millinery ; and 
they had come thus early to apprise my girls of the good news, 
not doubting that, by the ordinary process of insinuation, I was 
to be cajoled into a visit with its concomitants, that is to say, 
a purse, on the return, some jot the lighter for the excursion. 
— Ah, well aday ! How was I to escape the impending evil ? 
Captivating Goths, Visigoths, Ostrogoths that they were ! 

Like a mariner grown familiar with capricious skies, and 
who can see the approaching hurly burly when it is a speck 
"no bigger than a man's hand," — I prudently prepared for 
the fate that awaited me, well knowing that whatever vial of 
wrath was to be opened, resignation would at least mitigate 
what it could not avert. I protested my surprise however, at 
their proposition, and could have lectured them with down- 
right severity, to see such a pack of runagates crazy to face 
the wintry wind, which blew as if it would have whirled their 
gossamer frames across the basin. Indeed I had begun to 
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expostulate in a rebellious tone, and should probably have 
carried my point, but that my younger niece, Sophy, looking 
archly in my face, with one of those softening touches of re- 
gard which fall on me like a vernal sun upon a mimosa, be- 
sought me with such kindling earnestness, that I was fain to 
let go my resojve, like Herod when he promised the head of 
John the Baptist. St. Anthony ! What honest-hearted bach- 
elor is there that can resist these appliances ! It is only your 
experienced husband that is imperturbable. 

Rolling myself up, therefore, in an immense shaggy great 
coat, with a red silk handkerchief bound round my neck (for 
the tying of which I was indebted to no less than the hands 
of the whole party at once), I scudded up Market street in 
defiance of "stormy gust and flaw," at the head of my rosy 
cohorts, who flew with the speed of a flock of Mother Carey's 
chickens in the teeth of the gale, each of my followers indi- 
vidually resembling a flying Camilla. 

The little cur-dogs barked at our heels, and the school-boys 
shouted as we travelled over their sliding places. When we 
reached Miss Patterson's it was after ten o'clock. The sun 
had partially thawed the surface of the streets, and my light- 
slippered "Fair Discretions," as Sir Piercie Shafton would 
have called them, found the luxuries of wet feet added to their 
pleasures ; — for this prunella generation, rather than commit 
xhe sin of wearing thick stockings, will let a Tertian lurk in 
one shoe, and a consumption in the other, from the fall of 
the leaf to its renewal in the Spring. 

The good dame, not in the least overawed by this incursion, 
which to one unused to such visitations was like the coming 
down of the Assyrian upon Judah, received us as if long prac- 
tised in these sudden forays. We were the first who had ven- 
tured out through the perils of the morning ; but in a short 
time not less than three or four carriages arrived, bringing new 
levies to this mart of custom ; and many caravans of marvel- 
ling beauties from time to time poured in on foot. There were 
to be seen on the pavement before the door, unwieldly wooden 
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cases, huge as ancient sarcophagi, which had been emptied ot 
their contents, and by their extravagant dimensions, denoted 
that they had been the receptacles of cargoes of bonnets ; which, 
indeed, constituted the principal item of this rare show, and 
were the great attraction that brought together the busy throng 
within. Around the shop was displayed a profusion of those 
precious toys which find so much favor in female eyes — ^laces, 
lamas, curls, bandeaus, and all the other coquettish small arms 
of destruction. A huge pile of bandboxes, built up into a p}T- 
amid, as sacred for its contents as that of Cheops, or looking, 
perhaps, more like a structure of bomb-shells on a battery, oc- 
cupied a conspicuous station. Around the walls hung the va- 
rious^ weapons of offence, and pieces of armor constituting the 
panoply of a belle. I felt that I was on consecrated ground, 
perhaps never before visited by bachelor footstep ; or as if the 
Grand Turk had given me a peep into the Harem, or like the 
bewildered Roman, who had intruded into the mysteries of the 
Bona Dea. The scene was all animation. Groups of women, 
in picturesque confusion, pervaded every recess of the apart- 
ment. There were all the varieties of costume ; thick and 
heavy plaids, dangling from meagre shoulders ; costly velvets 
embracing forms where " every God did seem to set his seal ;" 
grotesque and bloated eider-downs investing little sylphs, like 
chestnut-burs ; and fancifully quilted silks, with quaint trim- 
mings, wrapped in their ample folds the patient and inquisitive 
beauties. Some of this phalanx were dragging from their de- 
positories, the shapeless and gigantic fabrications which the ty- 
rant fashion has imposed on our fair sisters under the name 
of bonnets, with their superserviceable appendages. These 
were alternately handled, examined, and lifted on every head 
in company. Thus arrayed, some stood before a mirror, where 
they practised every gesture, from the lounge of the sofa to 
the flaunting toss of the street, setting the object of inspection 
forward upon tlie brow, and back, and a little to one side, and 
ogling it through all the manual of coquetry. There were all 
manner of figures, — the little fairy proportions in the tenor, and 
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the increasing octaves, and the hea\'y bass : and there were 
all complexions, the pale, the fair, the red, the golden, the Lalla 
Rookh. Elder sisters grave, with chattering teeth and frosted 
faces, waited impatiently in a corner, until their youngers could 
be satiated. Some were merry even to the full measure of the 
heart. Amid this general engrossment, two bonnets were pro- 
duced which heightened the tumult into a storm: "of more 
than mortal size towering they seemed." "Dark green they 
were, and edged with flaming red," like the lurid Dragon Arum, 
their steeple crowns guarded with palisades and abatis of wad- 
ded silk, impregnable as the "armed rhinoceros," and the rims 
extending with vastly sweep, before, behind, around, like the 
rings of Saturn. The sevenfold shield of Ajax might have 
been hid in either ample disk, and certain lustrous excrescen- 
ces of crimson were appended to the lower surfaces, as if to 
throw their light upon the brow ; and over them were scatter- 
ed hot-beds of flowers, and roods of interminable ribbon. They 
were the wonders of art — the last efforts of imaginative milli- 
nery ; they were Behemoth and Leviathan, Sophy's eyes glis- 
tened like basilisk's, and my elder ward, Laura, danced in her 
singleness of heart Let it suffice, both Behemoth and Levia- 
than became the possessions of my household ; — and did this 
fickle age permit any thing to outlast a day, with what wonder 
would these heir-looms be gazed on by posterity. Anon the 
full chorus of conversation broke upon the ear, and volleys of 
laughter resounded through the apartment. Lady-like politics 
were debated in soprano tones, that would have silenced bab- 
bling waterfalls, and it seemed as if every one asked a question 
and answered it in that same moment. Not the dissertations 
of the Academy, nor the polemics of the Lyceum, nor the dis- 
courses of the Areopagus, nor the harangues of the Synagogue \ 
no, nor the murmur of the Exchange, nor the clatter of the 
Theatre, rivalled the voluble eloquence of this female Divan, 
where all the haberdashery of fashion, and all the rhetoric of 
woman, combined to produce the greatest variety of subjects, 
to be illustrated by the greatest variety of sounds. 
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As early as I could, I made my escape, preferring to this 
tornado, the hyperborean blast without, and convinced from 
what I had seen, how fruitless it is to complain of the prepoe- 
terousness of fashion. In spite of my old apophthegms, which 
have grown as much out of season as myself even the littje 
world I command is in obstinate rebellion against me, a^ 
Laura and Sophy, the very pupils of my eyes, laugh at i^y 
" wise saws and modem instances," and may now — while eyga 
the chimney-sweep weeps in the rigor of the season, be s^gn 
almost daily sparkling in the narrow strip of sunshine in Mai^- 
et street, and crowned with the umbrageous glories of B£H£- 
MOTH and Leviathan ! 

I would not for the world tell Sophy — ^but it is true — ^that 
she is too small for her bonnet, and if I might speak boldly, 
when she has it on she looks like a mushroom — (a very pretty 
mushrocmi) — ^in a huge flower basket 



in. 

CHRONICLES OF THE COURT-HOUSE. 

BHOWING HOW MB. SOBEKSIDES HAD THE COAT TAKEN OFI* HIS 
BACK BY MEANS OF THE LAW, AND HOW FBANK TATLOB WON 
HIS WAGEB. 

It was in the days of Judge Dorsey — I think in 1817 — the 
dockets will show — that I first got acquainted with that mad 
cap Frank Taylor. He was a merry, broken down gentleman, 
who wore greasy pantaloons, and a black silk hjmdkerchief 
round his neck — and had a smattering of law which sometimes 
made him very eloquent One day Frank, in his usual way, 
fell to abusing the courts, and the judges, and the legislature, 
and the whole pack of them, in such a style that I was quite 
shocked to hear him. The more I rebuked him, tiie more he 
railed, and at last he offered me a bet, of the value of a coat, 
that he would take that which I wore from my back, by the 
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help of the law, and that I should never have any thing to do 
with it again as long as I lived. Well,* I didn't suspect mat- 
ters were so bad as all that neither — in fact, I didn't think 
"feuch about it, or I never should have made the bet, — but I 
;^ook him up, and we parted. The next day Frank goes to old 
Mr. Gibson and gets out a replevin for my coat, and comes 
ilong with the sheriff and takes it off my teck, and immedi- 
ittely puts it on his own, and looked a good deal the better for 
%e change. I go to Mr. Gibson's office, to inquire how this 
was, and there I find myself very decently docketed on a list 
t)f suits for March term 1818. Frank Taylor vs, Simon Sober- 
sides, No. 1700 — and there was a bond given by Frank, and 
one Mr. Tom Straw, to restore me my coat if Frank could not 
show a title to it upon a trial in the Court-House. I asked 
Mr. Gibson when this matter was likely to be settled, — for I 
didn't like the looks of it, — and he told me, very politely, 
that it would be for trial in March, 1819. Frank was always a 
desperate hard fellow on a coat — and I began to run over in my 
mind what a pretty looking concern this coat of mine would 
be in March, 18 19. However, I waited patiently for the time, 
and as soon as the court was opened there was I in person, 
and Mr. Gwynn my attorney, to make a dash for my coat 
There were only eighteen hundred cases on the docket to be 
tried that term, and mine had been promoted to No. 1500. — 
Well, after attending till June with Mr. Benson, the tailor who 
made it, as a witness, I found that by that time, they had tried 
two hundred and fifty cases, when Judge Dorsey and the law- 
yers had to go off to the Court of Appeals ; so the court was 
obliged to be adjourned, and I had to pay my witness some- 
where between thirty and forty dollars — Mr. Gibson can tell — 
and I was very politely told by Mr. Gibson that I must come 
again next September. So in September I came again with 
my old friend Benson. My case was now on a more respect- 
able footing; it had grown older, and stood No. 1200 on the 
docket. The court kept very busily at work all that fall, and 
at the end of the month of January they adjourned at the re- 
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quest of Mr. Gibson, who told them that the interventing time 
between that and March was indispensably necessary to him 
to make up his dockets for the next term. This time they got 
through three hundred cases, and Mr. Gibson again very polite- 
ly told me to pay my witness and call again in March. In j 
March, 1820, it was just the same thing, only that Taylor vs. So- 
bersides stood afNo. 750. Well I began to think this no joke. 
God knows what had become of my coat — it was now better 
than two years since I had made my rash bet ; — however, m)' 
pride was roused, and would not allow me to give it up, so I push- 
ed Mr. Gwynn again with another fee to let him see I was not 
daunted. Two hundred cases more were got rid of that term, 
and — to make the story short — it was in March, 1822, that my 
case was called, when Mr. Thomas Kell, the attorney for Frank, 
stated that his unfortunate client had, a short time before that, 
died suddenly of an apoplexy — which Mr. Kell called, I think, 
suggesting a death. And I suppose Frank was buried in my 
coat. So I had to wait until the next term for a new party to 
be made. Mr. Kell stated, moreover, that poor Frank had 
left no effects behind him, and died utterly insolvent and good 
for nothing, which was a very hard case — I was afraid to say 
any thing about the bet, lest Mr. Kell should seize upoa it as 
assets in my hands. As Frank's was therefore a matter of 
moonshine, that very worthy old servant of the court, Mr. Mi- 
chael Hedinger, was put in Frank's shoes as his administrator, 
on the docket, and with great courtesy, in September, 1822, 
confessed judgment in my favor — Mr. Kell not being aware of 
any right that Frank had to this property. After this I asked 
what I was to do, and my friend Gwynn told me that the coat 
was made into brown paper by this time, and that my only 
course was to sue Tom Straw. Well, sir, said I, Mr. Gwynn, 
any thing 5'ou please — ^in for a penny in for a pound. So I 
paid ofT all the expenses of my replevin suit — which I had 
gained — I think the amount, taking it altogether, was about 
sixty or seventy dollars — and I prepared myself for the pleas- 
ure of getting into my new suit — at law. Accordingly, in 
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March term, 1823, I started upon the world in the character 
of a plaintiff, Simon Sobersides vs Thomas Straw. This case 
has advanced with great vigor, considering that it is a con- 
tested case in which Straw— whom I don't think much of — has 
put in a great many pleas — and has also brought a cross action 
against me for the amount of the bet, in the name of the ad- 
ministrator. These two cases stand like twins upon the dock- 
et, and we expect to have them tried at the same time. Mr. 
Gibson tells me now that I may confidently calculate upon 
terminating the controversy about the coat sometime in the 
present year, provided there should be no appeal; if there 
should be, God help us! he says — he would not undertake 
for the next ten years. It has been an amazing fine suit and 
has flourished under a great many judges ; — Under Dorsey, 
and Bland, and Ward, and Hanson, and Archer, and has at 
last come into the times of Judge Kell, who, being well ac- 
quainted with the case before, has determined that it shall be 
finished this year in spite of the — Egad ! it's a case worth con- 
sidering — it has seen sucfh changes of parties — and like a thrif- 
ty and good politician of the present period, it has not the least 
scruple to turn its coat twenty times in a year, if it can only 
succeed in getting value for it. I recommend it to the seri- 
ous consideration of my fellow-citizens, and implore all those 
who are as fond as I am of the luxury of attending court and pay- 
ing witness' fees, and keeping alive an old controversy, to 
join with me in every kind of opposition to the nefarious 
scheme which has just been set on foot by some meddlesome 
lawyers, to get up a new court in this city, by which even a 
very stout lawsuit might be brought to a natural death in the 
couise of a few months. Heaven forbid such cruelty say 1 1 — 
Magistrates forbid it I Constables forbid it ! 

If any man doubts this history of my case, let him go and 
ask Mr. Gibson. 

Simon Sobersides. 

January, 1828. 
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IV. 

THE FANCY BALL. 

A MERRY WORLD, MY MASTSB0; 

^I took it for a fairy vision 
Of some gay creatures of the element, 
That in the colors of the rainbow lire 
And play i' th' pUghted cloads/' 

** Anderson, has Scotti sent home my beard ? " 

" Your beard ! " said the respondent, pausing for a moment 
with astonishment, — " Not that I know of, sir." 

** Wasn't there a pair of red morocco boots with gold trim- 
mings, left here for me this evening ? " 

" Red morocco boots, sir ! — I didn't see them." 

" The devil I — I shall be disappointed at last in every 
thing ! " 

" Was there nothing came for me to-day .? " said the first 
speaker, raising his voice to a more peremptory and fretful 
tone. 

" Oh, ye«, sir, there was a sort of a shirt made of red velvet, 
with bits of gold on it, that the woman, I think, said was for 
you : and there was a lady's bonnet, made of the same sort 
of stuff witl| four white feathers in it — ^that was left too, sir ! " 

"Ah,— irvery well. Now, go to Ackland, and tell him I 
must have my re4 boots immediately, and stop at Scotti's and 
bring my beard and n^ifstaches ; and there is a sword for me 
at Gelston's, with a han41e like a cross — ^bring that too, An- 
derson, and be back directly." 

The servant bowed, and with his lips pursed up with a 
suppressed laugh, left the room saying, "Master Charley, 
that Fancy Ball I a terrible quare Jhing ! " 

This conversation passed between a young gentleman and 
a sober-visaged negro domestic in a boarding-house in Balti- 
more, on the evening of the 26th of February. I had just 
arrived from Washington, and was sitting silently by the fire, 
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which the old servant was then repairing, when the first speaker 
abruptly burst into the room with the brusquerie of a person 
in great haste — his cheek rosy red fi^om the winter wind, and 
his body closely enveloped in a dark gray surtout, buttoned 
up to the chin. He stood during the whole of the dialogue, 
above detailed, with His hand on the door handle, and the 
door itself half opened ; and as it was in the twilight hour, it 
was evident that my presence was not observed. As soon as 
the last command was given, the gentleman made his exit 
" Tnie," said I to myself, when alone. — " The Fancy Ball : — 
I must be one in that party, as I hold it in no wise to be over- 
looked. The old order of things has grown futile, and thread- 
bare usages have become unmannerly and not longer to be 
tolerated — they have no companionship with this age of rail- 
roads, phrenology, animal magnetism and fancy balls. A 
philosopher should note the signs betimes, or by the mass ; 
he may go to bed a modem, and wake the next morning as 
obsolete as Cratippus. To my poor thinking this spirit of 
change is of the best, and deserves to be cherished. Shall 
we for the sake of being national have a crust to grow upon 
us like a tortoise — for a whole century of the same dull color ? 
No, no, my masters, give me the sloughing system — ^your gentle- 
man-like, snaky quality— -cast the old skin when it gets dim, 
and come out with a glittering spanking new one." 

I had no time to speculate, and therefore rose from my 
chair, rang the bell, ordered my servant and despatched a 

note to my friend, Colonel (there are so many colonels 

in Baltimore that I did not risk publishing my worthy friend 
by th's indication) — and in less than half an hour found my- 
self an authentic and unquestionable candidate for the rare 
and dainty revel of the evening. 

At an early hour I was at my toilet " James," said I to 
my valet, whom I always consult in chamber matters, " have 
you heard whether they permit masking at this ball to-night." 

" I rather suspect they do, sir," replied the flippant serv- 
ing man — " for I heard a gentleman down stairs say that he 
had a'most an elegant nose — and it must have been a wax one, 
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for his own was as sorry a thin* as any gentleman, 'most could 
have — to be a. gentleman — I guessed from that he was going 
to the ball in a false face — " 

" That looks very much like a non sequitur^^ said I, musing 
before the dressing-glass. 

" I don't know what they call it," rejoined James ; " but, 
besides, there's a great deal of scrummaging about the house 
among the servants, and there is one gentleman has got two 
bandboxes down in the hall which are to be sent to the As- 
sembly Rooms for him to dress there, — there's a fiddle and a 
shabby old coat, and some woman's clothes in one of the 
boxes, for I peeped into it. And another gentleman says he's 
going in a dominum — I couldn't tell you half what's going on 
in the house," added James, " but there's one gentieman that's 
got on a pair of boots already, with silver tassels to them," 
said he giggling, — " and he's such a sight ! " 

" I'll go in character myself," said I, looking up at a long 
red curtain that hung across a gilded spear from the top of a 
window in the room. " James, can you get me down that cur- 
tain with the big red tassels ? " 

In a moment it was on the floor — 

" I'll go as the pyramid of Cheops," said I. 

So after dressing myself in a common ball-room habit, I 
took the bellows from the fireplace, and tying them to the 
end of a long broom handle, and pinning one end of the cur- 
tain to the snout to which I attached two or three of the tas- 
sels, and then raising the whole fabric in my hand, I ensconced 
myself among the folds in such a manner as to make a toler- 
able pyramid of which the apex was the snout of the bellows, 
about eight feet high, and so adjusted as to leave an opening 
opposite to one eye, which was left at liberty, somewhat after 
the fashion that a Peruvian lady looks out of her mantilla. 
Thus apparelled, I stalked about my chamber by way of prac- 
tising my part. Finding the experiment entirely to my liking, 
I carefully unfolded myself, rolled up the whole apparatus in 
my cloak, ordered a carriage, and straightway set off for the lists 
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accompanied by my man, who was to see me habited before I 
entered the rooms. 

It was after eight o'clock when I arrived in the vicinity of 
the scene of action. The narrow street was blocked up with 
carriages that were successively but slowly depositing their 
freights upon a platform which extended from the door, across 
the pavement, to the curb-stone, and over which a constella- 
tion of lamps cast a lurid and coarse blaze upon some two or 
three hundred mirth-bestridden, apprentice-boy faces, that 
were peeping from their dusky confines upwards, towards the 
platform, and which were kept from encroaching upon the 
path of entrance by the constant and querulous remonstrance 
of several police officers, armed with staves, and serving as 
ushers to the grotesque beings that were poured forth from 
the carriages. In this wondering and delighted group of 
lookers-on was to be seen many a mouth, distended to the 
latitude of the broadest laugh, or just forerunning the burst 
that every new arrival excited; — the whole scene from its 
mixing of obscure images sinking into the dark perspective, 
and of uncouth visages, illuminated by the blaze in the fore- 
ground, affording no very unapt type of some of Martin's 
startling illustrations of the Paradise Lost. 

In due succession, I was brought up to the landing-place. 
The door of the carriage was opened, and as James stepped 
forth, the red tassel which hung out from the cloak was the 
first object that met the light This was greeted by a uni- 
versal shout from the multitude, as if anticipating some strik- 
ing sequence, which, however, like a false alarm, sank in a 
moment into a disappointed silence as my ftuther development 
showed that I came in no stranger guise. Passing onward 
through the passage I paused, for an instant, before a large 
coal fire in the hall, where sundry Jews and Gentiles, as it 
seemed, were tarrying to warm their feet, and then ascended 
a flight of stairs close in the train of a silvery Sultana and 
her Venetian lord, with some peasants making their way to 
the great mart above : — all moving with that peculiarly im- 
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portant, solemn and half testy air that belongs to most actors 
just before they make their debut In a dark nook, which I 
found under a private stairway leading to the orchestra, I was 
in a moment transformed into a most majestic, animated and 
ruddy pyramid, and so invested, stepped for.vard with even 
more than Egyptian dignity into the principal saloon. 

Whatever surprise my most unintelligible outside might 
have excited in the spectators, it could hold no comparison 
with the same emotion which took possession of myself upon 
the first burst of the splendid and gorgeous scene that was 
before me. Two large rooms, capable of the convenient ac- 
commodation of five or six hundred persons, seemed filled to 
the extent of their capacity. I have no competency of arith- 
metic, and therefore will not attempt to compute this crowd. 
The principal of these two apartments was the first I had 
entered. It was adorned by rich crimson hangings and bril- 
liant mirrors, while from the canopy hung a firmament of 
lights, which to reckon would have been as bootless a task as 
to count the stars in the galaxy ; — these cast around them the 
brilliancy of day without its fervor, and lit up a multitude as 
gay, fantastical, and picturesque, as magnificent and as beau- 
tiful as are wont to throng the fairy bowers or enchanted halls 
of the Genii, in the enraptured imagination of Eastern Story- 
tellers. ^ - 

The bewilderment of this scene was increased by the per- 
vading hum of incessant conversation, the exchange of de- 
lighted greetings, out of which occasionally arose, like lashing 
surges, the firequent burst of some note of admiration ; and 
over the whole swept the quick melody of violins, fiutes, clari- 
onets and tambourines timing the measured beat of countless 
footsteps in the dance. The first impression produced by 
the survey of this spirited picture, seemed almost to take away 
the power of discrimination. A motley group of gaudy and 
uncustomary figures, representing various tongues and tribes, 
bedecked in the most brilliant of what belonged to each, 
mixed up with the darker masses of our grave J^rank costume, 
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and the whole moving to and fro in the rich light of the place, 
for a time took such possession of the mind by its general 
effect as left no room for observation in detail. To me, it 
seemed as if I had been suddenly ushered into that whilom 
congregation of people, nations and languages, where the 
princes, governors and captains, the treasurers, counsellors, 
sherifis and all the rulers of the provinces were gathered to- 
gether to worship the image that Nebuchadnezzar had set up, 
and that my ears were already assailed with the sound of the 
comet, flute, harp, sackbut, psaltery, dulcuner and all kinds 
of music which were used on that memorable occasion — so 
much multiplied by my fancy were the objects before me, and 
so engrossing to the ear the din of the full orchestra. Grad- 
ually awaking from this illusion, and stalking forward into the 
midst of the throng, my attention was fixed upon the several 
figures as I encountered them. " Certes, this is a goodly 
castle, friend Sancho, with store of beauty in it, and I warrant 
me, a right worthy and noble Castellano," — said a tall figure 
cased in white armor of the most exact pattern, even to the 
gauntlet and spur. The brazen basin on his head was in- 
stantly recognized as Mambrino*s helmet, and the long lance 
and tristful visage, left no doubt that I stood before " The 
Knight of the Ruefiil Countenance." Sancho, like a trusty squire, 
in slashed hose and doublet, and with a stolid bearing of the 
renowned Governor of Barataria, followed close behind his 
master, ever and anon taking from his wallet some * of the 
good things wherewith the larder of the castle was furnished. 
At length a pretty Peasant Girl crossed his path — ^** 1*11 make 
your worship acquainted with my Teresa," said the squire, 
taking the arm of the peasant and presenting her to the Don ; 
"And my pretty daughter Sanchita," said Sancho, bringing 
up a little fairy that was just skimming past him — " Benedi- 
cite, daughter," cried out a bearded Palmer, known by his 
weeds and the red cross upon his shoulder, and palm branch 
in hand, to have just returned from the Holy Land — ^his sun- 
burnt cheek showing him to have journeyed " to many a fa)n:e 
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and farre countree." He spoke to the beautiful Catharine 
Seyton, " decked in gems of richest hue " — " Benedicite and 
the Peace of Our Lady be with you — ^here is a relic for you 
that hath wondrous power — it is a pebble from the " Hills of 
Armenie," picked from the very summit where the ark rested ; 
it hath a charm ; to guard you against evil thoughts, and a 
quality to make you talk in your sleep of those things that 
you never tell waking." At this moment a noble Saxon stood 
before me, — a bow-bearer to some ancient British king, ar- 
rayed in the most accurate costume of the time ; like Chau- 
cer's forester — 

" He was clade in cote of grene ; 
A sbefe of peacock arrows bright and kene, 
Under his belt be bare f ul thriftily — 
And in bis band be bare a mighty bow." 

A lovely modern Cottage Girl, in defiance of the anachron- 
ism, was leaning kindly upon his arm, while the whiskered 
archer seemed well content to bide her arrows, rather than 
use his own. Isaac and his charming daughter Rebecca saun- 
tered through the crowd, she in the magnificence of her pro- 
totype, and he in his russet gaberdine and purple tunic, and 
looking, in despite of his gray beard, more fit to fill the rela- 
tion signified in Scripture between two of the same names 
than that which the author of Ivanhoe assigned him. 

Father Aymer, the jolly prior of Jorvaulx, was seen laugh- 
ing in the lamplight. His shorn head was covered with an 
embroidered crimson cap, — ^his hood, lined with white silk, 
hung on his shoulders, his cassock adorned with fur, and his 
bare feet embellished with a pair of costly sandals of the best 
Spanish leather, 

" And for to fasten bis hood under bis cbinne 
He badde of gold ywrougbt a curious pinne, — 

And bis face as it bad been anoint. 

He was a lord ful fat and in good point. — 

He was not pale as a forpined gost." 

This gleesome and goodly personage was not culpable in his 
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devoirs to the fair dames of the Hall, but bestowed his good 
humor and his courtesies with more than conventual kindness ; 



' Ful swetely lierde lie confession 
And plesant was his absolution." 



He was observed to have an especial eye to a beautiful 
Helen M'Gregor, who, in despite of tartans, dirk, pistol and 
cla3rmore, was the least formidable figure in the room. I 
thought I could afterwards discern the timid glances of this 
dark-eyed chieftainess peering through the silver tissue veil of 
Fenella, while the same fragile and graceful figure was sup- 
ported by the arm of a " verie parfite gen til Knight," who had 
been honorably enrolled among the chivalry of two hemi- 
spheres. 

Hard by these and conspicuous among the joyous spirits 
of the place for her grace and beauty, might be discerned a 
gentle dame arrayed in Polish guise : the square cap of the 
lancers imitated in blue satin, a splendid robe of the same 
material reaching to her ermined boot, and her soft blue eye, 
beaming with an expression half gay and half pensive as she 
flitted through the fairy scene, made her confessedly the most 
imaginative picture in the assemblage. 

In another part of the room, Selim was to be remarked for 
his magnificent turban and splendid eastern attire, accompa- 
nied by an Aga of the Janisaries in the most picturesque cos- 
tume of the Turkish empire. They were enlisted in the gay 
pageant of two brilliant Sultanas, whose fine forms and costly 
array would have bewildered the Grand Vizier himself, sur- 
rounded as he may be supposed, by the rarest beauties of the 
famed Circassia. 

" Their dress was Moslem, but you might have guessed 
That these were merely masquerading Tartars, 
And that beneath each Turkish fashioned vest 
Lurked Christianity." 

In this Paynim band were two grave and stately figures, 
— Mede or Persian I cannot say, — habited in the long Indian 
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tunic Studded with gems from Golconda, turbaned and slipper- 
ed, — grandees, perhaps, from 

" the destined walls 

Of Cambala seat of Cathaian Khan, — or 
Agra and Labor of Great Mogul — " 

or perhaps, some still more outlandish region, affording, by 
its distance, a pretext for wearing solemn faces, large mus- 
taches and gorgeous trappings. Tros^ Tyriusve they were cer- 
tainly not deficient in devotipn to ladies, nor as I might judge 
from their performances at the supper-table, imbued with any 
unwholesome prejudice against the knife and fork, or Mussul- 
man's aversion to champagne. 

Dame Gillian's arch and laughing face, heightened by a 
tasteful and grotesque straw-colored dress, was seen in the 
crowd, throwing out its lures from an old-fashioned muslin cap 
with a curious frontlet of red ; she had taken convoy of " The 
Gregarach," a sturdy, fierce Highlander in the genuine dress of 
his clan, armed to the teeth, whose volume of dark plumes 
shook above his bonnet, as — 



' Stately stepped he east the wa* 
And stately stepped he west." 



Margaret of Anjou, in all respects varying from the harsh orig- 
inal, looked like a serene and beautiful queen from beneath 
an antique and fanciful coiffure which sorted accurately with 
the splendid regal mantle of blue, that hung from her shoul- 
ders, and gave an additional grace to the delicate and flexible 
figure of the wearer. Close in her train, by one of those anom- 
alous associations which are the peculiar prerogative of the 
farc}^ ball, stood the gallant Quentin Durward, in his blue 
embroidered surcoat, distinguished by St Andrew's Cross upon 
the breast : — his saucy eye pr3dng from beneath his bonnet, — 
his cuisses, greaves and gauntle exposed to view ; and on his 
arm instead of buckler, there hung a royal Peruvian dame, glit- 
tering in the costly appendages of her state, among which was 
conspicuous a tiara of gaudy feathers which, as she moved, 
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betokened "her proud portance and princely gest." A pil- 
grim, next to these, known by 

" Hi3 cockle liat and staff 
And by his sandall'd shoon," 

was recounting to a brace of Swiss Peasants and a quaint little 
Dutch Girl of exceeding naivete and most graphic drollery of 
costume, his ghostly penances, and the wonders of many a 
shrine visited in his pilgrimage, 

" From Salem first and last from Rome." 

A Paysanne from Burgundy, decked as was never a sun- 
burnt nne-dresser before her, with a taste and precision which 
but few high-born ladies might hope to rival, and presenting a 
most engaging picture of her original, remarkable withal, for 
the richness and beauty of the material, was, at intervals, seen 
flirting with the Inconstant Page who, habited in a rich em- 
broidered purple garb of the Italian fashion, hovered about the 
crimson-clad Burgundian in downright contumacy of her skill ! 
Whether it were a national or nothing more than a common 
jealousy, natural to country girls, I do not inquire, but it was 
somewhat to be remarked that although this wanderer so far 
from home, was actually in the same room with one from her 
own province, and might have been expected to seek out her 
fair countrywoman they scarcely took an interest in the meet- 
ing. 

The second was a little sprightly sylph, of peerless beauty, 
whose lightsome step spoke a heart full of glad feelings and a 
careering pleasant temper that seemed never to have been 
checked by a cloud. Her scarlet boddice and petticoat, her 
neat apron and fanciful little bonnet accorded with the espeglie- 
rie of her manners, and made her fully as dangerous from her 
simplicity as her countrywoman was from her refinements; 
and I could perceive that this arch little Burgundian had al- 
ready half demolished a Pilgrim, a Turk, a Spanish Nobleman, 
and a very costly, graceful and well-shaped Figaro, to say 
nothing of a Mexican Caballiero, who not understanding her 
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tongue was evidently much confounded by what he could trans- 
late from her eyes. 

While my time was occupied with these imperfect and pass- 
ing notices, a confused uproar in the quarter nearest the door 
indicated the arrival of some new object of interest. TLis be- 
came more manifest from the frequent bursts of laughter that 
followed. The cause of this was found in the entree of a Rot- 
terdam Burgomaster in an embroidered green-silk coat of the 
cut of the last century, with the rest of his dress to conform. 
This droll and worthy magistrate spoke in the broken accents 
of a beginner in our tongue, and being a gentleman of laudable 
inquisitiveness, was anxious to become acquainted with all the 
wonders of the place, as well as to recommend himself by that 
unmatchable politeness which is the exclusive hereditament of 
a Dutch Burgomaster. He said agreeable things to the young 
girls, gave sage councils to the older ladies, was merry 
and facetious, after his own manner with the wits, and quite 
at home in every group that came in the way of his sundry 
travels — a more humorous, spirited and jocose stranger hath 
seldom visited our shore, — and withal, so modest and so gallant 

I have attempted rather to enumerate a part of the charac- 
ters of this fete, than to describe them. The richness and 
beauty of such a scene can only be understood by the impres- 
sion which it makes, — not by painting its individuals in detail ; 
— the color may be given, but the life is wanting. Here was 
a splendid pageant made up of motley but rich materials — the 
grotesque mingled with the beautiful ; the magnificent with the 
simple — quaint forms and classical costumes showing research 
and intellectual labor — the tasteful creations of mere fancy, 
contrasted with the attempts to embody antiquarian study. 
Here were groups for painters to scan, accidental combinations 
of unusual elements in endless varieties, flung together like the 
figures of the kaleidoscope. At one time might be seen a 
Turkish Chief, a pretty Village Coquette, a Scottish Warrior and 
a Peruvian Princess, dancing together for the gratification, ap- 
parently, of a formal Nobleman in the most complete costume 
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of the English court. At another, that image so long the fa- 
vorite of the nursery, " The Little Red Riding Hood " of the 
story-books, personated by a most bewitching and fanciful fig- 
ure, might be seen grouped with a pair of Highland Lassies, 
and the little Peasant of Burgundy, forming together a quar- 
tette which might safely challenge a continent for its peers. 
Then in the rapid evolutions of the waltz, some twenty coup- 
les took the full sweep of the room, displaying a gorgeous and 
glittering wheel, in whose circumference shone every color of 
the rainbow in the most fantastic relations — Figaro, with his 
netted cap hanging down to his shoulder, whirling round the 
crimson lady of Burgundy — Selim and a magnificent Sultana 
lustrous with gold, — " The Magregor," and a Turkish lady not 
less resplendent in silver — Don Juan and Fenella — Cherry de- 
serted by Fair Star, but fully as well content with a lively 
Greek — Rosina followed by Flower Girls and Peasants — and 
all the multitude of forms in which beauty chose to array itself, 
flinging through the sprightly measure and incessantly varying 
the scene. In the group of idle spectators was, " The Ken- 
lucky Hunter," side by side with a Chippewa Indian, most cun- 
ningly counterfeited. And there was Catharine Seyton, beam- 
ing forth in loveliness from the folds of a rich crimson mantle, 
and looking upon a second copy of the same original, arrayed 
in the richest treasures of gem and jewel ; — and " Kate the 
Curst," too, not less remarkable for the spirited propriety of 
her dress, than for her wit — Gentle, Gk)dwot and tame. 

" Besides so qualified as may beseem 
The spouse of any noble gentleman." 

The pensive Queen of Scots might also be seen look- 
ing calmly upon the festival, " mannerly, modest, and full of 
ancientry and state "—as beseemeth so fair and sorrowful 
a queen. And there was myself, too — "The disinherited 
Knight,"—" The Man in the Mask "— " The Disowned "— 
"The Unknown" — whom nobody has yet discovered — my 
impregnable pyramid carrying mystery in every line as it 
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above the rest 



In shape and gesture, proudlj eminent, 
Stood like a tower." 

I had retired towards the end of the evening, and re-ap- 
peared again without disguise, and was happy to find, also, 
without suspicion. About the moment of my re-appearance, 
a distressed couple of ballad-singers, the wife carrying a child 
at her back, had entered the room, and to the screeching 
of a miserable fiddle were singing to. a listening group that 
most plaintive of ditties — "Oh Cruel were my parents, as 
tore my love from me I " This farce, well prepared and 
acted with great comic effect, seemed to be a signal to the 
more discreet part of the company to retire ; and counting 
myself among the prudent, I took my departure, filled with an 
infinity of pleasant emotions and agreeable images — and 
promising to myself a happy night of dreams. I have now 
left the city, and as some return for the divertisement afforded 
to my stay, I have ventured to record, in my loose and un- 
skilful way, these light sketches, partly that they may laugh 
who like it, and, partly, because I thought it proper to furnish 
some clue by which the good people of Baltimore might, if 
they thought it worth while, discover 

Him of the Scarlet Pyramid. 



V. 

CONFESSIONS OF AN OFFICE-HOLDER. 

I AM a man with a wife and five small helpless children. 
My wife was reputed an heiress, having some swamp lands in 
Kent County ; and I kept a Latin school in Chester-Town. 
Swamp lands, after all, are no great inheritance when a man 
has a family; and teaching Latin in the country, did not go 
far to help me out : so I was a good deal puzzled to get along 
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in the world. In our country, politics were pretty much of a 
business, and I was a little given to electioneering in a quiet 
way. It was many a long year before I was enabled to make 
put precisely what part I should take, for there was always a 
considerable balancing of sentiments among us; and if there 
was any thing I did despise, it was to be in a minority. At 
l»ast, I was brought to a great push in the year 182 1, when we 
made a great run against the old Federal Senate : and out I 
came on that occasion, like a man. The Senate went to the 
wall ; and my active exertions were crowned with the most 
complete success. I had great joy in the event, because there 
was nothing half-way about me, and my good genius had got 
into the ascendant. A man with a wife, and the prospect of 
a family on his hands, ought not to be modest. He has, pos- 
itively no right to be so. The world never believes half * 
enough good of any man \ but of a modest man, it believes 
nothing ; he is downright superfluous ; the most inefficient 
thing living. I was determined not to let that stand in my 
way, so I gave my boys a holiday, and looked very naturally 
to get an office, for turning out the old Federal Senate. Every- 
body, that is, of our party ^ for I now belonged to the party ^ — 
signed my recommendation almost the very day after the elec- 
tion. My memorial was six feet k)ng with signers, and no 
sooner did Governor Sprigg cast his eyes upon it, than down 
he set me for an office in the city of Baltimore. I got it for 
three good reasons; first, because I was an Eastern-shore 
man, which is alv/ays a great recommendation, as there are 
so few of my countrymen in office in the city of Baltimore ; 
second, because my memorial was six feet long ; and third, 
because I had a wife dnd growing family. How could a man 
be better qualified for office ! If there be any period in a 
man's life when his spirit crows for joy with an audible voice, 
it is when a man with the prospect of a family (five small and 
helpless children !), a timid, desponding man, first breaks the 
seal that locks up his commission of office, and reads that 
flattering compliment, ** Know ye " (the people of Maryland I), 
10 
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** that reposing especial confidence^ etc,^ etc^ It added, I am 
sure, a cabit to my soul, if not to my body ; — I felt all at 
once sagacious and statesman- like ; a thousand new emotions 
agitated me. I was suddenly mystified and transfigured, and 
felt like Brutus and Cassius, and Horatius Codes, and Old 
Putnam, and Mark Antony, and General Jackson, and Gov- 
ernor Sprigg himself by turns. My school was dismissed 
with a patriotic valedictory, and I repaired to the duties of 
my new function. It was my determination to sustain my 
post with dignity. My wife's brother Richard, who had al- 
ways called me Zachariah, was admonished in public to ad- 
dress me as Mr. Winterbottom ; and my mother's nieces, the 
Grubs, dropped " Cousin Zack " for " Cousin Winterbottom," 
as more consistent with the honors of my condition. In fact, 
many changes take place, naturally, on such occasions — and 
reason good, a man is twice a man who represents the State 
and himself in his own person, and who connects his name 
with the history of his country for the benefit of his posterity 
— that is, if he be a man with a family or the growing pros- 
pects of one. Let my posterity go to the clerk of the Coun- 
cil and search the documents, and if they are not proud of 
the name of Winterbottom, they are no posterity of mine. 

The vainglorious have, their reward. Gentle reader ! if 
thou didst but know how fulfilment hath played the rogue 
with promise ; what a wormwood face experience hath put 
on ; and how she hath put a spider into my cup, and flies into 
my pottage, and a toad in my chamber, and colored the very 
inmost walls of my sanctuary with a sombre color and painted 
blue devils on every inch of them, thou wouldst turn thee, in- 
continently, from all office-hunting and office-holding, and 
abjure and renounce them, as unworthy to be named or thought 
on, and only to be given over as corner-stones for the dogs 
of the city. I held on steady to my office^ but in what misery^ 
I have now to tell. The world is a chess-board and we are 
poor pawns. Every year new moves were making, and I kept 
myself on the winning side ; but it was a matter that required 
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a sharp eye, and being a timid man, with a wife and helpless 
growing family, it gave me many a heartburn. First, there 
came the great quarrel of 1824, m which I contrived to keep 
pretty quiet and wide awake ; — but the fact is, I did not vote 
in that election, except for City Council, where, .thank God, 
a man may be independent without paying for it. But this 
quarrel was followed up every year, and the more it was fol- 
lowed up, the hotter it got. I am a timid man by nature, 
with a wife and five small and helpless children, — as I said 
before, — and as I hope to be saved, I had but one single 
thought, and that was to keep my office in peace and quiet : 
and sticking pretty much to it, I was, in fact, fit for nothing 
else, so that it was a, sort of yine qua non. But the elections 
grew very serious, and all the patriots wanted offices, and the 
parties wanted voters, and I began to think, very naturally, 
that my vote, as well as my office, was wanting among them. 
So I determined to be very impartial^ and made a sort of a 
bargain with myself, that if both sides would support me, I 
would support them ; and accordingly I subscribed money to 
defi'ay the expenses of abusing Gen. Jackson and Mr. Adams 
both at the same time. But there was a terrible bawling out 
for ^^ good mm and true,^^ Now unless a man is an office- 
holder, with a wife and family, he can form no conception of 
the horrible import of these words " Gk)od men and true " is 
a phrase which, ex vi termini^ excludes the very idea of a cau- 
tious, considerate, circumspect officer,— which I profess my- 
self to be. It can comprehend only your devil-may-care fel- 
lows who have nothing to lose, — neck-or-nothing gentiemen, 
without chick or child to provide for, who go the whole. But 
to me these sounds are full of unmitigated terror, and not 
a good night's rest have I had since they were first set up. I 
used to think the month of September, when I lived on the 
Eastern Shore, bad ienbugh, with mosquitoes and agues and 
bilious fevers, and always felt happy when the fi-ost came ; 
but all these evils turn into blessings in comparison with the 
Septembers I have passed since the '^ good men and true " 
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have come in fashion. September is now a villainous, scourging, 
purgatorial month, — a quarantine on board a plague ship, — z 
coward's period of rumination before a battle — a school boy's 
interval between playing truant and getting whipped for it 

I wish it to be observed that, being a timid and cautious 
man, with a wife and five small and helpless children, I never 
was decidedly for either Adams or Jackson, but measurably in 
favor of both. And here was the State of Maryland equally 
split up between the two ; and fierce as dragons on both sides. 
Now the vexation of my case was this, that it was not only re- 
quired of me to be, but universally believed that I Was as fierce 
as the rest. It belonged to my office to be so : — ^^Vhat right 
had a man, who was serving the people, to be prudent and 
reflecting and sensible ? God knows I I was willing to be as 
ferocious as they could have wished, if I could only have fore- 
seen where things would settle down. I had a frightful presen- 
timent that the offices hereafter would be confined to the dia- 
bolical " good men and true," but on what side, it puzzled me 
to tell. Maryland had been last year against the old General, 
and it was a deep speculation to find out how many turncoats 
there would be on the first Monday of October. I never was 
so distracted in opinion, and yet I was obliged to be as de- 
cided as if I knew all about it. I watched the bets, — but fools 
will bet on ai:iy thing. I understand reaction pretty well — we 
had experience enough in that last year — ^but I confess I could 
form no idea where it would hit this time : Harry Clay's din- 
ners might or might not work miracles, and feed the hungry in 
Maryland, as well as in Kentucky ; but I felt considerable doubt. 
Besides, Maryland never fights with much heart against 
tl)e General Government. Our people are sensible, and have 
objections, like myself, to minorities. Then the newspapers ! 
—Ferdinand Mendez Pinto was gospel to them : — it was like 
children building with cards, one party set every thing " erect," 
and the other laid every thing prostrate. I never had such 
difficulty to make up my mind in my life. Yet, notwithstand- 
ing, all this time I was obliged to be thoroughgoing, on both 
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sides, and give the people the worth of their money. There 
was a kind of horror, among the belligerents, of all neutrals. 
In medio iutissimus, was mere nonsense — ^you might as well 
stand with one foot on the cross of St. PauFs. Moderation, 
which was once a virtue in a man with a wife and five small 
and helpless children, was clean out of fashion. What signi- 
fies it that Zeno has said, " Seek the Golden mean ; " and Soc- 
rates, " Suit your action to the times ; " and Confucius " Stand 
in the middle, nor bend to either side ; " or that St. Paul ad- 
vises, " Be all things to all men ;" or that Euclid demonstrates 
that the means are equal to the extremes; or that Suvarof 
commands, " Duck your head to a cannon ball ; " or that the 
celebrated Vicar of Bray supported seven administrations ? all 
this philosophy is dust in the balance when a legion of good 
men and true want the philosophers' office. Some idea may 
be formed of my perplexities when it is considered that I was, 
strictly, a good and true man, on both sides — and yet, what 
so opposite in nature? I consulted with a few confidential 
friends who were as unfortunate as myself, and we gradually 
began to form a little club and exchange opinions. What a 
miserable set of wretches we were ! Our society took in the 
holders of office, and the moderate editors, and we cheered 
each other up during the ravings of the storm. The editors 
made out better than we poor devils — they determined to 
print nothing, on either side, unless paid for it as an adver- 
tisement, or if they did venture into the field at all, to keep a 
running posted account, of debit and credit, for both sides ; 
one column of " Table Orator," and another of the " Battle of 
the Penny posts " — Amos Kendall Cr., Toby Watkins Dr. — 
and, in this way, it would have posed a Philadelphia lawyer 
to make any thing out of them. But our case was horrible — 
A mistake in mathematics, or metaphysics, or in any matter 
of opinion, except in politics, is mere moonshine : but in our 
luckless vocation, the slightest straying out of that inscrutable 
path, which the wretched traveller can only keep in by chance, 
takes the very meat out of his pot, and consigns him and his 
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helpless progeny to the chanty of the good men and true — 
from which, St Nicholas deliver us ! I never ventured abroad 
without encotmtering the dismal memorials of these mistakes. 
At every comer I could hear of some " good man and true " 
who had wasted his breath and substance in his zeal to retain 
his office, expiating his rashness in retirement ; they were like 
stranded sharks, floundering on the sand and showing their 
harmless teeth- The wreck of an office4iolding world was 
around me — Styx and Avemus, with their ghosts, could not 
have firig^tened me more. It would be my very case, if I were 
found out I dreamed of thq^ skeletons at night, and grew 
nervous witli them all day. I fancied that I saw, in every 
man I met, an aspirant after my office. My servants and 
companions were converted, in imagination, into spies ; there 
were mines and torpedoes beneath my feet If I read the 
papers, it was only to look at the advertisements, lest some 
stander-by should be watching my countenance, to gather my 
opinion of the administration. I became suspicious and 
equivocating on the most harmless subject of conversation. 
In another year, I am sure I shall be fit for the stage, so suc- 
cessful have I been in my late performances. A rampant 
politician would sometimes seize upon me to cheer me with 
our successful prospects. I would brighten up, smile, and say 
with an admirable significance of manner, " Let us alone, my 
dear fellow, for contriving the thing." And I would say ex- 
actly the same thing, with the same success, to a teasing de- 
claimer on the other side. Special committees were my ab- 
horrence — of course I never attended them — a public officer 
ought not to be expected to take an open part. But the pain 
of this continual watchfulness ! — and worse than that, the per- 
petual fear that two antagonists might, perchance, meet and 
find that they were confidential friends of mine — or, that I 
might, in some incautious .moment, take a bottle too much, and 
realize the dreadful proverb, in vino Veritas ; or that some vile 
conjunction might fall in my horoscope, that should commit me, 
by circiun stances. Never did man drag a more miserable chain. 
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On the day of the election I was sore beset ; at first I thought 
of having a letter written to me, informing me that my grand- 
mother, or aunt, or cousin was desperately ill, and summon- 
ing me instantly out of town ; again, it occurred to me to be 
ill mysel£ But the truth was, I was in that nervous and rest- 
less state that I could neither remain in my house nor leave 
town ; a spell seemed to be thrown over me. Just in this con- 
dition of mind, a rantipole whip and spur Jacksonian burst 
into my room. I would as lief have seen the hangman. He 
came to take me to the polls ; it was equivalent to being caught 
in the manour^ to be seen going to the polls with him. " Poh, 
come along, — ^not sick — we can't afford to have a true blue like 
you sick to-day." — Blue enough thought I. "It's a beautiful 
day for it," said I, assuming a jaunty manner to show my heart- 
iness in the cause. " No time to be looking at the weather — 
we must be up and doing — if you want to keep your office you 
must stay at the polls all day." — " Never fear me," said I — 
" keep up your spirits — don't wait for me, I'll follow you time 
enough." So off he went — and, time enough it will be when 
I follow him. He was hardly gone, before a sober-visaged, 
deeps-cheming old stager, who had been a kind of polar star 
on the other side, came in to exhort me to perseverance and 
zeal in the cause. I nodded, looked thoughtful and said in 
an expressive whisper. " My dear sir, you know how far you 
can depend on me" — and, strange as it might seem, this satis- 
fied the old gentleman, and off he walked, thinking, absolutely, 
that he knew how far. 

Well it is now very certain that we have won the election, 
and I hope to be rewarded for my troubles. For the last three 
or four days it was very doubtful whether we had got the State, 
and, until that was known, my difficulties were not over ; I 
had to condole with the disappointed, and to rejoice with the 
victors of this district, and, I must say, I did it admirably. — 
"How do you account for the thing V I would say, with an 
earnest nod of the head, and in a confidential undertone, to a 
long-faced leader of the beaten party. While to a gay strag- 
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gler on the other side, as we swung past each other in the street, 
it was sufficient to give a broad laugh and passitig cheer, " I 
think we gave them a dose on Monday." But now, thank Our 
good stars ! the thing is settled. IVehave won the State, and 
for the year to come I can afford to have an opinion (which 
I wish to be understood, is in favor of the old General), and 
to take my place among the " good men and true" — a class of 
men for which I have the highest respect, and of which, though 
unworthy, I have always been, at bottom^ a zealous member. 
But may the saints preserve me from a repetition of the suffer- 
ings I have passed ! My solicitude has worn me to a thread- 
paper. It has been a constant dripping ; — a bore by day and 
a bugbear by night Jt has given me the dyspepsia \ added 
a pound to my liver and vexed my diaphragm ; obstructed the- 
fluids of my brain ; dried up the pancreatic juice, and almost 
paralyzed my eighth pair of nerves. I am afraid if this state 
of things is to last, neither Swaim's Panacea nor Judkins* oint- 
ment can save me. Such is the immeasurable vexation of hold- 
ing an office, with a wife and five small helpless children, in 
these days when Reform flourishes like a pestilence. 

Zachariah Winterbottom. 
Oct. 3 1829. 



VI. 

THE DIFFICULTIES OF MR. ARISTIDES POP: 

BXFLAINED IN A LETTER TO THE PRESIDENT OP THE BALTIMORE AND 

OHIO RAILROAD. 

My Dear Sir — I am in a great perplexity, and I know no 
one whose situation enables him to afford me more relief than 
your3elf. It has been the rule of my life to render public and 
private interests harmonious, — an undertaking wliich, I assure 
you, is attended with many difficulties, but which I have, uev 
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ertheless, been enabled to accomplish by invariably moulding 
the public concern to fit the private one, since the first is infi- 
nitely the more flexible of the two. You will, doubtless, see 
the wisdom of this, when you reflect that the welfare of the 
public has a vast multitude of champions, while that of the in- 
dividual depends generally upon the unassisted wisdom of 
himself alone. It is a thousand to one ; and humanity, there- 
fore, impels a noble nature to take the weak side. 

My present embarrassment is this. It has happened that 
in the course of my struggles with the world I have fallen into 
possession of two lots of ground ; one is at the lower end of 
Howard street, south of Conway — the other is also on Howard 
street, but north of Franklin. So you see my possessions are 
very wide apart. 

I am not certain which of the two lots is the most valuable ; 
that at the upper end of Howard street is not so large as the 
other, but property there brings a higher price. What one 
wants in intrinsic worth the other makes up in extent. Now, 
sir, you will perceive that at this moment, when all good citi- 
zens who own property are brought, as by a general impulse 
of patriotism, to enlighten the directors of the railroad com- 
pany upon their true interests, and to make those benighted 
men acquainted with the right road to wealth, I am almost the 
only man in the city of Baltimore who is not in a position to 
give them the benefit of his counsel. It would be a plain 
enough case, if I owned one lot instead of two. If, for in 
stance, I was the proprietor of that at the lower end of Howard 
street only, every motive of patriotism, public spirit and liberal 
feeling ; every consideration of wisdom, justice and benevolence 
would urge me to recommend to the directors to bring the 
railroad into town by any southern route that passed in the 
neighborhood of Conway street. I could recommend this 
suggestion by showing that the great interests of the West and 
even, to a remote degree, the prosperity of the United States, 
were concerned in giving the road a direction that should trav- 
erse that quarter. Is it not manifest, sir, that the farther 

lO* 
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south a railroad is located the less apt is it to be impeded by 
winter frosts and deep snows ? Would not the people of the 
west prefer entering Baltimore near the Dutch Church ? Is 
not this route nearer to the Chesapeake Bay by half a mile than 
any other? I could sum up many other equally conclusive 
reasons, if my lot near Conway was the only one I possessed — 
but I forbear. 

Then on the other hand, suppose my lower lot were oblit- 
erated from the face of the deed that makes it mine, and for- 
tune had left me singly blessed, with my upper possession, — I 
should be equally free to indulge in those disinterested argu- 
ments that every public- spirited man must feel happy to have an 
opportunity to offer his countrymen when the good of the country 
is in question. In such a case, I trust, it would be perfectly ap- 
parent to you and your worthy coadjutors that the road ought, by 
all means, to be brought into town by Conway street If so 
plain a proposition requires proof, read the luminous resolu- 
tions, and that felicitous concordance of opinion which have 
been furnished you in the published accounts of the late pro- 
ceedings of the divers worthy citizens who own property in that 
neighborhood. But, in addition to what they have urged, I 
would say there could be nothing clearer in mechanics than 
the broad affirmation that elevated sites for roads are prefera- 
ble to lower ones on accoimt of their superior dryness — a con- 
sideration too palpable to be lost sight of in the location 
of this road : and further, sir, it would not be denied that Cen- 
tre street is nearer to Reisterstown than any street south of it ; 
— that this location would be particularly favorable to all trav- 
ellers who might wish to ride round Baltimore and take a view 
of its environs ; — that in time of yellow fever it would be indis- 
putably beyond the reach of all infections; and if it be true 
at all, sir, that a railroad is a blessing to the age, it must be 
obvious that the longer the road the greater the blessing. 

But, my dear friend, imagine my situation. I am utterly 
precluded from insisting upon either of these topics from the 
misfortune of holding two lots instead of one. I have scan- 
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ned the subject in my mind to see if I could not take a middle 
course, and, I assure you, it is no small relief to me to find 
from the public papers that there are several persons who 
seem to be placed precisely in my situation ; for I perceive 
that there are some pretty sharp writers, — sober, long-headed 
wights, I'll warrant you, — who have bandied about the idea 
of running the road upon some central ridge, from which — 
say they very learnedly and shrewdly — you may draw off as 
many lateral branches as you please. For it, sagaciously 
enough, occurred to these good people that a railroad was like 
a stream of water, and would run only down hill, and conse- 
quently that the main stream should be on a high ground, 
like the water-works. It was a merry thought and a deep 
one, — in the sober-sides, — to have all the wealth of the country 
pouring into our city like a running river, and no way for it to 
get back again ! It was making Baltimore the den of Cacus, 
with the tracks of the cattle all going in and none coming 
out It tickled me a good deal ; and I assure you, my dear 
friend, I was for some days a staunch Ridge man as well as 
the best of them. My faith, however, is a tittle shaken in this 
proposition by the difficulty of ascert^ing the precise topo- 
graphy of this Ridge. As far as \ oan learn it does not take 
exactly the course indicated by- my notions of public spirit. 
There will be a difficulty in defining It, I am not quite sure but 
it might go entirely north of Howard's Park ; — and, moreover, 
I think J discover in the wags who talk about the Ridge, that 
their design is that the road shall go through some grounds of 
their own. Now it is a fundamental principle with me, that ad- 
mits of no compromise, to object positively, on the score of 
public spirit, against any plan that may incidently benefit any 
man's property,— lunless, hxdjeed, it should happen to be near 
either Conway Of Erankiin streets. Since I have been obliged 
to abandon^ t|h^ RJdige men I ha.vfi settled ir^to a more contented 
state of n^ryd by attarfijing mys.plf to the D^epot party^=J{ 
mean tj^t coinsiderate, grzy& and cautious p^rty y/ho, for t^e 
present are firmly persuaded that the XP^d ftVlgh^ i^oi^ ^o ^4* 
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vance one inch further than it is now. Indeed, my dear sir, 
upon a careful review of all that these gentlemen say, I think 
there is a great deal of reason in their opinion. In. the first 
place, we cannot make up our minds whether it is best to turn 
right or left — as I have shown you, in my case, very conclu- 
sively — and, you know, Dr. Johnson says that a contrariety 
of equal attractions is equal to a state of rest : in the second 
place, there is a great convenience in having the road at that 
distance, because it is a wholesome walk and a preventative 
against dyspepsia. In the third, it keeps off a great deal of 
annoying business from the road, such as the hauling of flour, 
coal, iron, lumber and such like disagreeable burdens which 
the people within twenty miles of this city would be constantly 
intruding upon the road. In the fourth, it furnishes a great 
number of citizens an opportunity of seeing that " Slough 
of Despond '* which our good City Council and the Turnpike 
Company together, have agreed to preserve at the upper end 
of Pratt street, as one of the curiosities of Baltimore. In the 
fifth, it gives the hack-drivers a rare harvest, by enabling them 
to charge double for carrying passengers to the road. And, 
my dear sir, we have also hit upon a sixth reason, for which 
we are indebted to a sly old friend, remarkable for his philan- 
thropy ;— it is, that by keeping the road a mile or two from 
town we shall give employment hereafter, to a large number 
of carters and draymen, with amiable and interesting families 
depending upon them for bread, who will, by this arrangement, 
be furnished with as much business as they can attend to, — 
imtil we, of the Depot party, sell out, or get a branch of the 
road down to the water exactly where we want it. But, sir, 
to tell you frankly, our greatest anxiety is to stop the road 
here for the present, because we are afraid of building up 
Philadelphia at CMur expense, and New York too, sir, — ^which, 
' — however, you may laugh,--r-I take upon me to tell you is the 
gravest and most solemn argument in our whole budget. I 
aitff iij ^arnest, I 3ssur^ you. Now, my dear sir, I have but 
one proposition to make. You are, perhaps, under an impres- 
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sion that my mind is made up on the subject ? You are mis- 
taken. If you can by any means bring it about to make two 
branches of the road to enter Baltimore — one by Franklin 
street, and the other by Conway, you will relieve my mind 
from a very anxious burden. I should then be prepared to 
commend your procedure upon the only ground that I can 
ever consent to appear in the newspapers — as the unqualified 
friend and advocate of all public works, that accord with my 
ideas of private duty. 

" Self-love and social are the same.** 

In order to keep my judgment entirely free from all im- 
proper bias upon this momentous question, and to entitle the 
purity of my motives to your applause, I have carefully re- ' 
frained from subscribing to any stock in the railroad ; — and 
I shall be equally attentive to enforce it upon you, that in 
whatever direction you should determine to enter the city — 
even if by Franklin and Conway streets — you must do it en- 
tirely at your own costs and charges. I will not Ue under an 
imputation of the slightest pecuniary prejudice. 

My dear friend, 

Very sincerely yours, 

Aristides Pop. 
Fbbbuabt, 1831. 



VII. 

THE BROWN PAPERS. 

No. I. 

My father, old Mr. Hardy Brown, used to say that a good 
head and a good arm were two of the fastest friends a man 
could have in this world. So he sent me to school to make a 
good head, if it was in me, and gave me his own trade, which 
was that of a blacksmith, with a certainty, if any thing could 
make an arm, that calling would do it Upon this capital I 
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have c(Hne up to fifty, and have raised a family of nine chil- 
dren, who are all respectable and well to do in the world. 
There are seven boys, and the two oldest are now working at 
the anvil, — clever lads, with a good education, and likely to 
cut as good a track for themselves as any two boys in this city. 
This smithwork is the oldest and most honorable of trades. 
Honest sweat, dingy and coal-muced as it was, was that which 
gathered on the brow of old Tubal-Cain I . What would the 
w^orld have been but for him and his craft ? We are the tool- 
makers wherewith all other things are made, the very corner- 
stone of all crafts. We are the true builders of this world, 
and build up every art. Our business is to manufacture Pow- 
er, and we send it off from our hands, to fashion all things for 
man's use, even from that little wood-chisel which scoops out the 
features of a doll's head, up to the steam-engine of six hundred 
horse-power, which has turned the wind-power into a second- 
rate thing, and brings a palace across the great deep flying like 
a pigeon. We smiths are an old family, and of the true aristoc- 
racy, say what you will against the word, Messrs. Loco Focos I 

I have something to say to my fellow smiths, and through 
them to all crafts, — hoping that, like considerate men, as I 
know many of them to be, and as I believe the greater part of 
all men who earn an honest livelihood by the work of their 
hands are, they will take in good part these out-speakings of a 
brother who has seen somewhat of this world, and kept not so 
closely at the hammer but that he could spare an eye for what 
was going on around him. There is so much of this trick of 
blinding the people practised nowadays, that it is every man's 
duty, who can in any wise set things on their true bottoms, to 
speak his mind, and therefore I come now to speak mine ; and I 
beg every man who can get this paper to sit down and read 
patiently what I have to say, because I mean to tell the truth 
as plainly as I can come at it 

In the first place, I would have you take notice of one thing 
that has come to pass of late, and that is how, almost in a single 
night, there grew up all over this land a crop of New Demo 
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CRATS. Go where you will now, you will meet some man who 
will take great pains to let you know that he is a democrat 
Open the newspapers, and, if they belong to Mr. Van Buren, 
you will read in every column, and mostly in every paragraph, 
that the people who favor these papers are all democrats. If Mr. 
Van Buren's friends carry a constajjle in some little town in Illi- 
nois, you will read in capitals, Great Democratic Victory 
— Town of Wild Cat Erect — or something in that strain ; 
and if they want a common ward meeting, you will see it an- 
nounced in the Republican with a heading in large letters, 
DEMOCRATS AWAKE, etc., etc. Now all this is very sig- 
nificant It shows, first, that these good people begin to find 
out that their old name has lost its charm. They used all to 
be Jackson men, and as long as they could swear by the old 
chief, they had no need of another name. But now the old 
chief has gone, and has left them a small man in whose name 
no man is willing to trust his cause. Jackson, with all his 
faults, was a man who could lead men like a true soldier, and 
therefore those who followed him were not ashamed to boast 
of their chief;- — and so they were proud to call themselves 
yackson men. 

It is not so with the successor. Who is proud to be called 
a Van Buren man I If there be such a person, I have never 
seen him. As Van Buren would not do, — that was no name 
to conjure with, — ^the managers had to look about for some- 
thing to take its place, and it occurred to them, as in Mr. 
Jefferson's time, the word " Democrat " had a great charm ; if 
they could only stick that upon their foreheads, they would 
carry all before them. So, all of a sudden, up goes this name, 
and in a night this whole army was dipped in the vat of their 
patent wash, and daylight found them a new-fledged brood, 
all of one feather, but unlike any thing that was ever seen 
before, — something between hawk and buzzard with a great 
chattering of democracy ; and thenceforth, wheresoever you 
went, " Democrat" was written in capitals on the door posts 
of their houses, and was marked upon their raiments, and 
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printed even at the bottom of their kneading troughs. This 
change signified not only that the hickory tree was getting out 
of fashion, but it showed, moreover, that the host was ashamed 
of their leader, — otherwise they would not have called them- 
selves Fan Buren msn^ and not resorted to the unpleasant and 
somewhat laughable expedient, of calling themselves Z^^fw^rr^/i". 
I say the unpleasant and almost laughable expedient, because 
it does most singularly so happen that, of all the words in the 
dictionary, there is not one that suits these ingenious name- 
takers and banner-raisers so ill as that they have pitched upon. 
It is a downright and flagrant satire upon the topmost men 
of the party. Everybody knows that the chief of General 
Jackson's friends were got from the old Federal party. You 
remember that tlie Federalists from all quarters, after the Gen- 
eral wrote his celebrated letter to Mr. Monroe, advising him 
to bring Col. Drayton into his cabinet, and saying a great 
many sweet things about breaking up parties and taking the 
Federalists into favor — ^you remember how these Federalists 
crowded under the old General's colors; and you know 
that these same Federalists stuck by him through thick and 
thin, and walked into every ofiice that was open, — aye, and 
hold these offices yet ! They had an old grudge to pay 
against the Democrats for long exclusion from office — and 
they have paid it, my friends, with interest. Who are the 
chief men now of the new Democrats ? Look around you, 
good people, and answer me. Who have got the snuggest 
berths about town? Good people, answer me. Who are 
your leaders in the state and in the city — who are your candi- 
dates-^who are your committees ? I can weed out of them a 
very pretty handful of these same old Federalists. I say, 
therefore, it was an unpleasant and almost laughable expe- 
dient, to force these friends so suddenly to wear your new 
colors. Do you think you have washed the spots out of the 
leopard with your patent wash ? These good gentlemen blush 
now, when they are together in private, to read Democrat oppo- 
site their names : — and to put them to this open shame ! I say 
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it was cruel, and worse than laughable. But there is another 
thing about this change of name, which is liable to make men 
wonder at the boldness of those who took it, and that is, that 
it in no wise agrees with the principles of the old Jackson 
party. The General had not an ounce of Democracy in his 
whole composition. He was the severest man for assuming 
power that ever lived in this country. It used to be his motto 
— that what he thought necessary to be done must be done, 
according to law, if it happened so, but without law or in 
spite of law, if it could be done no otherwise. He thought 
that a citizen attending a seditious convention ought to be 
hung under the second section of the articles of war. He 
played off the veto power as a child plays with a toy. He 
was headstrong and self willed, and would have his way in 
spite of the people. If he did not like a law passed by the 
I people's representatives (which is the same thing as the people 

themselves), he would refuse to sign it, or if that would not 
do, he would keep it and not send it back to be acted on 
again by the representatives. He has even told the repre- 
sentatives that if they had consulted him he would have in- 
formed them what sort of a law he was willing they should 
pass, and as they did not consult him he would veto their act. 
Now, none of these modes of doing business have any kin- 
dred to the " democratic principle." According to the old 
fashioned democracy, as 1 understand it, the will of the people 
is the supreme dictator to the public servants. It is the 
spring or fountain of all the public measures. This was not 
so in the GeneraFs day. Besides, he had some notions about 
Executive power that were very much in the old Federal vein. 
I remember bearing it said by a man who knew the fact, 
that when the Proclamation concerning the Nullifiers was read 
to Gen. Jackson and his cabinet, some of them thought it was 
rank Federalism, and they told the General so in plain language ; 
— ^but he was as plain as they were, — for walking up and down 
the room, while this discussion was going. on, he cut the mat- 
ter short by turning suddenly upon the speakers, and saying 
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pretty sharply — for the General swore sometimes — " Federal- 
ism or no Federalism, gentleman, by I like it, and 1*11 be 

if one syllable of it shall be altered" — ^and it was not 

Ritchie of Richmond, and Blair of the Globe, tried their best 
to explain it, but they have not washed out the Federalism of 
the Proclamation to this day. 

Now, I think no man in this town, vfho goes with Mr. Van 
Buren, will have the courage to say, that he has any more de- 
mocracy than the old General had ; and in the General's time 
as I have said before, we heard' nothing about democrats. The 
truth is, that the party which opposed Gen. Jackson are the 
identical old democrats of 1812. Look about, and you will 
see nine out of ten of that old party just standing where they 
did with Mr. Madison and Mr. Monroe, whose democracy no 
man can dispute. They have always complained that Gen. 
Jackson's system was to strengthen the Executive power and 
weaken the influence of the popular will in the representative 
branch of the government, and upon that principle they opposed 
Gen. Jackson, and, on that principle, still oppose Mr. Van 
Buren. They go for the popular will ; they wish to see the 
people stronger than the Executive ; they desire that the peo- 
ple shall suggest and pass their own laws, without being dic- 
tated to from Washington, and they hold every man to be false 
to the democratic principle who strives to strengthen the Ex- 
ecutive arm against the popular will. They want no laws to 
be forced upon the country because the President wills it ; but 
on the contrary, they want to see the President bow with re- 
spect to the commands of the people, and content himself with 
executing the laws which the people make. Whosoever does 
not join them in this wish, however he may be dipped and dyed 
and whatever name he may suffer a junto of party leaders 
stamp upon his forehead, he is neither a republican nor a deL 
ocrat, but a counterfeit, spurious representative of a republican, 
a mere (Jopper-washed democrat. 

And so, my friends, that I may not weary you, I say no 
more for the present 
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No. 11. 



Our country is unlike any other in the known world. In 
the first place, our constitution and laws are exactly such as 
the people wished to have them ; and they can be changed, 
if it should be necessary, just when the people please. In 
the second place, all men here are on an equal footing as re- 
gards rights and duties. And what is the most glorious thing 
of all, nine hundred and ninety-nine out of every thousand 
are the makers of their own fortunes. This is a nation of 
working men, and there is not one among us worth a figs 
end, who has not made himself what he is. We begin in the 
world with more or less education, a clear mother wit, a good 
^ pair of hands, and an .upright, straightforward, honest restolu- 
tion to do justice by ourselves and the world. There never 
was a man who set out with this stock in trade that did not 

f find himself becoming every day a better and more useful 

citizen, and most commonly a richer man. Industry is every 
man's birthright, and its fruits are, to gather around his fire- 
side the comforts of life first, and then its business and super- 
fluities afterwards, — ^so that by the time he gets to middle life, 
it shall go hard with him if he has not a comfortable, happy 
family smiling in his face, and a great many of his fellow-citi- 
2ens to do him honor as a worthy and good man. This is 
the glorious privilege of our glorious country. It is a bless- 
ing, that in it nearly every rich man has once been poor, and 
that every poor man may become rich ; and it is another 
blessing, speaking in a political sense, that wealth will not 

^ pass through many generations downward ; wherefore it is 

that every man is obliged to educate his child to a useful call- 
ing, in order that when his patrimony is gone, his hands or 
his head may find him sustenance. Wise was it in our first 
lawgivers, when they ordained that wealth should not descend 
1 from generation to generation, but that each man should take 

I the chance of winning a livelihood by the talents which God 

had given him. This makes the American people a land of 
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brothers, bound together by common fortune and common 
affections ; the rich man and the poor man children of the 
same family, helping each other, supporting each other, and 
as citizens loving each other. Now, I say the man who will 
go about to separate these from one another, to sow discord 
between them, to preach dissension, or to persuade the poor 
man to dislike the rich, or the rich man to dislike the poor, is 
a villain, and etititled to no quarter among good republicans. 
I say, moreover, that that print or newspaper, or that public 
speaker or orator, or that convention or committee, or public 
address maker, that seeks to foment this dissension, or to 
spread this doctrine, and thus sever the citizens of this Re- 
public, is morally a traitor print, orator, convention or com- 
mittee, and should be detested and execrated, — ^yes, and will 
be detested and execrated by every right-minded man in this 
nation. 

Now, there are certain persons, emissaries of party, who 
do go about in this city, and everywhere through the land, to 
cry up their own democracy, and to cry down everybody 
else's. These men call the opponents of Martin Van Buren 
by a name which they suppose will sound very fearfully in the 
ears of the people — they call them the aristocracy. They, 
themselves, these copper-wash democrats, — and the only 
true friends of the country, and the Whigs are the aristocracy ! 
What does aristocracy mean ? As these teachers of the peo- 
ple wish it to be understood, it means a privileged order of 
citizens who claim to be better, in a political sense, than their 
neighbors. I say to my fellow-craftsmen, that I have known 
this town, man and boy, through a long period, and I know 
the people who live in it, and upon that knowledge I affirm 
that the great body of the Whigs of Baltimore are the me- 
chanics, the solid column of working men, — that, next to 
them in point of numbers in the AVhig party, are the mer- 
chants and traders, great and small, and after these, the pro- 
fessional men, making a small but patriotic body of sterling 
Whigs ; and I add, that that man lies in his throat, who insinu- 
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ates that these mechanics and working men, these merchants 
and traders, these lawyers and doctors and divines, are not 
as deeply inspired with the love of liberty, of equal laws and 
equal rights, of the great principles of democratic govern- 
ment, — that they have not always been and are not now as 
ready lo defend the country with their lives and property, — 
that they are not as sincere friends to every interest, national 
and domestic, and as strenuous in the support of every bul- 
wark of freedom, as the best men, no matter what name you 
give them, in this land. I say besides, that their democracy is 
not a lip-service, or something from the skin outwards : it has 
a better foundation than this loud talking at the corners, or 
this cry'mg out from the house-tops ; it is a smtiment ihzX lives 
in their hearts and shows itself every day in their actions, — it 
has no copper wash about it 

It is not every man who has time to keep himself informed 
of the public affairs. A working man, who has a family look- 
ing to him for their daily bread, is obliged to take a great deal 
upon trust from others who have more leisure to read than he 
has. Now, it is this very thing that has built up Loco Foco- 
ism in this country. There is ever some cunning man going 
abroad to make himself corporal of a squad, in order that 
v/hen office is to be distributed he may be in the way. He 
gives himself great consequence as an instructor of the peo- 
ple, and it is he who puts into their heads these fables about 
the poor and the rich, the aristocrat and the democrat. Be- 
lieve him, and there never were men who had such a love for 
the people as he and his friends, nor were there ever such 
enemies to liberty, as the people who are too wise to be de- 
ceived by. his cajolery. I ask every candid man, who will 
coolly think for himself, without the aid of one of these corpo- 
rals, if it is not the greatest insult that can be offered to the 
people, to palm upon them such miserable and unnatural false- 
hoods. The people are generous, and are apt too readily to 
trust those who come to them in the garb of friends, and 
therefore they are imposed on ; but it does not often happen 
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that this imposition lasts very long, so that in the end it gen- 
erally falls out that'the cheat is discovered and the people come 
back into that path to which their interests would have led 
them at first, if they had been left to themselves. 

There is one thing I constantly remark in the copper- 
wash Democrats, — that however they may rail against wealth 
and rich men, there are no people who pay such court to a 
rich man as they do, when he belongs to their party. They 
fondle him and make much of him, bow down before him, 
flatter him, and raise him up to whatever office is in their gift. 
I have seen this more than once in this town of ours, and 
have often wondered to see how amiable they had grown to 
their own aristocracy. This only shows that their outcry 
against the rich men is a mere trick, and their democracy 
what I have always believed it, a mask put on to juggle with. 



No. III. 



I HAVE a word more, fellow-smiths, to say to you about this 
trick of separating rich and poor. At the very bottom of this 
thing there is a falsehood, because, in fact, there is in this glo- 
rious country of ours, properly speaking, no rich and no poor 
classes. There are rich men and poor men, I grant, — ^but 
they are not classes, because they do not last long enough to 
make a class. He who is rich to-day is poor to-morrow, and 
he who is poor to-day is nch to-morrow, so that this rich and 
poor is all one class, and that class is the Working Men of 
America. 

Now, in all monarchical countries, such as England, for ex- 
ample, the rich and poor are truly in classes, and by the oper- 
ation of their laws and scheme of government, continue rich 
and poor through generations. If you will take the trouble 
to sift this matter to the bottom, you will find that this vile 
trick to separate our fellow-citizens from each other is altogeth- 
er xjf foreign growth j it is not natural to our country ; it nev- 
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er started up in an American brain. Some stranger has come 
among us heated with the iniquitous oppressions which he has 
seen practised upon the poor by some rich lordling in other 
lands, and thinking to turn the indignation which every free 
man feels against such oppression into political capital in our 
market, has raised this cry. He has mistaken his hemisphere ; 
his scheme has nothing to feed it among us ; it is altogether 

anti-American, There is old Mr. S y my neighbor, who is 

now a rich man, and as good a Whig, and, what is still more, 
as genuine an American as ever lived on this side of the Atlan- 
tic. I suppose he is worth well on to half a million of dollars. 
He began life in this town as a poor boy, apprentice to a wheel- 
wright Not a farthing had he in the way of money, but a good 
capital in a sound head. , fie worked his way onward, by ris- 
•ing early and doing his duty both to God and man. Day by 
day, he found the world brightening on him, until at last he 
has come to be one of the wealthiest in this city. After hav- 
ing worked at his trade for many year?^, he found his capital 
increasing on his hands so fast that he embarked it in commerce, 
where it brought him hi the returns that have made him what 
he is. He was not a man to let his wealth lay idle, but kept 
it always in service. He built vessels, houses, factories ; he 
employed workmen in a hundred ways — ^in truth, his great for- 
tune has been the big wheel that has turned the machinery by 
which fifty families, if not more, have been fed and clothed, 
and made happy from year to year. His sons are now follow- 
ing his example. I want to know if Mr. S is an enemy 

to the poor man ? What copper-wash democrat in this town 
will dare to say so ? Yet the case of Mr. S. is the case of a 
thousand owners of capital hereabouts,— except that he has 
more capital than most men, but in the spirit which they show 
towards the prosperity of the town they are just what Mr. S. 
is. Now I ask one of your stirrers-up of the poor against the 
rich — do you want to drive the rich men out of our town ?— 
do you think we would be better off without them ? Are they 
such bad citizens that they cannot be trusted with a voice in 
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the public affairs ? Fellow-craftsmen, mechanics, working men 
— who are your friends ? Will you find friends, in the hour 
of need, among the men who go about barking the word dem- 
ocrat va your ears all the day? Will you find them among the 
noisy brawlers in the streets ? Are they your committees of 
vigilance? Are they your drum-beateis, and banner-bearers, 
and painted-lantern men? Are these copper-wash patriots 
who are striving to persuade you to hate your neighbor because 
he happens to have a little more pelf than you have, the men 
who stand by you in your need, and make common cause witli 
you, and build up your fortunes with their own ? Or, are not 
your true friends rather among those who are at work to make 
Baltimore a great city — the men who toil at their business, from 
morning to night, and who set in mo.tion all this mass of glori- 
ous working power ; who furnish the wherewithal to keep in 
action this vast amount of mechanical genius apd talent, this 
matchless skill in handicrafts, this physical energy of our own 
spirited and independent working people, — such people as build 
up cities, states and nations, and make them unconquerable ? 
Do you think such men can be your enemies, — let locofocoism 
preach till it be hoarse ? We are all embarked in the same 
ship of government, and our voyage is only to be prosperous 
by the harmony and good-will with which we work together 
in managing the ship. I do not quarrel with a man because 
he does not think as I think, in regard to this measure or that 
measure, — ^but I do quarrel with a man who strives to make 
me odious to my neighbor, by slandering me as an enemy to 
my country or any of its worthy citizens, because I cannot bring 
my mind to believe that his political hobby-horse is the best 
possible hobby-horse that any man ever dreamed of. 

Let me say to you my finends and fellow-craftsmen, speak- 
ing from old experience and knowledge of the world — that 
when you find a political man flying away from a cool argu- 
ment on the merit of public measures, and betaking himself 
to abusive names, by which to bring his adversary in disgrace, 
it is a pretty good proof that he is afraid of his cause, and knows 
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that it has some weak point which he cannot defend. And 
let me say further, when you hear a man in this country charg- 
ing upon large and respectable masses of his fellow-citizens hos- 
tility to the principles of free government, you may set him 
down as a fool or a rogue ; and when you see a man deserting 
the Christian charities and endeavoring to plant discord in 
the bosom of society, by insinuating that this class of citizens 
are enemies to that class of citizens, and that they ought to 
keep apart from and hate each other, and revile each other, — 
you will not go wrong in accounting that man a hypocrite, who 
will do you an ill turn to-morrow, if it should suit his purpose, 
just as readily as he defames his neighbor to-day. Beware also 
of the flattery of such men, because, when they flatter it is to 
serve themselves. I give this advice especially to the younger 
men of this town. The young mechanics and working men 
of Baltimore are answerable for the future welfare and strength 
and glory of this city. It will not be long before their indus- 
try, frugality and exemplary life shall place them in the rank 
of leading citizens, to whom the destinies of this town will 1>e 
committed ; they, like us, who have gone before them, will be 
assailed by demagogues, who will call them aristocrats and en- 
emies of the country, — ^for it is in the nature of these busybod- 
ies to look with a malignant eye upon every man's prosperity 
— and to defame the character of every man who thrives — 
therefore, I say to our young mechanics, look at this in time, 
and judge for yourselves in the affairs of the country: let no 
corporal of a squad with his domiciliary visits to your firesides 
come there to poison your minds against your fellow-citizens, 
or teach you how you are to vote in an election, or in what fash- 
ion you must think. Remember, you are freemen by birth, 
and God has given you understanding and courage to know 
and perform your duties without a prompter. So, beware of 
the corporals of the squad, — ^beware of all demagogues, — ^and 
especially beware of copper-washed democrats. 
These words are from your true friend, 

John Brown, of Hardy. 
Sbptshbbr 1. 1839. 
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AT sea, Wednesday, a poor distracted bird is seen flying far 
out at sea. The wind has driven him from the shore of 
Newfoundland, and he strains his wearied pinions to reach our 
ship. After much circumvolution and beating against the wind, 
he effects a successful perch upon the main yard. Hunger has 
subdued his timidity and he descends to the deck. We throw 
him crumbs, which he eagerly snatches up. We tempt him with 
a saucer of water, and, while he drinks, we steal beliind and cap- 
ture him. There is a general participation in this pursuit. 
Every one, even the rough seaman, is curiously eager in it; 
every one guided by a strong humanity to assist and comfort 
the poor prisoner ; a most natural and pervading sentiment, 
.this at sea, to relieve the unfortunate even in so humble a 
shape as this poor bird! The sense of present or possible 
danger to any created thing of the land, in this vast inhospit- 
able waste of waters, is a quick prompter to that universal hu- 
manity which has planted some germ of goodness even in the 
coarsest natures. How honorable to our kind is the jperemp- 
tory resentment of the world to any refusal or omission to 
perform the duty to which this sentiment points ! 
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The affiighted bird is in danger of being suffocated,-^killed 
by kindness. His heart palpiUtes audibly against the many 
hands that caress him. None of us have science enough to assign 
him his place in ornithology. Even the captain has failed here. 
He is brown, streaked with yellow, not unlike a bobolink, one^ 
man says, or perhaps more like a lark, another ; the captain looks 
more minutely into the matter, and finding him not webfooted, 
says, " decidedly not aquatic." Some of the ladies, who are in- 
tently regarding the proceeding, reannounce this opinion — " not 
aquatic," apparently much satisfied by it After considerable dis- 
cussion from which nothing is elicited, the bird is consigned to 
a basket converted into a cage and sent to the stateroom of a 
gentleman amateur, who professes great interest in the exper- 
iment of domesticating him in England. I'his incident has 
enlivened one whole day. It has supplied a subject of import* 
ance in our present estimate of such things. We have come 
near to breaking into schools upon it 

Saltzburg, Wednesday^ Oct, 3, 1866. — ^The day spent in ram- 
bling about this beautiful place, — certainly one of the most at- 
tractive localities in Europe — if not indeed the very finest for 
picturesque scenery and charming landscape. 

The Austrian troops are now on their return from Italy and 
the Upper Danube. They come by, in regiments, almost daily,— 
looking as weary, as travelwom and as dingy as our own sol-* 
diers at home at the close of the war. The difference between 
them b that ours came home in buoyant spirits, rejoicing in 
victory and the consciousness of duty well performed, and were 
received by crowds of friends to greet and cheer them and to load 
them with comforts, — while these poor fellows look dejected, or 
at least indifferent to the condition of their country, and in no case 
that we have observed in our sojourn here, have they received a 
single salutation from the people, or the least notice of their re- 
turn. I can hardly understand the apathy both of people and 
soldiers at such a moment as this, — or account for it upon 
any other theory than that which supposes these populations 
to feel very little interest in the results of the war, or to care 
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much on what side die decisive events it has produced may cast 
them. In truth there is no nationality in the Austrian organi- 
zation. The subjects of the Emperor do not constitute " a 
people." They are a forced combination of populations of 
different tribes exhibiting very distinct and marked antag- 
onisms. 

The passage of the troops here gives us occasion to re- 
mark how much the general aspect of afmies here and in 
America are alike. To see these regiments passing under our 
windows, we scarcely notice a trait of order or discipline or gen- 
eral appearance, that would distinguish them from the troops 
we saw daily on the march at home. 

One thing very observable over the Catholic portion of Ger- 
many, and more particularly within the Austrian Empire, is the 
constant recurrence of the little shrine to the Virgin, and of many 
others to various saints, and above all, of the crucifixion. Hun- 
dreds occur on the highway, and in almost every field there is 
a shrine to the Virgin or an image of the crucifixion, — ^very of- 
ten as large as life. I read in these ceaseless repetitions of the 
Saviour, the Virgin and the Saints, the struggle of an over- 
laden, wearied and dejected peasantry, to find consolation for 
the hardship of their lot It seems to disclose the sad con- 
sciousness of a life which, having but little to hope for on earth, 
seeks its refuge in the contemplation of future protection in 
Heaven. These poor people know but little of the pleasures 
of this world, — much of its pains, — and they fly under the im- 
pulse of a natural instinct to the Virgin and her Son as a pres- 
ent defence against their troubles, and a certain solace when 
this life is ended. The temporal authorities, they feel, have no 
sympathies with themi, and in their rude uncultivated estimates 
of the inevitable necessities of their s^tiini and of its inheri- 
ted and unalterable lowliness, tiiey teach each other to believe 
that the saint of the locality, or still more surely the Blessed 
Virgin, will be their friend and will hear and comfort them 
when wealthy governors will not This idea is so vividly pos- 
sessed by the whole mass of the peasantry that there is scarce- 
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ly a house, as far as I have had an opportunity to observe, that has 
not somewhere about it, — either on the front, or within its en- 
closure, — one of these little shrines. This custom is very touch- 
ing when interpreted in the light in which I see it, and sug- 
gests to me the pathetic devotion of a people filled with a 
despairing conviction of the inexorable temper of the social 
law V. hich condemns them to a perpetual exclusion from the 
ease and comfort they see in the higher classes of the country. 
Every " Ave Maria " and " Ora pro nobis " breathed at their 
shrines I imagine to come forth from the heart, as the wail of 
a simple ignorant peasanty, over the unmitigable rigor of their 
earthly lot. 

TAun, August \^thy 1866. — I observe that our beds here 
are supplied with blood-red blankets, of a very fine quality. 
This color, which I have never seen before in a blanket, re- 
calls a story of Spanish adventure I once heard from Ned 
Weil : 

THE STORY OF THE RED BLANKET. 

In the year 1820, when I was in the Legislature of Mary- 
land, there came, in the depth of the winter, to Annapolis, a 
gentleman well known and greatly liked by a large circle of 
friends in Washington, — and indeed, quite popular as a com- 
panion almost everywhere in the principal cities of the United 
States. This was Ned Weir, who had been, I think, in his 
early life a midshipman in our Navy. He was now past mid- 
dle life — over fifty — a bachelor, a most good-humored and 
obliging fellow, with great capacity to make himself agreeable 
to everybody. He could tell a good story gracefully and 
graphically, was a first-rate judge of wine, knew a great deal 
about cooking, and could give excellent instructions for pre- 
paring and entertaining a dinner-party. He was, therefore, 
with all these qualities, a large diner out, by which he came to 
know almost everybody of note, and to be considered, in a 
great degree, one of the most necessary men of Washington 
ociety. Mr. Madison liked him, and so did Mr. Monroe, 
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and Henry Clay, John Quiticy Adams, Daniel Webster, Wil- 
liam Pinkney and a hundred others on the same plane of social 
eminence, — liked him and had him at their table. All the 
old commodores knew him, and had a warm accost for him. 
Ned was generous of what he had, — though he had not much 
in the way of worldly wealth — and divided his crust with his 
friends ; and he had gentlemanly tastes — and was thriftless, 
and so fell into poverty, and lived in out-of-the-way lodgings, 
by which discipline, aided by a strict economy, he was able to 
present a fair and prosperous-seeming front to the world. 

His friends were very good to him and freely supplied his 
necessities. Mr. Monroe and Mr. Adams used to send him 
abroad from time to time, as a bearer of dispatches, and would 
have given him, I have no doubt, some diplomatic station, if 
he had been at all fit for it ; but Ned's talents did not lie in 
the way of business affairs. Then he often had a private con- 
tribution sent to him to lift him up when he got down. I re- 
member once when dining with Mr. William Pinkney, a letter 
was brought to him, from the post-ofl5ce, to which my atten- 
tion was attracted by the large impression of its seal on red 
wax. This Mr. Pinkney permitted me to examine. The de- 
vice was a globe with a man's body introduced half way 
through it, and under it the legend, " Help poor Ned through 
the World." The letter was from Ned Weir. In the course 
of the same evening I saw Mr. Pinkney folding a letter he 
had just written, and into which I noticed that he placed 
some bank notes. Accidentiy, I learned some months later, 
that this was a remittance to Ned of five hundred dollars. 
All that Mr. Pinkney said to me was — " that Ned was a good 
fellow, and had done many kind acts to him and his family 
when he was residing as Minister of the United States at St 
Petersburg, and elsewhere, and that he (Ned) now stood in 
t:eed of a friend I " 

These incidents serve to describe or give a hint of the 
character of Ned Weir, who had now just arrived at Annap- 
olis, — ^whither he came to take the Norfolk boat, in order to 
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reach a government vessel there, ordered to convey hhn, as a 
bearer of dispatches, to some port in South America, — ^to 
which Mr. Monroe had just given him an aj^pointment 

It was a pleasant, crisp winter night, when I went from 
my room at Mrs. Stevens', down to Swaim's Hotel, to make a 
call on George Winchester, who was a member of the Senate. 
I was shown into his chamber up stairs, — a large, old time, 
lofty apartment, with three huge windows, through which the 
sharp northwesters whistled and shrieked, and cut into the 
backbone of the inmates like a saw, until a fresh supply of 
logs, — brought by a negro servant who was constantly busy in 
this vocation, — ^was piled upon the old iron dogs of the old, 
broad, and deep and battered fireplace, and raised a confla- 
gration that might be noticed through the window panes, by 
persons at the furthest end of town. These fires, which 
were peculiar to Annapolis, or at least more remarkable there 
for their great volume and roasting quality than I remember 
to have ever seen elsewhere, were the only masters that could 
subdue these huge, cold old rooms into an habitable tempera- 
ture, and this they were able to do in spite of the fiercest 
winter wind that swept over the dreary hills of sand and pine 
aroimd the old city. Here, in this room, I found George 
Winchester, Upton Heath and Ben Forrest — three pretty 
jolly fellows, in those times, — intimate associates and always 
full of glee in their enjoyments. Along with them was Ned 
Weir, who had come over in the mail coach that evening, 
from Washington. The bay was full of ice above Annapolis ; 
and the Baltimore steamboat for Norfolk could get no higher 
than this point, — so that its trips were— during the continuance 
of the ice, — ^begun here. Ned had come to get this boat and 
go down the Chesapeake the next day, to find the frigate in 
which he was to sail, in Hampton Roads. Having, therefore, 
a night on his hands, he had ascended from the supper-table 
to spend an hour or two with Winchester. 

While I sat with this party our conversation ran upon Ned's 
expedition, and this naturally led to a narrative of some of his 
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former adventures in this service, under the orders of the Gov- 
ernment It was in this current of story-telling that we got 
to the story of the Red Blanket. 

" I had dispatches to deliver in Madrid," said Ned, when 
we had started him upon his story. " It was just after the 
peace that followed the battle of Waterloo, and Spain was full 
of brigands, and travelling, of course, very unsafe. I landed 
at Cadiz, and was advised by a friend to get a good pair of 
horses, and take a servant with me and make my journey on 
horseback. I followed this advice, and was very fortunate in 
procuring a very trusty fellow — an Irishman, who had served 
all through the war in the Irish Brigade — to accompany me. 
My horses were excellent, and Mike and I were armed to the 
teeth. We had a pair of horse pistols on each saddle, and a 
smaller pair in our belts. We took the road to Seville, and 
from there across the Sierra to Madrid. We were several days, 
of course, on the roads, and we gpt along remarkably well ; — 
so well that I thought I should have no adventure worth tell- 
ing : — ^but sometime after we had left Seville, and got into the 
mountains, things looked a little more promising and suspi- 
cbus. One night, when we were within a few days of the end 
of our journey, we came, quite late, after nine o'clock, to a sol- 
itary litde " Posada " (Ned gave a broad rich accent to this 
word, which had a romantic flavor in his utterance) that stood 
by the roadside. Here we were obliged to halt There was 
no town within three or four hours' ride, and the night was 
very dark and chilly and we were tired ; so we made the best 
of it I got down and. Mike soon brought my portmanteau 
and holsters into a little room which adjoined the common 
room of custom in the house ; this common room we had to 
pass through, and I observed some five or six ugJy-Jooking 
fellows in it, as a man in quest of robber costume and faces 
for a chorus in Fra Diavolo, would wish to look at. They w^r^ 
sitting around a table, drinking that Catalan wine whicl^ yow caq 
buy in Spain for six cents a bottle. I did not i^ind them, but 
ordered sQpie supper, — soon got a fiye blazing on the hearth^ 
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and in less than half an hour I was very comfortably disposing 
of a roasted fowl, which would have been better if it had not 
been just treated with a dose of garlic. 

" Mike came into the room, after I had finished my supper, 
and whispered in my ear that he did not much like the looks 
of the fellows in the other room, and thought it would be well 
for us to pay oiu: score to-night before we went to sleep, and 
be ready to make a start at the first peep of day — * if not be- 
fore^ he added significantly. I agreed to this, and gave him 
the money and left him to take his own way, — and then get- 
ting the landlord to show me where I was to sleep, I followed 
him up a narrow stair which was little better than a ladder, 
into a loft, of a very dreary aspect, and which just afforded 
room enough for a small and coarse bed. The host left me 
here with a little tallow candle, that gave me no more light 
than sufficient to show me the complete wretchedness of my 
accommodation. But I was too tired to be critical, so I took 
off my coat and waistcoat, and my boots, and turned in. 
There were no sheets on the bed, and I observed that I was 
supplied with a very heavy and rather dirty, brown quilted 
coverlid, which was my only covering ; and that under it was 
a red blanket, a very common thing in Spain, upon which I 
was to sleep. I nevef make plaints at my condition, when 
an argument can do no good,'' said Ned, " but take things, in 
such cases, as they come. I therefore resignedly stowed 
myself away between the quilt and the blanket, and soon 
went to sleep. I think it was between two and three o'clock 
in the morning when I was awakened by a rough shake, and 
the imposition of a broad hand upon my chest, which so 
startied me that I drew my pistol, and in an instant would 
have discharged it, if I had not recognized the voice of Mike, 
who, with his mouth almost in my ear, said to me, in a low 
tone, ' kape quiet— don'l make a noise, but get up in a jiffy ; 
them blackguards are plotting some mischief against us in the 
back room down-stairs. I beam them from the little cuddie I 
slept in, arranging matters to make bad work of us, so I jist 
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got up and went out to the stable shed and saddled our horses 
ready to be off before the rogues could know it. So, come 
down as quietly as you can, and I can take you out by a side 
door and we^U give them the slip ! ' You may suppose," con- 
tinued Ned, " it was not long after such a warning before I 
had on my boots and coat and was following Mike as si- 
lently as we both could creep, down the little steep stairway, 
lo the back door, which he had reconnoitred before he came 
to me and had unlocked, removing the key to prevent its being 
closed upon us. Having got out, we stole away to a great 
open stable, which was more like the inside of an old ruined 
church than a habitation for cattle, and there I found our two 
steeds ready saddled, with the portmanteaus strapped on and 
every thing in condition for an immediate departure. We 
sprang into our saddles and set off without an instant^s delay, 
and having got fairly on the road, put off on a gallop for a 
full mile before we drew a rein. Mike laughed with joy at 
his successful conduct of our retreat, and we pursued our way 
in excellent spirits, at a brisk pace, — ^listening with some anx- 
iety to determine, by the clattering of hoofs in our rear, whether 
or not we were pursued. As we got further away we began 
to feel more assured that our escape had not been discovered, 
at least in time to make a close pursuit. Mike^s story of the 
state of our case was, that we had fallen into the nest of a 
band of brigands; that the Posada was their rendezvous, 
where some eight or ten met by appointment, and from the 
conversation he had overheard, it appears that they had track- 
ed us upon our journey up to tliis place, and had resolved to 
rob us before morning. They had set down to a game at 
cards, and were drinking freely of the wines of the house, 
during a greater part of the night, seemingly to divert them- 
selves until the appointed hour should arrive for their attack 
upon us. Mike, who understood Spanish perfectly, was at- 
tracted by some words that reached him, as he lay on his 
truckle bed in a room divided from theirs by a thin board parti- 
tion, which led him to pry further into the matter, ^nd finding a 
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crevice through which he could see and hear all that was 
going on, he became acquainted with their purpose to commit 
some violence upon us, as soon as they should finish their 
game. Mike took advantage of their engrossment in their 
play to come to me and to hurry me away before the party 
should rise from the table ; he having, at the first moment of 
the discovery of the plot, stole off to the stable and prepared 
the horses. 

" Now, the question was, where were we to go ? Mike 
knew the road very well, and was able to give me good coun- 
sel. About ten miles ahead of us, he said, there was a con 
vent where we should find a hospitable reception. We accord- 
ingly pushed on, and about an hour before day, gained this 
place, and were admitted at the gate with a kind welcome. 
I observed," continued Ned, " as I ascended to a chamber 
that was pointed out for my accommodation, that the old friar, 
who bore a light before me, seemed to scan my figure with a 
peculiar interest He said nothing, but looked somewhat 
earnestly at me, and as if he meant to ask me a question, but 
I suppose he saw that I couldn't speak Spanish, and as he 
could not speak English, he remained silent 

"Now,'* continued Ned, "when I threw off my coat to 
undress myself and jump into bed, to finish my night's rest 
which had been ,50 unpleasantly interrupted, what do you 
think I saw?" 

None of us could guess. 

" Sir, my shirt sleeves and collar and bosom were red 
with blood. I was as bloody, sir, as Banquo's ghost I sent 
for Mike to come to me directly. Said I to him, bring the 
old friar up here, and ask him if he can give me any clue to 
this most mysterious phenomenon. Mike went out and re- 
turned in a few minutes with the holy brother. Explain to 
him in Spanish, said I, — where we came from last night, and 
what happened. Mike did so. 'Why, Signer,' said the old 
friar, * you have made the most wonderful escape. The Pasada 
where you halted is notorious for the murders committed 
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there. It is the resort of the most wicked batch of brigands 
in all Andalusia. There is hardly a week goes by without 
one hearing of some traveller being beguiled there, and hav- 
ing his throat cut and all his money and other property made 
away with. It was only last night, signor, a few hours before 
your arrival, that we heard of a man being murdered in his 
bed there about daybreak, yesterday morning. It is a hor- 
rible place.' Mike, said I, ask him what bed the man was 
put to sleep in when he was killed ? The friar made an ex- 
plicit reply to this question, which I shall never forget. * It 
was a bed they kept for the express purpose in a little, out-of- 
the-way closet of a room, in the loft, immediately over the 
kitchen/ The very room I was in, I exclaimed.'^ 

" Now do you know," said Ned, " that when I laid down 
in that bed, I thought it felt damp, and supposed that a little 
rain might have' trickled through the roof upon it, but while I 
was meditating upon the question whether it would hurt me 
to sleep in a moist bed, I sank into such a profound slumber 
as put an end to all inquiry. Now, the fact was, I slept in 
the very bed in which that poor fellow was murdered the 
morning before we arrived ; and the dampness I felt was from 
the stream of blood which had been poured into it by the 
murder. And the blanket, you see, being a deep scarlet, one 
of those red blankets they have all over Spain, I could not see 
the stain. Was not that a narrow escape ? " 

Ned put this last question with a very earnest look of in- 
terrogation, and a silent pause of some moments as if to al- 
low us to express our horror at his danger and our con- 
gratulations for his deliverance, then rising and taking his hat, 
he remarked that it was late and as he had to be up early in 
the morning, he must bid us all good-night, and so took 
his leave. When he had gone, Winchester, who had been 
greatly absorbed by the interest of Ned's story, remarked 
very gravely, after a space in which we were all mute for some 
minutes, "Ned Weir has had an extraordinary life. That 
was an extremely critical escape of bis. How lucky for 
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him that he had such a brave fellow with him as Mike I " — " Do 
you believe that story, Winchester ? " asked Ben Forrest. 
" Undoubtedly, every word of it I " 

" Heath, do you believe it? " 

" Indeed," replied Heath, " I don't know why I should 
not" Forrest put the same question to me. I evaded it, but 
rather affirmed my inclination to put faith in the story, as I 
wished to draw our friend into the expression of his opinion. 
" Well, gentlemen," said Forrest, " I will bet a thousand dol- 
lars to a hundred that there is not a red blanket in all Spain ! " 
There was an explosion of laughter all around, in the midst 
of which I left the room, and so ends my story of The Red 
Blanket 

Nuremberg^ Friday^ Oct, 19, 1866. — We have had three most 
interesting days in Nuremberg. This is, by far, the most strik- 
ing and curious of all the old places we have* visited. The 
traveller, on arriving here, finds himself suddenly transferred 
into the middle of the fifteenth century. The houses are all 
massive, substantial and in good repair, but for the most part, 
unchanged in the aspect they had two and three hundred years 
ago. I'he history of the town is legible in every street. The 
monuments of the past are innumerable. I have got a large 
number of photographs of what is most conspicuous in a cur- 
sory review of the city, and can only refer to them as a means 
of description, which would be endless if I attempted it with 
my pen. The most curious things we saw were collected in 
a museum which occupied an old church and cloisters : — there 
were old monuments, relics from old chapels ; old armor of 
all kinds : old books and manuscript ; old fiirniture, and some 
fine paintings, — particularly a magnificent one by Caulbach, 
of The Visit to the Tomb of Charlemagne, — one of the strange 
est and most vigorous pictures I ever saw. Another point of 
curious interest, is a chamber in the old castle, in which are 
collected all the old instruments of torture used by the mag- 
istracy of this place when it boasted of its being a " free city." 

In a deep dungeon connected with the castle, among other 
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horrors, is the celebrated " Maiden," of which Murray gives tlie 
history. For a free and Protestant city, these tortures are 
a sad exponent of its quality ; but, thank Heaven ! those wise 
people — our ancestors — of whose wisdom some of us, of this 
generation, are always discoursing, have ceased to rule the 
world. Antiquity has run out its stock of virtue, and modernity 
is beginning to become respectable for its own inventions, both 
in the way of physical comforts and Christian morals ! The 
chamber of St. Libald, of St. Lawrence and the Frauenkirche 
(the only Roman Catholic church in this town), are all beauti- 
ful, and what is very notable, — ^the Protestants have preserved 
0,11 the best of the ornaments, the paintings, the statues, the tombs, 
the sculptures, the windows and other peculiarities of (he Ro- 
man Church, in all these fine old structures, which have been 
converted to the use of the reformed congregations. One can 
see but little change in what must have been the general or 
special aspect of St. Libald's or Saint Lorenzo's before the 
reformation and since. The tomb of St. Libald, in the first of 
these churches, is particularly beautiful. We visited the cemetery 
— a most noteworthy spot. It has the strangest aspect. The 
tombs are strewed thick over the surface, leaving scarce a 
pathway between them. They are all alike, — ^great heavy, 
clumsy, dark (granite I believe) blocks, lying flat on the ground, 
about six feet long and three feet wide, and nearly or quite a 
foot and a half thick. There is no inscription carved on them, 
but simply a number, though many have a cast-iron or brass 
tablet inserted on the upper surface to note the family or in- 
dividual whose bones sleep below. These huge stones are re- 
moved for every new interment, — and the number of tenants cf 
each must be crowded into this narrow allotment of earth 
without any respect for the undisturbed repose of those who 
have first occupied it The depositories are not vaults — nor 
^ven I believe, protected by a walled enclosure. There is now, 
apparently set up of late years, a new division of the cemetery, 
where interments are made with all the decencies and elegan- 
cies of modem custom. 
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In driving aboat the city, we visited the new quarter built 
up outside of the walls, — ^very pretty, and neat, and in strange 
contrast with the singular antiquity of the rest of the town. 

Stuttgart^ Saturday, October 19, 1866. — Beautiiiil weather, — 
quite cool, Lizzy too sick to get up. Mart and I walk out. The 
town very pretty. It seems to be overburdened with palaces. 
It is clean and neatly kept, and, I have no doubt, a most pleas* 
ant town to live in. 

I got some small photographs, and only two or three were 
stereoscopes, — there being none here but those of Paris manu- 
facture, which I can get when I go there. I have pleasant little 
portraits of the King of Wurtemburg, Karl and the Queen Olga. 
They are handsome, if the photographs tell truth. 

After two, M. and I visit the new palace, and make a most 
extensive tour through the rooms, which occupies an hour. I 
suppose we see about fifty out of the three hundred and sixty-five 
which the palace is said to contain. The general air of the royal 
apartments is more comfortable than we usually see in these 
great buildings, and some of these are really grand for their 
magnificence and beautifiil architecture. The new palace is 
only one of several, and to all appearance, it would seem that 
the enormous houses here which are said to be appropriated 
to the royal family and its dependents, would give comfortable 
rooms to half the city. 

Oct. 20. — At two, M. and I drive out (E. not strong enough 
to accompany us) and make a circuit through the palace garden, 
as far as Caunstadt. On our way we are passed by the Queen 
mother, who drives by in an open carriage, — a good looking 
lady quietly dressed. 

Oct. 21. — Set out on a stroll into the old district which oc- 
cupies the central part of the city. At the market Platz,^— a 
broad triangular area in the middle of this section, surround- 
ed by tall quaint old buildings, — ^many with balconies at each 
story, gables to the street, and some of them built in that 
queer old-time fashion which made each floor, between the pave- 
ment and the roof, project over the one below it, reversing the 
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^l order of the p3rramid. In this open space, where a market is usu- 

jgg ally held, we observed a small crowd gathered around a wagon 

which bore a small shed or stage of a theatrical aspect. It was 
_ decorated with gildings, some devices I could not understand, 

jjg and a flag. On a little platform in front, was a man and a 

boy. The latter, I should suppose, was about fifteen years old. 
He was addressing the crowd in very voluble French, which 
from time to time, the man translated into German for the 
benefit of the audience. We discovered that the business in 
hand was the sale of some patent invention for sharpening 
r , knives and tools. The little fellow was exceedingly smart in 

illustrating the value of his commodity, and amused the com- 
pany by his sallies of humor. After watching him attentively 
for some minutes, we come to the conclusion which his ap- 
J pearance and manner strongly justified, that he was a Yankee 

boy who had come over here with this invention, and had learn- 
ed French enough to commend it. An occasional phrase pro- 
nounced in German, which made everybody laugh by the arch- 
ness of his manner, showed that he was making progress in 
that language. Next year the patent sharpener will have the 
benefit of his eloquence in the Teutonic. 

Paris ^ Nov. 20, 1866. — We get along here in the Hotel 
Westminster as well, I suppose, as the greater part of the 
crowd of our country people manage to do in this Imperial 
city ; that is to say, we eat well, stroll along the streets, 
flatter J I believe the French call it, — look in at shop windows 
— ^hunt up manifold purchases of things we think we may 
want and which we buy for want of something to do, start off, 
every now and then, with a resolution, that has the air of a 
desperate duty, to leave cards among our American acquaint- 
ance^ of whom the city is full, in return for cards they have 
left for us ; and having got through this, begin again da capo 
and repeat the series of occupations with an occasional varia- 
tion of a visit to the theatres, and a drive into that everlasting 
Bois de Boulogne^ which in Paris is reckoned one of the 
gravest, the most constant, and the most natural of moral 
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duties. Very dreary all this ! I think if I could only see 
France and Frenchmen, if it were but once a week ; I mean 
if I could get even a few steps inside of French society — that 
I might learn something of the nature and character of real 
French life, — find out its sympathies, understand its culture 
and share in its regards, I should find, I am sure, great amuse- 
ment and profitable appropriation of time. But all this is 
denied to us, — ^particularly to us, Americans j who are, in truth, 
so much misunderstood, or rather, so largely ignored in Europe, 
and who are moreover, I am sorry to say, so much misrepre- 
sented by many of our own people, that we excite but little in- 
terest to attract the regard of the best society here, or, in- 
deed, in any of these monarchies. The ruling classes on this 
continent do not like our Republicanism, and still less now 
that it has proved itself so formidable as a power in the world. 
Besides, the French are not a people to take much trouble 
to win the good opinion of foreigners, and especially of the 
Saxon stock. I could write a chapter on the Latin race 
which would explain this. It is very curious to see how the 
distinctive characteristics of that race pervade the habits, 
manners, occupations and most trivial pursuits of the people, 
and how these separate them in sentiment, in morals, religion, 
political institutions, and in personal quality fi'om all nations 
that speak the English tongue. But this is no place for the 
discussion of such a subject. 

I only remark the sense of inanity and of conscious dis- 
quiet at my unprofitable idleness, which takes hold of me in 
this great capital, where I am constrained to be both deaf and 
dumb. All great cities are, in truth, great solitudes to the 
stranger who is denied access to the inner life of the people. 
I soon weary of sight-seeing. Shops, crowds, equipages, 
theatres, costumes, Bals Mobiles^ Z)jmi Monde, Bois de Bou- 
iognes, etc, may last for a month, but I sufier a sharp besom de 
parler, and the want of opportunity to Know something about 
the people and their thoughts. I have some excellent letters 
given to me by my friend Count L , which I cannot now 
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present, as most of the persons are at present out of town, and 
also because I intend soon to go off to the South, hoping to 
be back here to the Exposition when I shall have more op- 
portunity and leisure to meet them. 

f L is getting better ; she comes into the parlor, and will 

drive out, on Buckler^s recommendation, as soon as the weather 
will allow. That matter of the weather is one of the grave 
questions here at this time. They call it a good day when it 
does not rain : but, in fact, there is no genuine honest good 
day in the calendar of this season. Harsh winds, muddy 
streets, damp air and fickle sunshine, — ^as fickle as any thing 
else in France, — will describe six days out of seven. 

My description of Cendrillon inspired M with a de- 
sire to see it, and I-. being well enough to be left in charge 

of ^R. during the evening, M. and I took a carriage on Sat- 
urday night last, and drove to the Chatelet. The piece, 
f though very splendid in spectacle, I find does not bear repeti- 

tion. It is so tedious and long, — holding out till 12, and con- 
tains so much nonsense in the way of childish jokes, that it 
became tiresome. At my first visit, I went to the. theatre 
after the piece had begun, and came away before the last act. 
This time we sat it out. 

The Parisians cannot be accused of being pleased often, 
with stale or false wit, — but this thing is full of both. The 
most taking joke in it is one that is repeated in a dozen 
scenes, and always seemed to be successful in bringing out a 

laugh. King T is a grand specimen of the Royal Buffoon. 

Every five minutes he calls to a little page who attends him — 
Hercuk — Mon monchoir^^ so Hercule rushes up to him 
and presents an immense foulard silk handkerchief. The 
King takes it with a solemn gesture, doubles it over his right 
hand, brii^s it, in a flourishing manner, to his nose, throws 
his head back, rnd then, bending forward, blows with great 
emphasis, — while the prima basso of the orchestra draws his 
bow across the lowest stritig of the base viol, and the heavy 
bassoon unites with it his deepest puff. And so the king 
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blows his nose as often as he thinks the audience in want of a 
little stirring up. Of course, the people who laugh every 
night here — I think this must be near the one hundred and 
ninetieth night of representation — cannot be Parisians. They 
could never stand it. It must be the swarm of strangers who 
are constantly coming into the city who furnish the chief au- 
diences, and perhaps the whole of the laugh at the nose blow- 
ings, or, at least, to all after the first three exhibitions of this 
feat. 

Avignon^ Dec, 7, 1866. — Beautiful bright day. I have a letter 

from M H ^ which she gave me in Paris, to introduce 

me to her friend J. Stuart Mill, the distinguished English phi- 
losopher, who has shown himself all through our war so friend- 
ly to our country. He is now living about a mile out of this 
city, where he has purchased a small villa, and where he comes 
every year to spend a part of the winter. I resolve to visit 
him and present my letter. I accordingly take a carriage and 
drive out The road pursues the banks of a canal, parallel with 
the course of the river, along a flat plain from which the view 
of the mountains, on either side, is very picturesque. In less 
than a quarter of an hour, I arrive at a small wicket gate on 
the road, from which there is a walk under some shrubbery, 
of a hundred yards to the house, — z. plain, square and small 
country dwelling, of rather a dreary aspect at this season of 
the year. I send my letter and card to him by my servant, 
and have an immediate invitation to come in. The owner of 
the house receives me in his study, — a small room well furnish- 
ed with books, — with a very cordial and kind accost, and I 
spend a pleasant hour in conversation with him. We talk a 
great deal about America, and he expresses the highest admi- 
ration for our country. I take Mr. Mill to be about fifty or 
fifty-five years old. He is bald on the front of his head, and 
has a slight stoop in his walk which I perceive comes from a 
lameness in one leg. His countenance has a cheerful, kindly 
expression, and strongly ma rked by habits of study. His height. 
I should say, is about five feet ten. His person is slender, and 
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his frame somewhat indicative of muscular weakness, though 
with every appearance of activity. He is said to be busy just 
now in editing the works of Buckle, upon which he is probably 
writing a commentary. I was very much struck with the accur- 
acy of his. knowledge of the affairs of the United States, his in- 
timacy with the history and nature of our government, and with 
his just appreciation of the political position of the country at 
this moment 

He expresses himself distinctly against the course of poli- 
cy recommended by Mr. Johnson, and thinks the people of the 
South ought to be entirely content with the .conditions of re- 
construction proposed by Congress. He speaks with great 
regard of Miss H., and desires me to tell her with what pleas- 
ure he has received her letter. At parting, he wishes me to 
call on him in London when I get there in the spring, and as- 
sures me he will take great pleasure in making my time agree- 
able there. . 

Hylres^ Dec, 13, 1871. — ^We have now been at Hy^res since 
Saturday evening, and intend to go to-morrow to Cannes, 
where I learn the crowd is so great as to make it a matter of 
difficulty to get good rooms. We have secured the best to be 
had by dispatching a telegram. Having a promise from the 
keeper of the Hotel du Pavilion. The climate at this place, 
Hy^res I have found to be too relaxing to be pleasant It is 
too warm for the season, and as there has been no rain here 
for some weeks, the roads are unpleasantly dusty. The land- 
scape is varied by mountains in the rear — a lower range between 
the town and the sea — ^and, in an opening through that, a fine 
bit of ocean view with Les lies d'Or scattered over the nearer 
surface of the Mediterranean. We have found a pleasant drive 
to this margin of the sea, and along it on a beautiful road. 
The landscape of this region would be very fine if it had the 
benefit of any skill or taste in its improvement ; but as it is, 
though not destitute of beauty, it has something of a ragged, 
untrimmed aspect, wanting good herbage, and disfigured by 
the boundless monopoly and incessant intrusion of the little 
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gnarled, scrubby, deformed olive tree, which it seems is re- 
quired not only to supply the country with oil, but also to fur- 
nish fire-wood, which it contributes by a most cruel course that 
cuts down all attempt at expansion, and gives the tree a gouty 
protuberance of the joints and a most deformed and stunted 
configuration. Subjected to an English system of culture, 
this country could be made very beautiful. 

Nothing can be more dull than the outward countenance 
of society, as we see it here. The town is full of invalids, who 
wander about like ghosts, or sit on the benches placed under 
the palm trees, which are rather ostentatiously displayed here, 
— these benches being on a dry and dusty gravel terrace ; and 
here these sad ladies and gentlemen, — English, Russians and 
French, sit in the sun, — the hot sun, even at this season, — with 
white parasols over their heads, basking in the bright, dazzling 
glare of an atmosphere that would bring incurable blindness 
upon this unfortunate company, if it were not that the amuse- 
ment of these sitting, becomes too intolerable to last 

We drove over this morning to Toulon, and spent a few 
hours there, taking lunch at Le Croix d' Or. Our object was 
to see the town and visit the arsenal. The latter requires a 
special permission from the Superintendent — at present the 

Comte de C , and the admission is only at 2 o'clock. It 

was 12 only, when we arrived. Our courier, in making appli- 
cation for us, told the officer that I had been formerly Secretary 
of the Navy, or, as he represented it, " Ministre de la Marine 
des Etats Unis " — and this at once opened the gates to us. A 
servant was sent to conduct us over all the establishment So 
much for an official title in this country ! Our circuit was very 
interesting. The establishment is large and very complete, 
like the best in England and in. our country. There are from 
eighteen hundred to two thousand ^r^c^/j — criminals sentenced 
to labor — kept here. These men are dressed in prison uniform 
— a loose brown or white sack, yellow trousers and woolen cap. 
Those confined for a term wear a reddish brown cap, those 
for life a green. They are seen in various employments all 
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over the yard many of them — ^wicked fellows — are chained 
two together. A large number of them are Arabs, brought, I 
suppose, from Algeria. Our conductor speaks of these gener- 
ally as mauvaises sujeis. At the entrance of the yard is a room 
which is kept as a store, where the work of the forcAts is sold. 
This room is attended and served by some eight or ten of the 
prisoners, who are described to us as the best behaved, peni- 
tent and orderly in their lives, and have, therefore, this privilege 
accorded to them. The wares for sale are very pretty and in- 
genious, being chiefly carvings of the rind of the cocoanut — 
fashioned into boxes, pipes, drinking vessels, etc., very minute 
and elaborate work, and some of it highly artistic. We pur- 
chase a number of these toys, which are singularly cheap for 
the amount of labor bestowed on them. Some of these little 
baskets have employed the workmen eighteen months, work- 
ing, of course, in their spare hours of each day. 

While we remained in this store, a gentleman came in, un- 
der a special order similar to my own, who, walking with us in 
the general circuit of the walks, introduced himself to me — 
giving me his card — as, M. Emile Peill, Consul de S. M. Le 
Roi D' Italie at Cologne. He is a Prussian, and in conversa- 
tion showed great pride and exultation in the recent achieve- 
ments of his country ; and he did not fail to appeal to my pride 
in the recent demonstrations of the power and patriotism of 
the United States, which he praised without stint. This has 
grown to be so common a topic now all over Europe, and is 
discussed with such glorification of " The Great republic ! " as 
to become almost the inevitable theme of all discourse between 
a stranger here and an American. 

Cannes^ Dec, 20, 1866. — ^We have been here at Cannes 
nearly a week. Our accommodations in the Pavilion, where 
we have large rooms, all fronting the sea, — ^but in the third 
story, — are not very good. This place is crowded with Eng- 
lish, who have made it almost an English town. To us it is 
dull, notwithstanding its delicious climate. We have fine 
drives in the neighborhood and make free use of them, and 
12 
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there are some improved places open to visitors, where 
we see a luxuriant display of flowers. There must be some 
twenty hotels here, and, I am told, about seventy villas — the 
whole very neat and attractive. Lord Brougham has a fine 
Italian villa in the principal highway of the town, with quite 
extensive grounds. He arrived here a few days ago for his 

4 

winter sojourn. It is said that Lord Russell and Mr. Gladr 
stone, who are both now at Rome, are expected here in Janu- 
ary. They have, as one of the specialties of this place, a pretty, 
light and neat little carriage with four seats, besides one foi 
the driver, and another behind for a footman, which is much 
in use by the visitors. These carriages have the body made 
of basket work, and are without tops, — ^very airy and easy of 
draught ; M. was so much pleased with Iheir -convenient ac- 
commodation and pretty style that she has ordered one to be 
made for her and sent to Paris in the Spring. She thinks it 
will exactly suit Newport and be admired and imitated there. 
The man who is to finish it for her is named Lambert He is 
to deliver it in Paris in April, and to receive twelve hundred 
and fifty francs for it, M. to pay the packing and transporta- 
tion charges besides. Although we are everywhere in com- 
pany with the English visitors here, at table, in the shops, 
promenades and drives, we make no acquaintances, except with 

a Rev. Mr. R , a schoolmaster and his wife, relations of 

Dr. B , and to whom he gave us a letter. We exchanged 

a visit on each side, and that was all. 

The mountains back of the town are picturesque, covered 
with olives and oranges, and the landscape enlivened by the 
great number of villas scattered over the slope of the hills. 
The villages are embosomed in these mountains and add great- 
ly to the beauty and life of the scenery. 

Mce, yan. 21, 1867. — ^The day is a little cloudy. Bishop 
Stevens, of Pennsylvania, who has been here during this and last 
winter, invited me on Saturday to accompany him and oiu: Con- 
sul on a visit he had arranged to Cannes for to-day, which invita- 
tion I had accepted. The object is to visit Lord Brougham, 
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and the Bishop proposes that we shall take the train at 1 1, 
to arrive at 12 at the station of Cannes, where Mr. Woolfield, 
of that place, has appointed to meet us. We are to lunch at 
Mr. W.'s, and then call on the old statesman. 

The morning is a little doubtful, but still there is sunshine 
enough to give us hopes of a fine day. I drive to Mr. A.'s hotel 
at half past ten, and there find Bishop Stevens. We take the 
the train and arrive in due time at Cannes, where we find Mr. 
Woolfield awaiting us at the station with his carriage, and we 
are soon driven to his house, — a beautiful villa at the further 
end of the town. It joins the Cannes English Church — a very 
pretty and tasteful building erected by Mr. Woolfield himself, 
who seems to be the great patron and dispenser of boun- 
ties to the town. His house and grounds are in the tin est 
English style. We meet here quite a pleasant party ; Mrs. W. 
and too young ladies, her daughters, with a female friend. 
Miss F., Mr. H., a widower, the father-in-law of Mr. W., 
Mr. Hoare the Rector, and also Mr. K., a gentleman well 
known at the British Bar. There are also young Lord Ver- 
non and a few others. We have a somewhat elaborate 
lunch, which might well pass for a dinner, at two o'clock, 
after which Mr. Woolfield drives us to Lord Brougham's villa 
very near — ^the Bishop, Mr. A., and myself. 

Our visit is made to the veteran Peco by his own appoint- 
ment at this hour. We are told that he can only be seen be- 
tween eleven and three, because every day he drives before the 
first and after the latter of these hours. 

We are shown into a large room, with a very smooth and 
slippery inlaid floor. In a moment after this Lord Brougham 
comes tottering in, sliding his feet along the floor about six 
inches at each step. His face is radiant with smiles, his ac- 
cost very cheerful, and I perceive in his eye that piercing bright 
and expressive twinkle which I noticed nine years ago, when 
I heard him speak at the Scientific Association in Liverpool. 
His hair is milk white and lies in a thick mat over his head, 
apparently unthinned by age. His hearing is somewhat im- 
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paired and his articulation made imperfect by his loss of teeth 
and the loose hold of the artificial substitute for them, which 
I am told becomes occasionally entirely detached. 

This occurred lately at a critical moment when he was mak- 
ing his last speech, — the last (as he writes in a recent letter 
to his friend Berryer, the eminent lawyer of Paris, which I 
have read in the newspaper) that he will ever make, being the 
closing speech of his long career. While going through this 
effort, his whole circlet of upper teeth fell into his hand, and 
compelled him to come to a pause until it was restored, when 
he threw his audience into a laugh by remarking, before he 
resumed his discourse, " that his teeth had always given him 
trouble ever since he had first cut them." 

He was very cordial and kind in his salutation, taking 
each of us by the hand and saying how much he was gratified 
by our visit. He spoke of his long residence in Cannes dur- 
ing the winter seasons, — some thirty-five years, I think, — and 
boasted that he had given it the first impulse that led to its 
present growth. He desired us, while speaking on this subject, 
of which he appeared to be fond, to follow him into his study, 
where he would show us some pictures. Then, rising and 
sliding through the door and across a broad passage during 
which he refused to be assisted by allowing any of us to give 
him support, — he conducted us into the opposite apartment, 
— a snug little library, comfortably carpeted, and warmed by 
a blazing fire on the hearth. Here he pointed out to us, 
among several pictures on the walls, two large paintings, one 
of which as he told us, represented Cannes when he first 
came here and purchased the ground on which his house is 
built. It presents a view of a wooded hillside stretching 
down to the margin of the Mediterranean, — altogether unim- 
proved, — without a house. The other painting shows the 
same landscape, studded over with villas, among which his 
own stands prominent. It is a large country house, of the 
best modern Italian style, accommodated to the English idea 
of comfortable disposition of the rooms on the lower floor, — 
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having a broad and easy entrance from a spacious terrace. I 
suppose it to be one hundred and fifty feet front. It is built 
of stone and stuccoed, — entirely white, and decorated by a 
few carvings, light balconies, etc., after the Italian fashion. 
Lord Brougham is now eighty-nine years old, and is mani- 
festly too feeble to endure, without discomfort, a long inter- 
view. So, after about half an hour's conversation in his study, 
we rise to take leave. He repeats his gratification at our 
visit, comes with us to the door, and even descends the steps 
to our carriage which is awaiting us there, shakes hands with 
us, and adds a kind " God bless you," as we drive off. 

From Lord Brougham's we drove to the house of Mr. 

K , immediately opposite Mr. Woolfield's. Here we go, 

at his invitation, to look at some pictures, particularly, a 
very beautiful one of two boys, by Sir Joshua Reynolds, — 
which, we are told, are portraits of Mr. K.'s father and uncle. 
He showed us, also, some good engraved likenesses of Lord 
Lyndhurst, and an autograph letter of his, written to Mr. 
K when the writer was near ninety. He has some auto- 
graphs also of Lord Brougham, of which he gives me one. In 
Mr. K.'s study we met Mr. Prosper Merimee, of the French 
Senate, — distinguished equally in literature and politics, and, 
as it appears here, an artist, as he was now engaged in making 
a copy in water colors of this painting of Sir Joshua Reynolds. 

Nice^ Jan, 24, 1867. — The day a little cloudy. Admiral 
Goldsborough wants us to make a visit to the Colorado this 
morning. He has invited some others. We drive with him 
over to Villa Franca and arrive there at one. Our party in- 
cludes Mrs. Shaw and her children. 

On reaching the whar^ we find the admiral's boat waiting 
for us. The Mackillops and the other visitors are behind. I 
find, as I accompany our troop over the gangway, the ship all 
prepared for a salute, — the officers in line, who take off their 
hats as I come on deck, — the mariners drawn up and pre- 
senting arms, and the crew all in position. This was a pleasant 
surprise which the Admiral had kept secret from me, and for 
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which, therefore, I was altogether unprepared. Goldsborough 
had told E. of it, and she gave me the first hint that the sa- 
lute was intended for me, as a former Secretary of the Navy, 
and so enabled me to receive it with the proper ceremony. 
Fifteen guns were fired and we were then allowed to ramble 
over the ship— one of the finest in our Nav}', and a peer to 
the best in any other. 

Nice^ Jan. 28, 1867. — A meeting this afternoon at two, at the 
church, to hear a report on the Italian question. The chapel 
of the church crowded with visitors. Bishop Stevens presides. 
We have a fiiU statement firom the Rev. Mr. Hogg, a clergy- 
man who has been in every part of Italy in the last year. The 
movement of the Government of Italy at this time to separate 
the church fi-om the State, and to initiate a reform, comes so 
near to the great Reformation in its principle and scope, as to 
create great interest in the Protestant world, and has given 
rise to the formation of an Anglo-American society to assist 
the new church, which appears to be dawning in Italy. 

At the meeting, to-day, I meet our fiiends Mr. Woolfield 
and Mr. HanSbury, who have come over from Cannes to attend 
it. Mr. W. tells me that Lord Brougham was greatly delight- 
ed with our visit, and proposed to come over to Nice to return 
it ; but Mr. W. and others dissuaded him, on the score of its 
being too severe labor for him, so he determined, as a substi- 
tute, to send us each his portrait in photograph. This Mr. 
W. tells me he has brought with him, and will call to-morrow 
morning and give me mine. 

Nice^ Jan, 30, 1867. — A fine day. There is to be a ball to- 
night on board the Colorado, given by Commodore Steadman 
and the ward-room officers. We are congratulating them on 
the prospect of a mild evening. We make some visits. In the 
evening, as I have some invitation cards left with me by the 

officers, I give one to Mr. and Mrs. P . E. and M. are 

unable to go — E. having a bad cold. Goldsborough sends his 
carriage for me at seven, with young Menzies his secretary, 
and I reach the ship at eight o'clock. The guests pour in 
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rapidly after this, and it is not long before some four or five 
hundred are on board. The ship is splendidly fitted up with 
awnings and flags, and presents one of the most striking and 
beautiful scenes I ever saw. An admirable band^ belonging 
to the ship, supplies the music for the dance. The women, — 
ladies of several nations, — Americans, English, French, Rus- 
sian and Italian, — appear to the best advantage — many of 
them very beautiful, and prominent among these, our own 

countrywomen. I am introduced here to Henry R , — 

now of London, once of Boston, — the writer of many famous 
songs, and to Mr. D , — a friend of his, — a London mer- 
chant I believe. To Lord Ernest Bruce, son of the Marquis 
of Aylesbury, and to Lady Meux, a very pretty women. I also 
make an acquaintance with Mr. Herman, the son of a wealthy 
London merchant, — who proffers his attention to me if I visit 
that city. I meet many acquaintances who make the evening 
very pleasant. Mr. and Mrs. P express themselves grate- 
fully for the enjoyment they find from their invitations. I am 
away at eleven, and get home at twelve, the ball having only 

fairly begun. Harry P came to this city this morning 

in the Frolic from Civitu Vecchia. He was at the ball, and 
made himself very useful to a score of young belles. 

^an. 30. — ^Yesterday the Duke and Duchess of Argyle, 
arrived here at our hotel, Le Grande Bretagne, and remained 
until this morning. They, with Sir George and Lady Gray, 
are travelling direct from Rome to London. They all came to 
the table d^ hote to dinner. 1 fell in with them on leaving the 
room, and was invited by the Duchess to go to their parlor, 
where I sat with her and the Dnke for half an hour. They 
recognized me with a friendly remembrance of my visit to their 
house in Camden Town, Argyle Lodge, nine years ago. The 
Duke takes a warm interest in our American affairs, and has 
distinguished himself by his frank and strong advocacy of our 
cau^e all through the war. He was evidently gratified when I 
told him how kindly his interest in our behalf was appreciated 
in the United States. He is anxious to be well prepared for the 
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discussion of the Neutrality laws, which our remonstrances 
against the course of the English government, in respect to the 
Alabama, has brought into notice ; and he asked me if I could 
furnish him a reference to any good treatises upon these ques- 
tions. I told him that Mr. Bemis, of Boston, had just published 
a most valuable pamphlet in which the whole system of Neu- 
trality, as expounded in the decisions and practice both of 
England and the United. States, is ably reviewed. I also referred 
him to Dana's edition of Wheaton's International law, in which 
he has discussed, in notes, the recent cases which the war has 
brought into notice, touching the vessels fitted out for the Con- 
federates in Great Britain. I could only give him a reference 
to these two works, with a promise to take some means to pro- 
cure them for him, if he should not be able to find them in Lon- 
don. He appeared very earnest in his wish to acquire correct 
and full information on these topics, and told me that he hoped 
all questions of difference in relation to them would be settled 
by our two governments with a cordial intent to promote jus- 
tice and good feeling on both sides. The Duke and Duchess 
had an engagement for the evening, and their servant having 
come in to tell them their carriage was at the door, I took my 
leave, receiving from both a kind invitation to visit them in 
London. 

This morning it was my purpose to send them an invita- 
tion, which I was authorized to do, to the ball on board the 
Colorado, and to endeavor to persuade them to stay for it, — 
as I knew the officers of the ship would take a particular 
pleasure in showing attention to one so conspicuous for his 
friendship to our country in its day of trial as the Duke ; — ^but 
they had gone off immediately after breakfast, — taking the om- 
nibus from the door of the hotel to the railroad so quietly as 
to escape notice. 
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CHAPTER II. 

ITALY. 

Antiquities of Rome; Opening of the Italian Parliament at Florence ; 

Presentation to the Pope. 

Rome^ March ii, 1867. — ^We go through the long Galleria 
Lapideria, — then the Braccia Naovo — the Chiaramonti, — ^the 
Musco Clementino, and its adjacent cortiles or porticos — 
peep into the large vista of the Tapestries of Raphael and 
the Chamber of Maps, and finally break down with fatigue 
when only half through. What a profusion of grand art in the 
statuary I One's head grows confused with the effort to 
classify it What a profusion, too, of wonderful old Greek 
and Roman rubbish ; — any bit of which would be a notable 
relic in a private house ; but which here crowds upon the eye 
in such extravagant abundance as to suffocate the mind, and 
render impossible the attempt at individual criticism. I think 
with dismay of the thousand wagon-loads (four-horse teams) 
of broken stones — epitaphs — funereal urns — sarcophagi — 
torsos — full-length heroes, nameless caricatures and demigods, 
which stand in orderly array, on either side, or are plastered 
into the walls for nearly a mile of hard walking on the smooth 
and cold pavements. How can any one study or even see the 
hundredth part of these, in a whole day's or twenty visits ? 
It seems to me that the time has now come for a readjustment 
of this huge amount of matter, and that it would be a real 
contribution to the welfare of art and artists if all the master 
pieces of every kind, now gathered in the Vatican, were 
brought into a few chambers convenient of access, and practi- 
cable in the facility for study, and all the rest were condensed 
into a narrower compass, as an inferior museum open to the visits 
of the curious on such conditions as would leave the visitor 
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the choice of as much or little inspection as his inclination 
might prompt. 

Rome, in truth is, from one end to the other, a great mu- 
seum which defies all light and careless study. To me it is 
as wearisome as an old curiosity shop, where I am constantly 
oppressed with the feeling that I have no time to see any 
thing with that tranquil delay which is essential to a fair ap- 
preciation or a satisfactory enjoyment 

At three o'clock, having been in the Vatican since twelve, 
I am completely prostrated by fatigue. My lame leg grows 
painful from its old wound of the hip joint, and I can scarcely 
hobble down these terribly long and tedious flights of stone 
steps to the court-yard ; and it is with a most- grateful sense 
of relief, when at last, I get seated on the cushion of the car- 
riage — the first rest I have found for hours. 

Rome^ March 17, 1867. — Our presentation to Santo Padre 
is appointed by the billet for half-past five this afternoon ; so 
we get ready by four. The orders require the ladies to be in 
black " velo a fhtaJ^ I am in full dinner toilet — black — with 
white cravat — but, no gloves — that is the rule for man and wo- 
man. We drive over to St Peter's and arrive in the court- 
yard of the Vatican about half-past four, ascend the Papal 
staircase — several magnificent flights of stone steps and of 
sublime height — I should say one hundred and fifty — of white 
marble and very grand in their surroundings. At every stage 
we encounter a Swiss guard, with halbert in hand and his 
Michael Angelo uniform of the jay or flecker kind ; the great 
architect is quoted in the books as the author of this uniform, 
very strange to look at in these days. Arriving, at last, at the 
upper story, which opens upon the loggie of Raphael, we are 
met by a gentlemen who demands the " higlietto " — our pass, 
which I give him. We proceed through a series of grand 
apartments, renowned for their magnificent frescoes and beau- 
tiful mosaic floors, so hard and smooth that the heels of my 
patent leather bottines, which I wear under the name of 
" scarps," — ^required by the instructions, — slide over the polish- 
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ed surface and nearly upset me. From the time of our entry 
into the apartments until we get through them, we are at- 
tended by a special class of servants in a very rich crimson, 
silk damask livery, of the fashion of the middle ages. At 
last we reach the ante-chamber, — a plain and large room, 
with a common scotch or kidderminster carpet on the floor, 
an ugly table in the middle, — and plain chairs and sofas 
around the wall. There is no ornament here except a few 
pictures in oil, and an elaborately frescoed ceiling. In this 
room we find some twenty or more persons waiting to be pre- 
sented. They are all seated and all in black, except an Eng- 
lish officer, a general, I suppose, who is in a scarlet uniform, 
with his military chapeau folded to his breast and its tall white 
feather rising vertically to his eyebrow. All the rest of us 
are in very deep black, the ladies, — two-thirds of the company, 
— veiled. We are all silent, or speak in whispers. Now and 
then an official of the place, as black and as solemn as our- 
selves, stalks stealthily and mournfully through the room and 
out of the door. Never was any thing so dismal and funereal. 
I have beheld scenes of the same kind among the invited 
guests assembling in a private house, to render the last offices 
to a departed friend. We sit in this sad state a fiill half-hour. 
At last, the door opposite that at which we entered, opens 
slowly and without noise, and a litde fat man, in black priestly 
cassock, enters, and in a low, subdued and mumbling voice 
calls for Monsieur , I could not hear the name ; when, im- 
mediately, an old, squat-looking, rather melancholy man and 
three melancholy ladies^ rise from their seats, slip quietly, 
with downcast looks, across the room, to the door where the 
little fat man awaits them, and then disappear. The door 
closes silently after them, and we all remain onute in tranquil 
anticipation of a similar call. 

Some five portentous minutes pass by, without a breath 
of noise or sound of human voice audible to any ear. Then 
the little fat man reappears and makes a second mumbling call, 
equally unintelligible to me as the first, and another grave and 
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solemn group follows him. And so it goes on for half an hour, 
in the same monotonous way. We are told that these special 
calls are for the Catholic visitors, who are admitted before the 
heretical portion of the company. In the course of this sum- 
moning, an English family — Douglas — is called. I take it for 
granted they belong to the faith, or, perhaps, they may be al- 
lied to nobility — for that goes a great way all through these 
regions. And so are honored with a preference. Then the 
military gentleman in scarlet, with his white plume hugged to 
his bosom, is summoned and takes with him three ladies. 
After this comes a little stir. The fat man of the door slides 
in and calls " Monsieur Bonn ! " There is no answer, although 
Monsieur Bonn is thrice invoked. The summoner then calls 
" Monsieur Chapelle ! " Monsieur Chapelle is as mute as Mon- 
sieur Bonn. There is no answer. Here is a pause. Then 
comes through the door a tall ecclesiastic in pink cassock, 
who strides around the room calling, in a low voice, first for 
Mr. Bonn and afterwards for Mr. Chapelle. Still no Bonn, 
no Chapelle. Presently it occurs to an attendant, in a very neat 
white cravat, who has been going to and fro during all the 
ceremony of the afternoon, that either Bonn or Chapelle may 
be in the adjoining chambers, looking at the pictures, — so he 
hurries off in quest of them, and soon comes back, followed by 
a rather chubby man and two women, all apparently a little 
fluttered and out of breath, streaking it, as the slang phrase is 
— across the room towards the salm of audience. The little 
man, — who whether Bonn or Chapelle I have not been able 
to determine, has a basket on his arm containing rsoaries and 
religious jewelry for His Holiness to bless. Some others are 
called after these parties are disposed of. I had noticed that 
of those who have gone into the hall of audience all this time, 
none have returned into the ante chamber, and I infer they 
must have passed out by another door ; but presently Bonn 
or Chapelle and his two ladies came back into our apartment, 
bearing the basket with its blessed contents and, making their 
way across the room, disappear at the opposite door. At 
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last the audience chamber is opened again, and we now see a 
portly and handsome ecclesiastic, in a long pink-colored robe, 

very distinctly English in physiognomy, who calls for Mr. 

and Mr. . It strikes me that he pronounces my name 

in this sequence, and I accordingly rise and ask him if I am 
called. "You will all go in," he tells me in English with un- 
mistakable English accent ; " all the rest who are here will go 
in together," he repeats aloud. At this moment we meet the 
whole crowd of the privileged visitors, returning to the room, and 
as soon as the doorway is free, we move with somewhat disor- 
derly haste, — an eager crowd of some fifteen or twenty per- 
sons, — to the august presence of the Father of the Faithful. 
I have been much exercised in my mind during the hour of 
meditation afforded by our delay in the ante-chamber, in thinking 
over the question of what I should say and do in the ceremony 
of the presentation, and I had resolved that I would avail 
myself of the opportunity to say something to the Holy Father 
about the Catholic church in Mar}'land, in case I should find 
him inquisitive on that point I had understood that the Cath- 
olics who were presented to him were favored with the priv- 
ilege of kissing his ring, and that the most devout kneeled and 
kissed the cross on his slipper, and that we might be allowed 
to waive even the ring if we had any conscience in the matter. 
But everybody told me that we must make profound obeisance 
and kneel when his Holiness offered us a blessing. While 
running over these thoughts I follow the company who are sum- 
moned to the presence, — leading the way for E. and M. I think 
these are some very anxious and ignorant strangers, ignorant as I 
am of what we are to see and do, who go ahead of us. There 
are two doors in the thick partition wall which separates the 
ante-chamber from the Hall of Audience. When the second 
door is opened and we enter, I perceive, at the further end of 
a room some thirty feet long, — a room furnished with a crim- 
son carpet, and, I think, crimson-colored walls, an elderly per- 
son, seaited behind a mahogany writing table, arrayed in a 
cream-white gown or cassock, with a cap somewhat elevated 
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into a pyramidal form, — not quite a mitre, and not much less, — 
of the same cream color. He looks pale and aged, and it 
strikes me fatigued. A little off to his left is the hearty Eng- 
lish prelate in pink, whom we have seen at the door — Monsig- 
nor Talbot, perhaps, and there might be one or two others,— 
but I did not accurately observe them. 

We march forward from the door, the greater number of 
our company deploying to the right, in single file, — all bow 
ing and bending their bodies at every step. E. and M. follow 
me with an assiduous effort to do all that is needful in the exhibi- 
tion of the expected reverence. Those behind us seem to be 
in doubt whether to lead off in a new file to the left or to in- 
crease our side by keeping close at our heels. Before me 
walks a tall, fiill-bodied Englishman, the leader of our file, six 
feet six, I should guess, who marches gravely and dubiously 
towards the writing table at the head of the room, — ^bending 
his neck and head in slow vibration, at each step. As we ad- 
vance, the Santo Padre rises and comes in front of the writing 
table. His cream-colored cassock reaches his ankles, and 
this is held to his body by a broad band or belt of the same 
cloth which comfortably swathes his stomach, and displays 
rather too closely for artistic drapery the rotxmdity of his figure. 
He looks upon us with a benignant face, in which the bright 
twinkle of his eye is quite remarkable ; and finding that our 
flock is manifestly in need of a shepherd to bring it into order, 
he immediately applies himself to that function. Our right- 
hand file, under the six-foot-six Englishman, has already at- 
tained its proper point of advance ; — but the left, being led by 
two ladies and a little girl, timidly halts on the march, and 4 

produces some confusion in the rear, whereupon the good 
Father, like a good general, personally interposes, — steps for- 
ward a few paces, points his hand towards the lady and her 
followers of the faltering file, and quickly repeats several times 
in succession, beckoning with his arm as he does so — " avanti 
— avanti a sinistro P'* So the file takes heart, obeys the call, 
and in a very brief space, we are all quietly stationed in two 
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lines in the right and left flanks, from the great head of Chris- 
tendom down to the door of the salon. All being thus ad- 
justed, — we wait to perform our respective parts in response 
to the flattering accost we are to receive from his Holiness. 
I am quite impressed with the belief that he means to say 
something to each of us, and I have prepared myself to tell 
him how much our government regrets the misrepresentations 
which have been circulated about the refusal to allow Ameri- 
can Protestants to meet for Sunday worship within the city of 
Rome, — there being, in fact, no interruption to that service, 
which is held now as it has been for years past. I determined 
to say to him, that we all regret the circulation of this story, 
because we know he has always been very friendly to the 
American Union and our cause during the late rebellion. 
When my time comes to speak to him, I think I will say 
something else to revive his good will to us. 

While this thought is floating in my mind. His Holiness 
proceeds to- business. He turns somewhat quickly to the la- 
dies at the head of the left file, who stand quite near him with 
the little girl. " Vous dtes Americaines / " he says, addressing 
the mother. " Oui Americaines," replies the rather frightened 
lady, bowing as if this was the blessing, " Vous parlez Fran- 
9ais ? " asks the Pope of the little girl, as he pats her head and 
bends down a little to put the question to her. " Pas beau- 
coup," replies little Miss. " Pas beaucoup," replies the Fa- 
ther, patting her again. " Tu apprendra." He now turns to 
our side, and coming up to the tall Englishman, he says " Vous 
^tes Anglais," "Oui Saint Pere." He now crosses back to 
the litde girl and says, with a pleasant smile, ** Pas beaucoup ! " 
which the little girl repeats, blushing, while her mother and the 
other lady smile and recognize the honor of the interview as 
emphatically as they can. These are the only cases of direct per- 
sonal attention which occur. All my anticipations prove illu- 
sory. The Holy Father manifestiy does not mean to have any 
thing like a personal communion with us. He is too tired, and 
the whole thing is obviously a bore. It is a disagreeable Sunday 
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drill, — for he undergoes this every Sunday, I believe, — and to- 
day he has had heavy service of benediction and slipper kiss- 
ing with his own friends, before we were allowed to see him. 
He now appears quite at a loss what to say to us ; so he cuts 
the matter short by proceeding to bless us. He stands but a 
few paces from the tall Englishman, and I am but three feet 
further off. He begins a personal address,— i-looking at my 
file-leader and myself^ — " Je ne le parle pas' Anglais, et il me 
faut vous addresser en PYan9ais. Vous comprenez le Fran- 
yais ? " " Oui Saint Pere," said I, for the first time opening 
my Hps. " Oui Saint Pere " says the bold Briton. " Je m'en 
vais vous benir mes amis," he continued, sweeping around the 
whole circle with his eye, " C'est un mauvais monde dans le- 
quel nous vivons, et c'est toujours bien de recevoir in benison. 
II nous gardera de plusieurs maux, ou nous faisant toujours 
penser de la bonte de notre Bon Dieu. Nous avons tous no- 
tres epreuves et notres peines, qui nous chatissent pour notre 
bien etre mais la benediction de TEglise nous soulage dans la 
plus severe de nos souffrances." " Vous avez plusieurs objets 
que vous voudriez que je benisse," he added, addressing him- 
self particularly to the ladies, who had come with a load of 
beads, crucifixes and other articles to be "blessed" — and 
which were now conspicuous to the observation of the Saint 
Pere, as they hung fi-om the arms of those who brought them, — 
" lis sont tous benis," he said with a flourish of his hand, that 
seemed to be intended to comprehend in its sw^ep the entire 
exhibition of " objets ; " — and having performed this part of the 
ceremony, nothing now seemed to be left but the fulfilment of 
his promise to bless the whole company. He paused a moment 
and said, " Vous recevrez la benediction," whereupon we all 
kneeled, and he pronounced the blessing in the form used by 
the church and in the Latin Rubric. " Benedicat vos, Omnip- 
otens Deus, Pater et Filius et Spiritus Sanctus, Amen I " 

This was received with earnest devotion by all, and we 
arose fi*om our knees with a due acknowledgment of the kind- 
ness and Christian charity and conscientious desire to do good, 
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of the amiable old man whom we, united with others, had 
wearied down for the gratification of an idle curiosity, and the 
right to boast hereafter that we had been presented to the Pope 
in the Vatican. 

He now waived his hand as a sign for our departure, and 
as we sidled out pf the room, a very awkward proceeding and 
particularly disagreeable to me who had to practise this back- 
ing step from the upper end of the room, all the way to the 
door ; and which^if I did it as comically as the tall Englishman, 
who was now behind me in the retreat, must have been enough 
to make Pius IX. and Monseigneur Talbot both laugh when the 
chamber was freed from our presence. As we all backed out 
of the Hall of Audience, and escaped at the door, it was very 
evident that the good-natured Head of the Church had no re- 
gret in parting with us, and little wish, I should say, ever to 
see us again. 

And so ended our experience of a presentation ; — the drear- 
iest, the dullest, the most unmeaning, and the most unsatisfac- 

I 

tory, I imagine, of all the ceremonies of court presentations — 
always very stupid things — to be encountered anywhere in the 
great Vanity Fair of the World. 

Florence^ March 22, 1867. — ^The city is all astir with the ex- 
pectation of the opening of parliament. Troops have been 
crossing the bridge below us — the Font^ Nuovo — all the time 
we were at breakfast ; many flags are displayed on the streets ; 
it is a beautiful day ; Mr. Marsh comes at ten ; I am in fiill 
dress ; he is stiff with gold lace. We worm along in his car- 
riage, in the midst of the dense crowd that fills the thorough- 
fares, to the Palazzo Vecchia, and, in due time, arrive at a door 
on a back street, where we are admitted through a hedge of 
military guards, and then thread our way up stairs to the great 
Hall of the Deputies, — an immense, grand old chamber cov- 
ered with enormous frescoes and now fitted up with seats for 
five hundred delegates. It has a pavilion and carpeted stage 
in front of these seats, prepared for the king, and on each side 
of this pavilion is a small gallery for the diplomatic corps and 
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privileged spectators. These galleries might, I think, accom- 
modate fifty persons each. The royal stage being immediately 
below them, if is apparent that only those who occupy the 
front seats can have a view of the royal party. When Mr. 
Marsh and I arrived at this diplomatic platform, there were 
but two or three of the corps, and a few ladies, who were ar- 
ranging themselves on the front seats. Among these was the 
widow of Bunsen, and a stout Englishwoman with a pleasant 
eye and a self-confident carriage, who seems to know every- 
body, and do nearly all the talking. She is the wife of the 
Prussian Minister, who is now in the gallery, as fat and as 
jolly as herself. A few deputies are scattered over the house 
— about a hundred ; — and a crowd is gathering in the more re- 
mote gallery behind them. By degrees the house fills up, the 
galleries become crowded, and then we have, in our gallery, an 
amusing exhibition of the rivalries of high life. Marsh had 
called my attention to the several ladies who came in before 
the ceremonies of the day commenced. He points out first, a 
Princess Bonaparte — a tolerably good-looking young woman, 
who takes a front seat, — then a pretty woman, the wife of the 
Russian Minister, a Rospigliosi, from Rome, quite graceful 
arid easy in manners and remarkably well dressed. She goes 
also to the front. Some one or two more arrive, and a dozen 
or more men in gorgeous coats and chapeaux, inlaid with gold 
lace and studded with orders. These are ministers, secreta- 
ries, and attaches. Presently there is another female arrival, 
a red-haired, common-faced woman, well made, in good em- 
bonpoint, brusque and determined in gesture, who pushes for- 
ward and seats herself in the corner seat, — the best position in 
the gallery, as it commands the view of the royal stage on one 
side and the whole of the range of deputies on the other. 
What is evidently most important in this position is, that it not 
only commands this double view, but is a point at which the 
occupant can be conspicuously seen from all parts of the house. 
It is the acknowledged seat representing the first post of hon- 
or. The lady who has thus walked into it, is the Princess of 
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Capua, wife to the brother of the lately dislocated king of Na- 
ples, — Bomba. This new-comer had hardly taken the seat be- 
fore I was " ware," as the old ballad says, of a rising commo- 
tion among th6 rest of the womenkind, — a little buzz, a busy 
interchange of whispers, heads coming into close neighbor- 
hood, — short and sharp words and curving of necks, with 
quick vibrations of bonnets, — or rather those little pretences 
of top-dressing which pass by that name. The red-haired 
Princess, however, sits firm and composed, as little con- 
cious, apparently, of the brewing storm as if she had been cre- 
ated a woodpecker instead of a princess. In about ten • min- 
utes after this, an elderly lady of amiable aspect and rather 
cariewom features, quietly dressed, and peculiarly composed in 
manner, comes up the little narrow staircase that winds like a 
corkscrew, into the gallery. This good lady is announced to 
me by Mr. Marsh as the Grand Duchess Marie of Russia, — 
the sister of an emperor, and little less than a tutelary saint 
to sixty millions of the Slavonic tribes. She moves towards 
the front, halts at the second row of seats, where she is imme- 
diately surrounded by the notabilities of the gallery, both men 
and women, who receive and greet her with that deferential 
homage of flattering speech and smiles, themselves flattering, 
which is one of the earliest lessons learned in aristocratic edu- 
cation, and the latest and longest practiced in that society 
which claims to be the best all over the European world. But 
there is one proud spirit here that will not flatter. The red- 
haired Princess sits in her chair, and does not turn her head 
The Grand Duchess stands upright, stock-still, and waits the 
progress of events. The bevy -of lady dignitaries are getting 
dangerous. They have pitched their voices above the whis- 
per ; heads come close together and show menace in their ges- 
ticulation. I hear frequently, breaking through much French 
scolding, the word " Smidt " repeated. The princess '* has set 
down her foot." She does not move. Presently the stout 
Englishwoman — the great Prussian " Ministress — " falls back 
into my neighborhood, and in a moment there is a circle 
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around her, — some diplomatic chiefs and several attaches, — 
and she explains to them the " casus belli." " Cette femme 
la insolente ! Je ai dit que cette chaise fut reserve pour le 
Grande Duchess — mais elle est entetee — ctst ensuffrable ! 
nous retirons, toutes de la galeria/' and hereupon she returned 
again to the point to renew the attack. The proud Princess is 
unmoved. Now comes a gentleman in black, — an usher, I 
suppose, — who whispers something in the Princess' ear. The 
Princess does not heed it The Grand Duchess will not sit 
down on any other chair than that which is now the key to the 
battle. The man in black whispers again. The Princess 
rises from her seat. There is a miumur over the whole gal- 
lery which sounds like a note of, triumph. The Princess man- 
ifestly so interprets the murmur and takes her seat again. I 
hear " bah " and *' Smidt," energetically repeated from several 
quarters. The majority of the women rise, and there is a 
grand resolve, " nous quitterons le chambre — toutes ensemble." 
The man in black comes once more to the Princess, whis- 
pers deferentially and gesticulates witlj emotions, but timidly, 
and at last the Princess giv^es way, rises and takes the next 
chair, leaving the corner to the Grande Duchess'e, who swims 
majestically into it like a conqueror entering a captured cita- 
del, and so the war ends, with a feu de joie from the whole of 
the front row, and a universal " eclat de sourire " from all the 
rows behind. I ask Marsh what means this interpretation of 
" Smidt." He tells me this lady is an Irishwoman— Miss Pe- 
nelope Smith, who married the Prince of Capua. I remember 
this as once the subject of much newspaper comment. This 
Prince of Capua has an evil name for having, a few years ago, 
killed a peasant whom he found one day while he was out 
hunting game with his gun, cutting an ox-goad — a slender 
rod — from a wood belonging to the Prince. He directed, it is 
said, bis servants to shoot the man, — which they refused to do ; 
whereupon he assumed this princely duty himself and fired 
and killed the poor fellow on the spot. For this very venial of- 
fence he was exiled, by his brother, from court for three months. 
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All this Stir being now allayed, I look around the house. 
The seats of the members are nearly full. The gallery of dip- 
lomats is crowded. Mr., F., of New York, and myself are the 
only persons in black. All the rest are as full of gold and 
color as peacocks. We have broad and narrow ribbons of 
every variety and tint Presently the house is called to order. 
The King, Victor Emanuel, enters with his two sons and sev 
eral army officers, his ministers and other civilians. The King 
and his sons are in uniform ; the ministers in civil toilet, — or 
at least several of them. Everybody rises. The King makes 
a bow to all around and then seats himself in an arm-chair 
under the canopy. I have a good view of him, over the shoul- 
der of the pretty Ruspigliosi. We all take our seats. Bara 
Ricasoli, the prime minister, comes forward to the front with 
a roll of paper in his hand, and immediately commences call- 
ing from it the names of the members. This is a long, tedi- 
ous process of half an hour. Each man as he is called rises, 
holds up his hand, and says audibly "Jiiro." This is the 
swearing-in of the members — this being a new Parliament 
just elected. After this Victor Emanuel reads his address to 
the Chamber, which he does sitting. His reading is good, 
audible and well uttered, and it is interrupted at intervals by 
clapping of hands and murmurs of approbation from the mem- 
bers. This business finished, the King rises, makes a bow to 
the assembly, and retires with his suite. This is the end ol} 
the ceremony of the opening of the Parliament, and we all 
make our way out of the house. During the morning Mr. 
Marsh presented me to the English Minister, Mr. Elliott, and 
to the Belgian, Mr. Solvyns, who was some time ago in 
Washington. 

As I pass through the great piazza around the Palace, it is 
jammed with a crowd waiting to see the King pass out. I 
thread my way through the multitude and get back to our 
hotel. After this we drive to the Casanie. The weather is 
beautiful. 

It is nearly nine years since I saw Victor Emanuel. This 
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was during ih&fete of the Constitution in 1858, at Turin. He 
was fat and full then. I think he has increased in bulk since 
and grown more coarse in feature. They tell me here he is 
not popular, being, I suspect, a little too free in his manner 
of life and unkingly. But I believe he means well and is more 
patriotic than the greater part of the leaders of the nation at 
this time. Italy is sadly in want of true, strong and wise men 
to meet her present difficulties and conduct her through them. 
There is but little honest love of country and abnegation of 
self, which are now the virtues most necessary to her public 
men. There is too much personal pretension and rivalry 
among the chiefs. Ricasoli's administration is on its last legs, 
and will dissolve in a few days. Ratazzi will probably take 
his place, but will do no better. 



CHAPTER III. 

PARIS DURING THE GREAT EXPOSITION. 

Opening of the Exposition; Meeting of Commissioners; A Lectare 
by Laboulaye ; A Reception at the Institute ; Dinner at the Amer- 
ican Minister's; Reception by the Minister of Public Works; 
Eminent Visitors; Resolutions adopted by the Commissioners; 
An Assembly at M. Rouher's — Minister of State; The Scene at 
the Exposition ; Jury on Sculpture ; Reception by the Marquis de 
Moustier ; The Imperial Equipage ; Award of Prizes ; A Reception 
at the Tuileries; Imperial Courtesies to the Commissioners; 
Organization of the Commission ; Reception by President Schnei- 
der ; Visit to Jules Simon and Carnot ; A Session of the Institute ; 
Book Purchasers ; The Corps Legislatif ; A Meeting of the French 
Academy ; Over Occupation ; Proceedings of the Commission ; 
The Races at Longchamps ; A Wedding at the Madeleine ; Review 
at Longchamps ; An Imperial Fete ; Coinage Discussion ; Fete dee 
Recompenses ; News of Maximilian's Execution ; Dinner of the 
Societe Politique at Economique. 

Farisy April 2, 1867. — ^Yesterday we had the opening of 
the great Exposition. The weather for some time past has 

to 
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been very bad. Saturday it rained all day. I attended a 
meeting of the Commissioners on that day at Mr. Beckwith's 
office, and made a visit afterwards to General Dix, and left 
with him a formal letter of acceptance of my appointment, with 
a certificate of the oath of loyalty enclosed, — addressed to the 
State Department, which the General promised to forward for 
me with his next dispatches to the Government. The first of 
of April, the day for the opening of the Exhibition, was a 
brilliant exception to the weather of the month. The day was 
beautiful. The Commissioners and their families had special 
cards of invitation and privileged places allotted to them. I 

had got a card for Mrs. D to accompany E. and M. as 

within my privilege. She accordingly, with the other two 
ladies and myself, set off for the Palais of the Champs de Mars 
at twelve. We are admitted in due time without press or con- 
fusion. The ladies are, according to the regulation of the day 
printed on the cards, in toilette de ville; the gentlemen are in 
full dress. The ladies' rendezvous is in Salle No. 3 of the 
Beaux Arts, the English and American Picture Gallery. The 
members of the different Commissions are distributed along 
the great central gallery or platform, which is erected, like a 
bridge, all around the outer circle, or first great circular street 
of the Palais. This platform forms a broad central walk in the 
middle of the way, giving a commanding view of the immense 
machinery and other heavy articles to which this circle is ap 
propriated. The Commissions are assembled in pavilion^ 
erected on this platform at the several stations that respective- 
ly belong to their own allotted sections of the building. 

It is very manifest to us, when we enter this enormous 
building, that the preparation of the Exhibition is a full 
a month behind its completion. There is, in truth, very little 
of the great mass of commodities in place. The compart- 
ments are all unfinished, the thoroughfares are lumbered with 
boxes. Five thousand workmen are, day and night, driving 
forward the process of construction, embellishment and de- 
position ; to-day only, during the hour of the ceremony, is 
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their work within the Palace suspended. The weather has 
kept every thing back, and the great rise in the Seine, it is 
said, has impeded transportation. The Emperor, however, 
is determined to have no delay or postponement, and so we 
are all at our posts to receive him. The ceremony is an- 
nounced for two o'clock. At that hour the Imperial cortege 
arrives at the Great Entrance. We hear the music of a mili- 
tary band at a distance, and a succession of cheers from the 
crowds outside. Walking some hundred yards from our 
station on the platform, I get a glimpse of the royal party 
ascending the stairs, and see them commence their walk 
around the circle. They go in the direction leading away 
from us, and we are to wait for them until they have com- 
pleted nearly their whole tour. The distance around this 
outer circumference I should think, must be a thousand yards 
or near it. About a hundred yards from us, is the Pavilion 
of the Chinese and Japanese commissioners, and in about 
half an hour we perceive, from the stir, that the Emperor and 
his party are approaching this pavilion. When he arrives, he 
is stopped by a very queer serenade or musical reception 
on what sounds in our ear, at this distance, very like a concerto 
of tin kettles, — quick thumping of strange drums, and squeak- 
ing accompaniment of shrill pipes or whistles. The artists 
of this theatre are dressed in their country costume, and 
their pavilion is gorgeous with grotesque flags and painted 
monsters. The Iijiperial party are manifestly taken by this 
odd salutation, for they halt and remain here a quarter of an 
hour, to. do honor to this Oriental homage tendered them. 

At last the cortege resumes its march, and advances to- 
wards us. There is nothing to give to the Emperor and his 
attendants any especial eclat in the show of the scene. 
First come, in a straggling, idle way, some ten or twelve gen- 
tlemen in plain bkck, — most of them with a small red ribbon 
in a button-hole. Among these, in the lead, is M. Hausmann, 
the Prefect of Paris. Rouher is pointed out to me and som6; 
others of the ministry. Then comes hobbling along, old 
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Baron Rothchild, who is glad to accept of a chair at our sta- 
tion. Presently the Emperor and Empress arrive among us. 
They are dressed in ordinary street dress, without decoration 
of any kind, and they walk arm in arm as a gentleman and 
his wife in promenade. The Emperor looks very well, much 
fatter than I expected to see him. The Empress has an air 
of anxiety. They say she has been much disturbed of late 
by the sickness of the Prince Imperial, who has been con- 
fined to his bed for three or four weeks from the effects of an 
abcess on one of his hips. Both of their Majesties are, how- 
ever, very gracious to their guests, as I suppose we may con- 
sider ourselves, and show it to us in some little conversation 
with members of our Commission and with the South Ameri- 
can Commission which is ranged opposite to us in the same 
station. After a while they pass on, and are followed by a 
rushing crowd of well-dressed people — members, I presume, 
of the commissions that have been passed, — ^who seem to be 
tracking their steps all the way. 

It is now our order to repair to our rendezvous with the 
ladies in the Picture gallery. This is in the innermost circle 
of the Palais, through which the Imperial party is to pass 
on their way to inspect the exhibition of Paintings and 
Sculpture. There is an interval of half an hour before they 
can arrive, and we have time to look around us. Here is a 
large gathering of ladies and gentlemen of the English and 
American divisions. Every one is in quiet costume, and the 
company well-bred and orderly. The Emperor, with the Em- 
press on his arm, as at first, and with the same cortege, and 
the same slow and courteous progress, appear at the further 
end of the large saloon, and move through a double line of 
our company, who receive them, standing, and with every 
proper demonstration of respect. They bow right and left, 
but do riot stop to converse. The Empress looks very tired. 
She wears a maroon-colored silk with a train of some three 
feet, which is now covered with a thick coat of white dust 
gathered in this long triarch over the pavements of the palace. 

13 
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Just behind her is the Princess Mathilde in the same sad 
plight. One or two more ladies of the court — no better off — 
and then the great crowd of men in black, — and so, in heavy, 
weary march, solemn and slow^ the troupe of Imperial fol- 
lowers and their leaders disappear. Nothing could be more 
plain and unpretending than the whole affair. There was no 
pomp, no pretensions, no pageantry. I have seen a hundred 
state displays at home less simple than this. As I looked at 
the Empress, struggling along under the weight of this be- 
draggled volume of silk that swept the dirty pavement, and 
saw the cloud of fine dust which — stirred up by her and her 
attendant ladies — hovered over the party and seemed to form 
a special atmosphere for her annoyance all the way, I in- 
dulged a hope and made a prophecy which I shall be glad to 
think may find its fulfilment in the royal experience of this 
day, — that the good lady who has such absolute command in 
the female world of fashion all over Christendom, will eman- 
cipate her subjects and herself from the tyranny of that terri- 
ble train, which has for years past, under her lead, been sweep- 
ing the highways of Europe and America, and soiling the 
stockings of so many of the fairest and best on both sides of 
the Atlantic. If the Empress shall, however, resist this ex- 
perience, the case will be all the worse for the trial ; because 
martyrdom in the cause will then become a fashion, fortified 
by the irresbtible influence of her august example. 

After the ceremony is over we remain to stroll an hour 
through the Exhibition. In the evening — at seven — I go to 

dine with Dr. , one of our Commission who lives here, and 

who has a beautiful house, one of the finest in Paris, on 
L'A venue de L'Emperatrice. Here I meet a large party of^^ 
gentlemen, chiefly made up of members of the Commission, 
— with Gen. Dix and some citizens of Paris. 

April 13. — I have been very busy since the opening of the 
Exposition. We have had several meetings of the Commis- 
sion, and I have taken an active part in its organization. At 
present, I think we have not more than nineteen out of the thirty 
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in town. At dne of the first meetings, finding there was a dis- 
position in some of the last appointed members to set aside 
the Instructions of the State Department as the guide to our 
action, I offered resolutions affirming our duty to abide by 
those instructions. These were adopted with some unavailing 
opposition. Besides serving on the Commission I have been 
selected as one of the International Jury in Group I. Class III. 
— ^which is the Class of Sculpture. The juries of this group are 
presided over by Count Nieuwerkerke. These several juries, 
Writing, Painting, Sculpture, Architecture and Engraving, held 
their first meeting on Monday last, the 8th, in the Salle S of 
the Palais De TExposition, and afterwards, on the same day, 
in their Salon in the Palais I'lndustrie, Champs Elyste. 
Here we had a rather full meeting and made the necessary 
organization of the juries of the group, as required by the In- 
struction of the Imperial Commission. Nieuwerkerke presided. 
Lord Hardinge was elected Vice President of the Group, and 
President of the Jury of Classes Nos. I. and II. (Painting) 
The Marquis de B — • (Spanish) was made President of our 
Class, Jury No. Ill ; but being absent, we have Count Mori- 
ana, Marquis de Cilleruelo (also Spanish), to supply his place 
until he arrives ; Dumont, member of the Institute, is our Vice- 
President, Theophile Gautier our Secretary. I find some 
persons of note on the juries ; among these the French paint- 
er Cabanel, Gerome, Mesonnier, and some others ; and in 
Sculpture, Barze, Cavelier, Joaffroy, and, as the substitute, at 
present, for A. H. Layard, member of the English Parliament, 
M. N. Calder, Marshall of the Royal Academy. Having ar- 
ranged this organization, the juries were left to pursue their 
separate works. On the same day of this meeting, I went at 
twelve to attend the lecture of Edouard Laboulaye, at the Col- 
lege of France. I had, the day before, gone around with my 
letters of introduction fi*om Count Lasteyne, and delivered 
nearly all — to Carnot, member of the Corps Legislatif, to M. 
Remusant, to Laboulaye and to Mignet, secretary of the 
Institute ; and besides these a letter ft-om Winthrop to M. 
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Guizot. Laboulaye immediately answered by sending me this 
invitation to his last lecture of the season. I arrived at the 
college in time to spend a few minutes with him in his study, 
and to accompany him to the lecture-room, where he gave me 
a seat on the stage. The room was crowded, in part filled by 
a division of ladies, who have a separate section of the hall al- 
lotted to them. He lectured from notes, and as the custom 
here is, seated in his chair. His subject was the financial pol- 
icy of Neckar, which was treated with great clearness of expo- 
sition, and with excellent taste. I have seldom heard a lec- 
ture better given or with more interest in the matter and man- 
ner. When it was over, I had to leave M. L almost 

immediately, as our meeting of the juries was appointed for 
two o'clock. 

Day before yesterday, Thursday, the nth, I had an expe- 
rience of something of the same kind. M. Mignet, Perpetual 
Secretary of the Institute, had sent me, the day before, an in- 
vitation to attend the reception of M. Cavilier Fleury, in the 
Hall of the Institute, to take place at two o'clock. I went, and 
found myself pleasantly placed in a good central position in 
the midst of a closely-packed assemblage, among whom were 
many persons — ^men and women of high rank. ITie occa- 
sion was the reception of M. Fleury as a member of the In- 
stitute, to which he had recently been elected, to fill the vacan- 
cy caused by the death of M. Dupin, long known in the po- 
litical and literary annals of France, as one of its most distin- 
guished orators and statesmen. Of M. Fleury I am obliged to 
confess my ignorance ; but his election to this place implies 
high distinction. The presiding officer of the association of 
members, who entered the Hall precisely at two to occu- 
py the seats reserved for them, was M. Nizard. He and two 
other members, who occupied the seats of a table at the high- 
est range of the Hall, were dressed in a singular uniform — a 
black dress-coat embossed or embroidered with green silk 
distributed profusely over the front and collar in figures of 
leaves and fruit One of these supporters of the Chair I per- 
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ceive to be M. Vinet, whom I met last fall at the Academic 
des Beaux Arts. 

At an angle in the same line of seats, was a simple reading- 
stand, to which the new member was conducted by two mem- 
bers, who took seats on his right and left ; this trio, like the 
other, being arrayed in the black and green uniform. All the 
rest of the members were in ordinary costume. When all were 
adjusted in their places, M. Fleury rose, and, without further 
introduction beyond the call to order of the presiding officer, 
read a long address, which proved to be a biographical review 
of the Life and Character of M. Dupin. This production, which 
had all the air of a eulogy upon the late Academician, was 
neat in style, critical and acute in its portraiture of the sub- 
ject, and was striking enough to attract an occasional round 
of applause from the audience at the several points made by 
the orator in his comments upon the times. This occupied a 
full hour and a half, and every one seemed quite satisfied with 
the close which promised a dismissal of the auditory. But as soon 
as this address was finished, up rose M. Nizard, a respectable, 
well-dressed, so far as the green and black allowed such a 
phrase, and rather handsome man. He unfortunately held, 
conspicuous in his hand, an immense volume of folio sheets 
of manuscript — I should say full twenty. I confess to a sink- 
ing of the heart at this sight, — and I am sure it was shared by 
many in the crowd, — ^for there was an uneasy flutter of new ad- 
justment of the wearied hundreds in their cramped seats. 
M. Nizard began to read in a tone too low to be heard dis- 
tinctly, with a voice deficient in force, and with an ar ciculation 
which I, at least, found it difficult to understand. On and on 
and on he continued to read what, as far as I could interpret 
his speech, seemed to be a string of platitudes, striving to as- 
sume the air of philosophy. The audience on the outer rows 
of the circle, I observed quietly escaping by the doors nearest 
them ; but this made no change in that monstrous elocution, 
which flowed like a dull and muddy rivulet; and even when 
some lady or gentleman, deeper down in the jam of the circle, 
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rose and struggled outwards, discomposing those about them, 
and seducing others by their example, broke away from the 
heavy pressure of this persistent discourse, it made no differ- 
ence — the orator kept on unmoved, and, what rather struck 
me, apparently very full of self-satisfaction, as if he had caught 
up his auditory into a heaven of enjoyment with an exquisite 
feast of reason. It seemed to me two hours before he came to 
the end of the last sheet ; but I probably was deceived by my 
own weary watch of the leaves as he turned them over at what 
I thought unconscionably long intervals. I think it was 
after five when he reached his term, and everybody mani- 
fested their satisfaction by as rapid a retreat as the skirts and 
trains of our lady listeners allowed, 

I hastened home to prepare to dine with General Dix at 
seven, which was as much as I could accomplish. 

At the Minister's I met a large company ; several of the 
members of our commission — ^Jerome Bonaparte, Lord Hough- 
ton, whom I had known as Monckton Miles, nine years ago 
in London, now elevated, within the last three years, to the 
peerage. There were some others I cannot remember. We 
had a pleasant party, and after dinner an evening company^ 
with many of our prettiest women from home ; among these 

Mrs. D and Mrs. L ^ I presented Lord Houghton 

and Bonaparte to them and then made my retreat a little after 
ten o'clock. The Emperor has directed the leading officers 
of the Government, Vice-Presidents of the Imperial Commis- 
sion, to offer the hospitalities of the city to the Commissioners 
-attending the Exposition. There is accordingly every Satur- L 

day evening a reception at one or other of the Minister's 
houses. On the 6th it was at the mansion of M. Forcade 
La Roquette, Minister of Public Works, Agriculture and Com- 
merce. He and M. Rouher, Minister D'Etat, and Marechal 
Valliant, Minister de la Maison de L'Empereur at des Beaux 
Arts, are the three Vice-Presidents, — M. Rouher being the 
first of the three and giving the first reception on the 30th of 
last month. 
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M. Forcade La Roquette and Madame had sent E. and my- 
self an invitation ; £. did not go, but I did at ten o'clock, and 
found an enormous crowd there. The Minister's house is in 
Rue St Dominique St. Germain, is very large and splendidly 
furnished. We found about seven rooms open — two of them 
some fifty feet long. They were lighted up by a thousand can- 
dles, and brilliant with rare and beautifiil flowers, heaped in 
great masses in the windows. The apartments glittered with 
that profusion of gold which is characteristic of French decor- 
ation, and the company was admirably served by some twenty 
or thirty servants, a thitd of whom were in livery, and the 
rest in black with white cravats and gloves. There were, be- 
sides these, some upper servants of a graver cast, who were 
dressed in full suit of black, — a formal coat of an ancient fash- 
ion, small clothes and silk stockings. They were also distin- 
guished by a large and heavy steel chain, hung over the shoul- 
ders and down the breast, and by a neat sword, of the fashion 
worn by gentlemen before the age of chivalry had entirely dis- 
appeared with its symbols. These officials paraded the rooms 
to see that the crowd of guests were served with whatever the 
entertainment offered. They kept the ways from room to 
room open by an occasional admonition in polite French, to 
stand aside. They ordered refreshments and called for car- 
riages when wanted. The chief amusement of the evening 
was a concert, for which there was a printed card, announcing a 
performance by distinguished professional artists, who occupied 
two hours, with an interval between the parts for ices, coffee,etc. 

There was one peculiarity in the arrangement that struck 
me. Accompanying the card of invitation to the guests was 
an engraved note, which ran in these words : " Cette invitation 
etant personelle, ou est pri6 de la presenter en entrant, on de 
la renvoyer dans le cas ou on n'en profiterait pas." 

In the ante-chamber of the reception-room sat two clerks at 
a desk, who received the cards of invitation brought by the 
guests in pursuance of this notice, and who entered in a book 
every name as the visitor gave it in. 
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This arrangement would seem to speak of a danger of in- 
trusion through a transfer of cards, or rather, it may be more 
just to say, by the accident of a loss of the card and its being 
found by persons impudent enough to think of using it. Still, 
I do not see how the precaution suggested in the note would 
prevent that abuse, where so large an assemblage of strangers 
as I saw that night, entered into the composition of the party. 

Here I met M. Chevalier, who is now a Senator. I was 

introduced to him by Mr. R , and he recalled to me a 

meeting we had some years ago in Washington. 

During the week, having, as I have noted above, delivered 
the several letters of introduction given me by Count Lastey- 
rie, I received a kind recognition of them by Laboulaye and 
M. Mignet, in the manner I have described, and from Carnot 
by a pleasant visit, in which he sat with me for an hour. M. 
Guizot also called, and I had a most friendly and interesting 
conversation with him on our affairs at home, with which he is 
well acquainted. The day on which I delivered these letters, 
after I had gone the round, I called upon my friend, the Count, 
who had been so kind in supplying me with these opportunities 
to get a glimpse of French society. I was greatly grieved to 
learn that Madame Lasteyrie had died about a month before, 
and that her husband was not able to receive visits. 

Paris ^ April 22, 1867. — Easter Monday. We have a meet- 
ing of the Commission at three ; where I present a series of 
resolutions, defining and distributing the work to be done by 
us. These resolutions are adopted, as instructions to the 
Committee of the Whole. The Government expects us to 
make full and useful reports of the inventions, improvements, 
and various scientific novelties in the Exposition. This is 
clearly impossible for our board or any other board to do 
within the time of the duration of the Exposition ; and, indeed, 
nothing will be so satisfactory on these points as the Compto 
Rendue which will be prepared by the French government af- 
ter the Exposition is closed. We may be able to do justice 
to some separate or single subjects of interest to our country 
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by a report from some of our members, who have selected as 
specialties of their own study, questions of public interest with 
which they have come here, with all the information necessary 
as the ground work of a treatise or dissertation, and to which 
they may easily add the new knowledge to be derived from the 
Exposition. It was with a view to such reports that I present- 
ed, in my resolutions, an invitation to any member of the Com- 
mission to make a report upon any subject within the scope of 
the Exposition he might be inclined or desirous to examine. 

Paris, April 28, i867. — Last night a great party, with 
dancing, at M. Rouher's, — the Minister of State. I went at 
half-past ten, entering with a large crowd. The Minister has 
the Pavilion de Rohan in the Louvre. There were some twenty 
rooms opened, two of them — in one of which the dancing 
was held, are very large — some fifty feet by thirt}^, I should 
say, and of a magnificence equal to that of the Tuilleries, as I 
remember the apartments there. The company must have 
exceeded three thousand. I heard that the invitations amount- 
ed to four thousand. The company was refined and orderly, 
— the toilettes of the women superb — that of the Princess 
Mathilde exceedingly rich. The attendance of servants num- 
bered a host, — half in liveries ; others in genteel black, and a 
few magnates of this order looking like chief-justices, or arch- 
deacons at least, with the superior embellishments of chains 
and swords — such as the dignitaries of the Church and Bench 
are not permitted to wear. The refreshment-room was a long 
covered way, — lately made on the terrace of the second story 
of the Pavilion, fronting the Place Carousel, — now neatly en- 
closed, fitted up and furnished as an appendage to the great 
salons on that front. It is about one hundred and fifty feet 
long, and had a table covered with refreshments the whole 
length ; which was manned by scores of liveried servants. 
This kind of covered terrace is repeated on the front, looking 
into the great court-yard of the Louvre, and was here filled by 
promenading parties, who found it a most comfortable addition 
to the conveniences of the house. This covered way is double 

13* 
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the length, or near it, of the other. They were both brilliantly 
lighted with chandeliers holding many hundred candles, and 
were rich in curtains, mirrors, gilded walls and ceiling, and 
pleasant for rest from the toil of the journey through the rooms. 
The most striking feature, and the most agreeable one in the 
arrangements, was the connection between this second cov- 
ered way and the great Library of the Louvre, into which ad- 
mission was allowed by a wide door at the upper end. The 
effect on entering here was very beautiful. The Library, for 
about two hundred feet or more, was lighted by an abundance 
of chandeliers, and afforded a grand promenade under the no- 
ble arched ceiling and along the line of the book-cases, with a 
most pleasant exhibition of the central cabinet, which cover the 
rarities of the collection in old books and manuscripts. In the 
middle of this great saloon was stationed a military band 
which played beautiful airs at intervals during the evening, 
much to the delight of the company that resorted here for re- 
lief from the heat of the crowded rooms in the opposite part of 
the palace. 

Paris ^ April 29, 1867. — I am obliged to go to the Champs 
de Mars to meet our Jury on Sculpture. It is a most uncom- 
fortable rainy day, but I wrapped up well and set out at half- 
past eleven, as my notice says we are to meet in Salle 5 of 
the Palais at midi. When I arrive, none of my confreres 
are there. I walk about to amuse myself in this magazine 
of wonders. What a spectacle it is ! The world has never 
seen such a vast toy shop before, and will never, I fancy, see 
another. Any thing on a smaller scale than this would be re- 
garded as a failure ; any thing larger would be impossible. 
Here is the material, and the very best for the study of every 
art, for every product and process of practical science and the 
illustration of the whole circle of the elements of worldly 
wealth. And as to its beauty ! it is superb, magnificent, in- 
credibly rich. Its compass is so great in the surface filled with 
these marvels, that not less than a month of daily and indus- 
trious inspection would take one through it. 
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At half-past twelve I find the Marquis de Bedmar, with 
Dumont, our Vice-President, and a few others in the Salle, and 
we set off on our round of inspection. I have gone round the 
places in which the sculpture is scattered so often that I do 
not follow the party this morning more than an hour. We are 
to have a meeting in a few days, in our apartment in the Pal- 
lais rindustrie, Champs Elysees, to discuss the question of the 
prizes, and I reserve myself for that. 

Paris ^ May 5, 1867. — The tickets to the Marquis de 
Moustice's named eight o'clock. We set out at half-past 
eight and arrived a full half hour before the concert and other 
entertainments began. The suite of rooms through which we 
passed was magnificent — blazing with light and glittering 
with gilded furniture, mirrors, clocks and upholstery, to the 
highest reach of Parisian skill. After passing through some 
four or five of these enormous salons^ we arrived at one 
more splendid than the rest, which was fitted up with all the 
appurtenances of a domestic theatre, exceedingly rich in* furni- 
ture and gorgeous in decoration. It has all the appearance 
of a hall or salon kept expressly for dramatic and musical 
entertainment. Here were some hundred or more well-dressed 
and fashionable people, comfortably seated on the crimson 
velvet benches which were ranged on the level floor over one- 
half of the length of the room, and then rise in successive 
steps from that limit upwards towards the opposite end. 

I recognized a few acquaintances in this company, and, 
having pleasantly disposed ourselves, E. and I sat quietly 
with the rest, waiting the progress cf events. Gradually, 
but not very fast, the UitCy which in all latitudes and under 
every form of government, always come late, filled up the 
vacant chairs and benches in the plain, — the half of the salon 
which touched the footlights of the stage, — for this seemed to be 
a place of more honor than the benches on the rise. By nine 
o'clock, I think at a guess, I may say two hundred spectators 
were present The room would easily have accommodated 
three or perhaps four hundred, — and there was no press or 
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inconvenient displacement, except that which I observed the 
last-comers insist on making, for the sake of obtaining the 
chief seats in the circle of the elect. Among these late- 
comers, diamonds blazed from circlets ; the trains were longer, 
and a difficulty very apparent in squeezing into seats that 
would, in ordinary condition, carry double, but which now 
could only be attained by violent compression of drapery. I 
suppose, though I could not tell from any knowledge of per- 
sons, that these were people of very high rank, and possibly 
of great virtues. The members of the orchestra, which be- 
longed to the Italian Opera, — ^so our prettily-printed bill of 
the evening said — came in, took their seats, and commenced 
an overture, which was very fine. Then the curtain was 
raised, and a boy in velvet knickerbocker and red stockings — 
little Master Conneau, who is said to be the playmate of 
the young Prince Imperial — came on the stage, and delivered 
in childish, sing-song style, a prologue in verse written for the 
occasion. Then came 2i petite comedie between a little girl and 
an actress of one of the theatres, who played a boy, canying 
on a grave flirtation and proposal of marriage. The piece 
was appropriately called, " II n'y'a plus des Enfants." This 
was soon over, and now came the concert, which was well per- 
formed by some six or eight professional people of the operas. 
Then another little comedie, " La Bonne Mere " — rather so 
so, but, of course, well played by the actors, who were such 
by profession. 

It was now near eleven o'clock and the room had become 
intolerably hot from the flames of several hundred candles. 
There was a pause long enough to allow us to escape, which 
we did, at the sacrifice of part The Second, which promised 
as much variety and as much expenditure of time as part First. 
So E. and I broke through the outer circle that thronged 
the door way, and then took our time to loiter along through 
the sumptuous apartments to the outer chamber, where a portly 
servant in gay livery put his mouth to a speaking trumpet 
that belonged to a tube which passed out of doors, and gently 
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whispered for our carriage to be brought up. In a moment 
afterwards, Henry came in with our wrappings ; — the carriage 
was announced, and we drove off to Rue St. Dominique St. 
Germain, to the ball at Forcade La Roquette's. Here we 
arrived at eleven, at the tail of a long queue of carriages, 
which took a tedious time to be discharged at the door. We 
were received by M. and Madame Forcade in the first apart- 
ment, and then set out on our travels, through a perfect region 
of enchantment. The first room we entered after our re- 
ception, was a great vine- clad arbor, about three hundred feet 
long, some fifty or sixty broad, and about thirty high. Every 
part of it was of a deep green, faced with a gilded lattice that 
covered the walls and ceiling, and which was intertwined with 
ivy and creeping vines. A great number of lights hung from 
the roof and side arches, all of which were of gas, streaming 
through baskets of flowers. The walls, along the whole 
length on both sides, were filled with immense mirrors, at in- 
tervals of some twenty feet apart, — and along one of the 
sides was ranged a narrow table, — nearly the whole distance, 
supplied with refreshments, ices, confectionary, wines, and, 
what I found very acceptable, hot punch, administered by an 
abundant corps of livered servants. At each end of this 
grand salon was a grotto of artificial rocks, reaching as high 
as the ceiling, from which a cascade fell, in a beautifiil flow, 
among beds of flowers lighted by colored lamps of gas that 
were distributed among the herbage and running streams. 
Some eight or ten other apartments, resplendent with mirrors 
and gilding, large, high and superbly furnished, were thronged 
with people, and we could discern in two large saloons, a 
number of brilliant fashionables, lustrous with diamonds, and 
remarkable for their long and cumbrous trains, — of course I 
speak of the ladies, — engaged in the dance, of which we had 
a more distant admonition in the music of a band that rose 
faintly over and out of the din of the immense crowd who 
peopled every available place. E. and I remain here till 
after midnight and then prepare to l^ave. This getting away 
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is scarcely less tedious than coming in, — for we find a great 
crowd in the ante-chamber waiting for cloaks and carriages. 
But there is a most commendable system of administration 
in this department, which prevents disorder and gives every 
one a certainty of being comfortably let off in his turn. 
There is one of " the gentlemen in chains " — ^the upper ser- 
vants or ushers, who look like ** Ancienne noblesse," except that 
the chain is not a badge of honor, like the coronet, but of 
servitude, — who is always at hand to receive the order for 
your carriage. This order is communicated to an official of 
the woodpecker plumage, and with particularly distinguished 
calves (mollets) and white stockings, who forthwith bawls out, 
" Les Gens de M." very loud, — ^which bawl you hear repeated 
on the carpeted and curtained piazza outside. I arrive at 
this moment, and say to the official, " La voiture de Monsieur 
Kennedy." In a moment I hear, " Les Gens de Monsieur 
Hainatee." I step up to the man of loud voice and say 
Kennedy^ laying a stress on the K. He tries it again " Les 
Gens de Messrs. Kainheli." Upon this Henry, who is on 
the watch and exercising his ingenuity of interpretation, 
emerges from a crowd of lackeys who are all in waiting for 
their respective calls, — being " les gens " referred to in the 
summons, — bearing our wrappings on his arm, and as soon as 
these are delivered he goes otT to bring up the carriage which 
is stationed in its proper order, in the queue of carriages half 
a mile long in a neighboring street, where it has been placed 
under the command of a dozen policemen who are employed 
for this special service, and from which position it only moves 
when officially called. In some ten minutes or more the car- 
riage arrives, and we take oiu: departure, driving out at the 
great court-yard between cavalry sentinels, in full feather, who 
are stationed at every turn or street corner of our route till 
we are completely extricated from the throng of carriages that 
are going to and returning from the ministerial mansion of 
the ball. 

- It was, as I have said, after midnight, near one vvhen we 
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left. But at that hour there was a steady stream of arriving 
carriages bringing guests to the house, and the papers of this 
morning announce that the number of persons there during 
the evening was over three thousand, and that about three 
o'clock in the morning, the dancers and those who remained 
were regaled with a beautiful supper. 

Last Sunday we had a glimpse from our windows, on the 
Rue de la Paix, of some of the characteristic grandeur of 
royalty. The Emperor's carriage of State passed along the 
street, and turned up to the Grand Hotel, just above us on 
the Boulevard Italien. It was raining at the time, but the 
splendors of the pageant did not seem to be dulled by 
it. There was one grand gilded coach of two horses, with 
the coachman and two footmen — fine, large, burly, majestic- 
looking flunkies — dressed in .large blue-cloth coats, covered 
at every seam with broad gold laces, — small-clothes, white 
stockings over stout legs, and in shoes, with huge chapeaux 
de bras decorated with gold lace. After this another coach, 
still grander, drawn by six horses, — ^footmen and coachmen as 
before, — ^with postilions of the same pattern, but more suc- 
cinct ; then two other carriages with two horses like the first 
These shot along the Rue de la Paix at high speed, with every- 
body at the window looking down with admiring interest at 
this meteoric flash of majesty. The cortege was soon out of 
sight ; but presently we saw it coming back on the same track 
— the rain still beating hard upon the golden array. 

Farts, May 8, 1867. — ^The weather has come out very warm. 
We are getting through our jury work, and already the prin- 
cipal prizes in sculpture — the grandes medailles — ^have been de- 
termined. We have given them to Perrault, Guillaume, Dupre 
and Drake. On Monday we met at the Pavilion of Pierre 
Petit, a distinguished photographer, who has an establishment 
in the Park of the Palais D'Exposition. Some ten or twelve 
of the jury were present, the Marquis de Bedmar, our Presi- 
dent, at the head, and Durmont, our Vice-President, quite a 
distinguished man here. Pierre Petit niade a group of us on 
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the front steps, and took an instantaneous picture. His first 
failed, but he made a second, which he pronounced success- 
ful. After this we adjourned to meet at 2 o'clock at the Palais 
D'Industrie, where we assembled in force, and there concluded 
the work of awarding the prizes. Here I made a pleasant 
acquaintance with Guillaume, the sculptor, to whom we have 
given one of the great medals for his statute of Napoleon. 
He is a member of the Institute and a Superintendent in The 
Ecole des Beaux Arts. We have been allowed for our Jury 
Group I. Class III., four grand prizes, worth 2,000 francs 
each. Eight premiers, worth 800 francs each. Twelve deux- 
iemes of 500 francs each, and 12 troisiemes of 400 francs each. 
These we have now settled, and will make our report forth- 
with to the Imperial Commission. The distribution of these 
prizes will be made by the Emperor at the great ceremony of 
the I St of July. Besides the prizes, we have made forty-three 
honorable mentions. The full account of our awards will be 
published in due time in the ^^procts verbaV^ 

In the evening of the same day — Monday, 6th of May — 
we had a great party at the Tuileries. 

A few days before, an imperial messenger, in scarlet livery, 
drove up to the door of our hotel and left with the concierge 
a large, square billet, addressed to me, which on opening I 
found to run thus : 

PAR L'ORDRE DE l'eMPEREUR. 

Le Grand Chambelain a Thonneur de prevenir, Monsieur 
Kennedy, Membre du Jury de L'Exposition qu'il est invite a 
passer la soiree au Palais des Tuileries le lundi 6 Mai a 9 
heures \, 

En froc. Due de Bassano. 

On est pri6 de remettre cette carte en entrant. 

They say on this side of the Atlantic that such an invita- 
tion is a commandy and so, of course, I was in no condition to 
resist obedience. I would have been still more submissive 
if the invitation had been extended to E. and M. ; but I sup- 
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pose the Emperor was not aware of my good fortune in having 
these two ladies with me, and thus came to treat me en gar^on. 
M. doesn't go to any of these parties, and E. is philosophic- 
ally tranquil under all oversights like this, and I, therefore, 
went off to this appointment in good humor. It was ten 
o'clock when I reached the great entrance of the Palace by 
the Archway of the Place Carousel. There was a long line 
of carriages ahead of me, regularly depositing their load, but 
keeping an admirable order and having ample space. I was 
soon landed under the great canopy or pavilion which covered 
the steps of the entrance door and some thirty feet or more 
of the approach on either side. Henry was with me to take 
my coat, and I passed through the spacious hall crowded with 
liveried servants. 

These servants, some twenty at least, were of the order of 
the Sir Peter Teazles in the old comedy, that is to say, they 
were all portly, broad- backed, rather jolly-looking fellows, of 
middle age, in long, old-fashioned stage-coats, with ample 
skirts, all bedizened with broad gold lace, — scarlet waistcoats 
of capacious compass and length — scarlet breeches, white 
stockings, buckled shoes, and calves of especial rotundity, 
and shaped like some of the heaviest of those balustrade 
posts which figure in marble on the terraces of Italy. Pass- 
ing through this group of gentlemen of the lower house, who 
appeared to be rather disappointed at not being able to ren- 
der me some service, for they bowed whenever I approached 
one of them, I turned to the right and entered a grand pas- 
sage way which led to the foot of a magnificent marble and 
carpeted staircase, presenting a flight of some fifty steps. 
Here was the most striking, and I might say beautiful, sight of 
the palace. It was the array of the Cent Gardes, On every 
step up the whole flight stood two of these peerless soldiers, 
— one at each end of the step. They are picked men of the 
army, — not one, I should say, as short as six feet All large 
in proportion to their height, chosen for their fine figure and 
manly beauty. Their uniform spotless, as if just from the 
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hands of the tailor, — a light blue dragoon coat of short skirt, 
the facings white ; the breast covered with a brilliant cuirass of 
polished steel ; a helmet of the same, shining like a mirror, with 
a high crest, and a large mass of white horsehair depending 
from along back, down to the waist ; the frontlet shading 
the eyes, and leaving only so much of the face naked to view, 
as the heavy black beard and moustache permitted. The pan- 
taloons are of milk-white kerseymere, and covered as high as 
the brawny thigh with long cavalry boots. Add to these the 
sword of the dragoon, and a carbine with long sword-bayonet, 
all of the highest polish, and we have the full equipment of 
this superb corps. There on the steps they stood, with their 
carbines at "order arms," erect, motionless and stately, like 
so many grand wax figures. As I ascended the stairs between 
these ranks, I looked at them right and left, with curious in- 
tuition, to note the expression of each face. I saw no sign 
of interest or inquisitive remark of the crowd that passed 
them. There was a trained impassiveness as of so many 
statues, and I felt as if I were mounting the steps of an en- 
chanted castle, where all the guards had been turned into in- 
animate figures. It was a very strange sight ; — these giants, 
so sinewy and stalwart, so full of power, and so still ; and yet 
more strange to me when, three hours later, near one in the 
morning, I returned down the same stairway, I found them in 
precisely the same spot, in the same fixed attitude, apparently 
as unwearied and capable of duty as at first. I wondered 
if they could have been relieved during the evening, though it 
seemed to me that they, were of a mould that might endure 
the whole service of the longest night. 

At the head of this staircase was another bevy of serv'^ants 
of the order of Dr. Franklin's, as that philosopher or some of 
his philosophic friends were accustomed to appear at Ver- 
sailles nearly a century ago. These venerables, for they were 
all of the portly sort,— by the bye, the fashion here, among the 
great, seems to run upon large, serious and corpulent waiting- 
men, — were dressed in long broad- tailed, and what is called, or 
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used to be called, shadbellkd coats of a mazarine blue velvet, 
approaching to purple, with a low standing collar, and a light 
border of diplomatic embroidery in gold, running all round the 
outer margin from top to bottom, — cape to skirt, and back 
again. It is apparently the function of these household servi- 
tors to point out the way from one room to another, to the 
guests as they arrive ; — a very important and laborious duty, 
which they perform after the manner of Gregory in the play, 
with exemplary politeness. Here in this first hall, I meet the 
Master of Ceremonies, — a gentleman in blue coat, gilt buttons, 
black small-clothes, and very thin shanks, whom I take to be 
the Duke de Bassano, — ^the Grand Chambelain, — though I be- 
lieve I was mistaken in that. He is a very active gentleman, 
— somewhat of the dapper kind, who bows to each person as 
they enter, not with a common, lazy bow, but with signal agil- 
ity and scrape of the foot upon the smooth and slippery floor, 
and so, having received and answered this salutation, I pass 
on, making my way across and through some three or four 
grand saloons of Imperial magnificence, at the doors of every 
one of which are stationed two of those incomparable Cent 
Gardes. In this prpgress I come into the great Salle des 
Marechaux, — one of the grandest apartments in the Palace, 
— ^gorgeous with gilding and frescoes — having a gallery or 
double story and a ceiling of indescribable richness — and a 
floor of varied wood, — mosaic marquetry, — so smooth and 
polished that one might skate on it, and which I find it dan- 
gerous to walk upon from the risk of losing my balance. I go 
over it gingerly, as if I walked on ice. Throughout these 
rooms are scattered groups of the guests of the evening, all 
of us in a sad uniform of solemn black, which is all the fash- 
ion among the men. The only exception to this triste uni- 
formity is the frequent occurrence of a gentleman with broad 
ribbon across his breast, a gorget and cross of honor hanging 
from his neck, and the thousand button-hole orders with 
which all France seems to be decorated. In fact this decora- 
tion seems to be so universal, that I rather take pride in be- 
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ing with the rest of my countrymen, without a mark. I re- 
mark also, that there are many in small-clothes, which I take 
to be a prescribed court-dress. In a room still more remote, 
I find a large crowd, and now discover that our party to-night 
is nearly altogether made up of men. I presume it is chiefly 
designed for the entertainment of the several Juries of the 
Exposition, as I meet many whom I recognize in that char- 
acter. 

I pursue my exploration and now discover, on entering the 
next great saloon, that it is in great part filled with ladies, 
who are seated in a huddle on sofas, divans and chairs, so 
thickly disposed that further advance is impossible. These 
are the ladies of The Court, and some special privileged guests. 
The most of them have come fi'om the dinner-table, where, I 
learn, the Emperor has had a large party to-day. The ladies 
have obviously, that is, a large part have, not long since, left 
the dining-table, and are here to take their share of the even- 
ing's entertainment. I get on the verge of this circle of the 
divinities and survey them but a few moments. They appear 
to be grave and dull. There is none of that bounding or 
sparkling gayety which I am accustomed to see in ladies at 
home in such a position. There were no gentlemen talking 
to them. There they were, covered with diamonds, and dis- 
playing toilettes of superb beauty and volume, but still they 
appeared to be unamused, vacant and silent, and very few en- 
titled to be called pretty, in my estimate of that quality. By 
the bye, I remark the same thing in all the parties I have seen 
here, — how very little there is of that light-hearted and play- 
ful enjoyment among the women, which belongs to ours on the 
other side of the world ! I had scarcely retreated from this 
scene, before a whisper went round that the Emperor and Em- 
press had entered the rooms. Everybody rose, and very soon 
a long lane was formed by the company. I was in the apart- 
ment next to that of the ladies, many of whom had now come 
into it. I had a front rank very favorable for a view of the 
Imperial cortege, but the ladies first crowded me off, and 
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then some of the dignitaries in broad ribbons, still farther dis- 
placed me. Here I found Gen. Dix and his daughter. I fell 
back all together out of the ranks, just as the Em^Deror and 
suite appeared, and amused myself by an examination of the 
whole array, from an outward view, as I walked along to the 
lower end of the line. This I found in three saloons back. 
The company extended over the whole extent. At the far- 
ther end I took my stand behind two large gentlemen, — ^^one 
of whom had the kindness to help me to the front, saying to 
bis friend, " Voici un monsieur etranger ! Otons nous de place, 
de lui donner un veu de notre souverain." I thanked him, and 
took the place he assigned me. The Empress, who had the 
arm of the young King of Greece, had just arrived at this 
point, and here she stood waiting for the Emperor and the 
rest of the suite, who were now only entering the room at the 
other end. She was but a few feet from me, and was making 
herself agreeable to all near her, bowing and saying kind things. 
She looked very pretty, — ^younger than I supposed when I saw 
her elsewhere. She is very graceful, delicate and neat in fig- 
ure, and with an exceedingly amiable expression. Her dress, 
not at all exaggerated in fashion, was becoming and more sim- 
ple than that of many of her guests. It was pink and white 
silk, I suppose, and muslin. Her train was not in excess, as 
some other trains in the room were, and she was distinguished 
by the magnificence of her diamonds, which flashed from a 
rich tiara and necklace, and from sundry points of her dress. 

It must be a great trial for a young man, like the King of 
Greece, royal though he may be, to preserve a natural equi- 
librium of manner with the consciousness that three or four 
hundred or more capable observers are scanning him, to make 
a judgment of his character. 

Presently the Emperor came alone, the Princess Mathilda 
on his arm. He was in the blue-cloth coat and gilt buttons, 
and in tight black pantaloons, not small-clothes, buttoned at 
the ankle, and pumps, white vest and broad red ribbon ;— 
looking cheerful, well in health, and kindly. His manner was 
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affable. He came slowly along, bowing to every one, and now 
and then stopping to talk. Prince Leiicb ten berg, I believe, 
and Madame Straussmann followed, and then, I don't know 
who, for 1 left this quarter, and went back to the apartment in 
which I had first seen the Ladies of the Court. Here we had 
a new scene. The Emperor and Empress came in. It was 
curious to see the ladies, who, I think, must by this time have 
approached a hundred in number ; every one rose, and as the 
Empress bowed to the different sections of the room, — for she 
seemed to have divided it into four quarters, it was amusing to 
see these several groups of graceful women, making a sinking, 
sweeping, courtesy, all together, in return, with the precision 
I have often seen on the stage in a group oi figurante fairies of 
the ballet, making obeisance to their queen. 

I got into the recess of a window in the midst of this fair 
conservatory, and surveyed the scene at my leisure. Here I 
could form some estimate of the splendid costumes, and of 
myriads of diamonds that sparkled from every brow ; what I 
saw would have conducted a great war, if the Emperor should 
be rieduced to straits, and think France should demand a liqui- 
dation of this wealth of head gear. 

I observe that something new is now to come. A table is 
brought in, and placed near the fire-place in front of the com- 
pany. The Emperor and Empress have taken seats on a sofa, 
just in front of this table, and have ordered every one to sit 
down. The King of Greece and several princesses and prin- 
ces, and dukes and duchesses have taken chairs. The whole 
company is ranged in order. A dressing-table, with a looking- 
glass on it, is now brought in and placed on one side of ther 
fire-place, with two candles lighted near the glass. Then comes 
a servant and puts a ball of yam and some knitting on the first 
table. All this is very inexplicable to the uninitiated. But 
very soon it is disclosed that we are to have a little comedy. 
Mile y from Le Theatre , enters and takes up her knit- 
ting. Then after much soliloquy comes Monsieur , from 

some other theatre, and they play a piece of flirtation v/hich lasts 
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half an hour. Nobody laughs, nobody manifests approbation 
until it is finished, and then everybody applauds, glad that it is 
over. This play-acting seems to be rather a dull affair. 

Now the Emperor rises, the company are set free, and they 
stroll about the rooms, and the entertainment for the rest of 
the evening becomes like that of ordinary monals, — more 
pleasant and unreserved. I meet several acquaintances, among 
the rest. Lord Houghton, who, I think, has been one of the 
dinner-party. 

There are numbers of persons promenading towards a dis- 
tant apartment. I follow these and find that it leads to a 
supper-room, where, when I arrive, a huisher, in gilded chain, 
who stands in the door, intimates that the room is full, and 
begs us — quite a crowd stopped here — to wait ; whereupon I 
retrace my steps into the great Salle des Marechaux. When I 
return to the supper-room, I meet the Emperor and his party 
coming away. The tables are supplied with confectionery, 
ices, tea and coffee, fruits and flowers ; and some mediocre 
champagne, as I find upon drinking it. The tables are served 
by another order of servants, in blue cloth, with scarlet facings 
and gold lace : — a large troop of these, mingled with the Doc- 
tor Franklins and the huishers, — the gentleman in black after 
the fashion of Chief- Justice Marshall, with the advantage over 
him of chain and sword. 

It is now towards one o'clock. I take my leave, go down 
the grand staircase with its magnificent guards ; at the foot of 
which, I ought to have observed, are posted the two trumpeters 
of the Guard, who are the hHte of the Corps, splendid fellows, in 
scarlet, with the trumpet resting on the hip, and its little ban- 
neret hanging down in full display. I never saw two such 
men. 

They seemed to be a distillation of the manhood of the 
whole company, which consists, I am told, of two hundred. 

Henry is here in the pavilion waiting for me, and here also, 
I find our Master of Ceremonies, who gives me a gracious arid 
as extensive a bow at parting as be gave me at my reception. 
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The carriage is soon brought to the door and I get back to 
the Hotel Westminster about one o'clock. 

The Emperor has been very assiduous in his purpose to 
make Paris agreeable to all who come to visit the Great Exposi- 
tion, and especially to those who have come by his invitation 
to discharge official duties connected with it With this view, 
I understand that he has intimated a wish that the great 
officers of State should give frequent entertainments, to which 
the Commissioners and Juries of the different nations repre- 
sented here, should be invited. We were accordingly informed 
by an official communication in the Moniteur^ just after the 
opening of the Exhibition, that the three Vice-Presidents of 
the Imperial Commission, M. Rouher, Minister of State, M. 
Forcade La Roquette, Ministre des Travaux Publiques, Com- 
merce et Agriculture, and Marshall Valliant, Ministre de la 
Maison de L'Empereur et Les Beaux Arts, would have recep- 
tions on certain designated days \ and this announcement was 
followed by cards of invitation to the several parties I have 
already noticed. The Emperor, in his turn, gave us the 
reception. 

In addition to these, E. and I have an invitation to a re- 
ception to be given to-morrow evening. May 9th, by M. Schnei- 
der, President of the Corps Legislatif. 

Paris is filling up with strangers, and there will, no doubt, 
be a great crowd " to assist," as the French say, at this enter- 
tainment. 

The note or card of invitation has a significant postscript, 
in two words, which will add to the attraction, " On dansera." 

FariSy May 11, 1867. — ^We have now, I think, got through 
the organization of our Commission. All the labor and work 
of this has fallen on my hands, and I have done a great deal. 
Our plan of proceeding is laid down fully in a series of reso- 
lutions which I had prepared, and which have been adopted 
at several meetings of the Board, and those, with other pro- 
ceedings, I have caused to be printed in a pamphlet and sent 
to the State Department. I thought this necessary, because 
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we have seen many misrepresentations in regard to the char- 
acter and conduct of the Commission, that we have reason to 
believe may become the source of much unjust censure both 
in the community at home and in Congress. These misrep- 
resentations occur in all letters from this city, and are echoed 
by the press with such reiteration as to make it almost hope- 
less to correct them by any denial, except that of the official 
record of the proceedings of the Commission. 

We have now elected about one-half of the twenty addi- 
tional or honorary members authorized by the Act of Con- 
gress, 1 2th March, 1867. Among these we have some men 
of high reputation : Professor Rogers, of Boston, Professor 
Morse, of New York, and others. Among the festivities of 
Paris, the reception of Monsieur Le President Schneider, on 
Thursday, is to be noted for a peculiarly brilliant display of the 
fashion of the city. E. and I went first to a very pretty party 
at Mrs. Monroe's, on the Champs Ely sees, where we met many 
of cur country men and women. At eleven we took our leave 
and drove to the Palais of son Excellence the President. 
This house adjoins the building of the Corps Legislatif, and 
is, indeed, connected with it. It is one of the finest residences 
in Paris, and was now filled with the best of the domestic and 
foreign society of the city. The rooms are very beautiful 
and spacious, and form a long suite. The grandest of these, 
the dancing saloon, which is more than a hundred feet in 
length, and, I suppose, forty wide, blazed with the light of a 
thousand wax candles, set in lustres, of immense size, that de- 
pended from the lofty ceiling and brought out the splendid 
decorations with magnificent effect We, in America, have no 
specimens of this elaborate ornamentation, and in our first 
observation of it here, are apt to be struck with a sense of 
revolt against the taste that seems to profusely overload the 
walls, ceilings and floors with decoration. One marvels at 
the quantity of gold that is consumed in this embellishment, 
and which, indeed, seems to be regarded as the necessary and 
indispensable element of decoration all over Paris. We never 

14 
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go even to the hotels or any handsome room, where the gilding 
of wall and ceiling is not a conspicuous object of remark. 

The great hall here, with its slippery floor, was filled, 
from end to end, with dancers. The dancing we had seen at 
other parties was rather in the background, constituting but a 
small part of the business of the evening. Here it was the 
chief feature, and was entered into with all the animation that 
thb grave and stately French society allows. 

Running parallel to the dancing saloon, and opening into 
it by several doors at intervals, there is, on each side, a long 
corridor, richly carpeted and curtained, iA which we found a 
collection of beautiful pictures, the private property, as 1 learn, 
of the President, who is a gentleman of large wealth, and 
very popular with his party in the Chamber of Deputies over 
which he presides. Connected with one of these corridors 
was the refreshment-room, where we found ices, confectionery, 
tea, coffee and chocolate, with wines and hot punch. Here 
we recruited our strength, and then made another tour through 
the apartments. One front of the mansion opens upon the 
garden, that reaches to the Quai of the Seine, This garden 
we found accessible by a door, and visible through several of 
the large windows, which, as the night was mild, were left un- 
closed. It was illuminated by lamps of various colors, but 
pre-eminently by a large calcium light, which shone with daz- 
zling brilliancy over the shrubbery, and threw a strange, pale 
lustre over the whole scene, very beautiful ; and the more so for 
the numbers of gayly-dressed ladies and gentlemen upon whom 
it fell with striking effect, as they wandered over the grounds, 
quite regardhss, I should say, of the question of health. I 
know not what dignitaries were here,, except that I saw the little 
Tycoon and his suite ; and I suspect, a. prince from Siam, - We 
had the Turkish ambassador and his party in then: frock coats 
and red fez, and a sprinkling of dukes and duchesses from^ 
eyeiy part of Europe. Having seen all we wished to see of 
these groupings of the European world, E. and I determined to 
retire, and at an early hour, between midnight and one o'clock. 
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Paris^ May 19th, 1867. — I have had quite a pleasant and 
busy week. Jules Simon sent me a card to inform me that he 
receives every Thursday at his lodgings, No. lo. Place de la 
Madeleine, — ^so I went there last Thursday the i6th. Here 
I met some dozen of the distinguished men of the Opposition 
— all, or nearly all, members of the Corps Legislatif, and all 
belonging, I take it from the tenor of their conversation, to La 
partU gauche, 

I was presented to all of them, but I cannot remember 
their names. One was Paul de Remusat, son of the Count 
Charles de Remusat, to whom Count de Lasteyrie had given 
me a letter, and upon whom I had called. This young man 
is exceedingly handsome, and was very gracious in his manner 
to me. I told him I had made a visit to his father, and left 
M. de Lasteyrie's letter. " And he has not been to see you ? " 
he asked. " No, I have not met him yet, I suppose he is in 
the country, where I have heard he was soon going." — " Not 
at all, — he is in town. Be assured there is some mistake. He 
will certainly call on you," was his reply. This little company 
were in the highest spirits, enjoying themselves in lively and 
playful conversation, in which Simon, our host, took a leading 
part, telling little stories and personal anecdotes, which excited 
great mirth. I found in him a curious resemblance, in face, 
manner and tone of voice to my kinsman Edmund H. Pendle- 
ton — the same twinkle of the eye, the same hearty laugh, and 
the same flexibility of the muscles of the face. Simon is dis- 
tinguished here not only for his literary merit, but also for 
his political position in the Chamber, and still more, for his 
long and effective labors in the cause of popular education, 
which have given him great influence over the working classes. 
I was greatly struck by the contrast between these receptions, 
from the party Out 6f power, and those which I have recently 
attended of the party in power. The latter distinguished by 
the dazzling magnificence of their display, and the luxurious 
pomp of their households, crowded with the 'elite of fashionable 
society ; whereas those with whom I was spending the evening, 
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live in the simplest style of student life. Here, Simon has 
his lodgings on the fifth floor, — a suite of small rooms, for 
himself and family, furnished in the plainest fashion, and at- 
tended by one or two servants. The walls are filled with 
books arranged on shelves from the ceiling to the floor and 
some small objects of virtu or indication of artistic taste, — 
placed on the mantel-piece, or a table in the centre of the 
room. The height of these apartments does not exceed ten 
feet ; — the furniture is dingy and old. We have tea served in 
one of the rooms at a table, where we go and help ourselves. 
Nothing could be apparently more homely and frugal than 
our whole entertainment There were no ladies. Monsieur 
apologized for the absence of Madame and others of the fam- 
ily; — they had just heard of the death of some friend or 
relative. , 

At Carnot's, where I spent an evening some weeks ago, the 
general aspect of his surroundings was the same as this, and 
like this reception, we had there the same free and gay abandon 
of friendly unreserved intercourse which I remark here. 

It is eleven o'clock when we break up, and on cooing 
away Simon invites me to visit, on Saturday next at one o'clock, 
the Academy of the Institute *' pour assister dans une seance 
privee de cet jour," which I tell him I shall be happy to do. 
I walk home, being accompanied nearly all the way by one of 
my comrades of the evening, a deputy from Lorraine. 

The next day, after this reception, I go over to the Quai 
Voltaire, and call on M. Hector Bossange and his son Gustave, 
who has now the position of head of the house, this being late- 
ly relinquished to him by his father. 

They had sent me the great catalogue — an enormous oc- 
tavo of several hundred pages— -of the Germeniz Library, one of 
the most curious private collections of books that I suppose 
was ever offered for sale. They had marked several which 
they had recommended to me as proper to be purchased for the 

Peabody Institute, and some of which I now authorize Mr. B • 

to purchase, if they could be had at reasonable prices. After 
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an interview with both father and son, I leave an order to re- 
gard these books as if they had been originally set down in 
our list for purchase, and to secure them if they should not 

bring an exorbitant price. I tell Mr. B I will write to the 

Institute and inform them of this order. After this I call on 
my friend Count Lasteyrie, at No. ii on the same Quai. I 
find that he and his children have gone to the country, and 
will not return for some ten days. After this, about half- 
past two, I go to the Palais du Corps Legislatif, and send 
in my card with a short note on it, to M. Schneider, to 
remind him of his promise to give me an adrftission. This 
is immediately answered by a message to come in, and 
I am conducted through a group of a dozen servants in 
glaring liveries, from one official to another, and am, at last, 
bestowed in a gallery divided into seats like those of an opera 
box, with a full view of the concentrated Legislative wisdom 
of the Empire, ranged on crimson velvet seats below me. This 
house, in its size, shape and chief arrangements, resembles the 
old Senate Chamber of the United States. It is, however, 
more gorgeous, and, I may say, much more French in its 
equipments. M. Schneider was in his seat as president. Be- 
hind him two huissiers, with the customary gilded or steel 
chains across their breasts ; to the right of these servants, two 
secretaries,— aides, I believe, to the Secretary in Chief, who 
sits a little below and on the right of the President. This 
Chief Secretary, and two other under secretaries, who sit on 
the left of the President, are members of the House, Deputies 
representing constituencies. Then there are, in the same 
division or compartment with these three, still three more sec- 
retaries, who are merely officers, or perhaps clerks of the 
House. This arrangement of President and secretaries is 
served or supplemented by a corps of reporters, who have two 
seats for stenographers below the dignitaries I have described, 
and seats for some twenty or more ranged behind two screens 
that form a lobby to the doors of the chamber on the right and 
left of the chair. Then somewhat conspicuous by their gay 
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liveries of blue, faced with scariet and gold lace, are two ser- 
vants, who sit in a nook in the platform above the President. 
How many other officials there are in the service of this body, 
I cannot tell ; I describe here only those who were in view 
while I was a spectator. When I entered, the tribune, which 
is a little space, with a desk in front, immediately below Ae 
President, was occupied by a member of excellent presence 
and manner, who was speaking fluently and gracefully upon 
some questions of an agricultural nature, and the management 
of the silk-worm. In less than half an hour he concluded, and 
another member claimed "la parole." There followed some 
flutter and dissent on the part of the House, and, in a little 
while, a rival claimant of the parole succeeded in getting under 
way, — speaking from hb seat in the house, in a feeble voice, 
and without exciting any attention, as far as I could perceive, 
from his auditory. He did not continue long, and when he 
finished, the other rushed to the tribune, spoke with a loud 
and defiant voice, and was magnificently pugnacious in oppo- 
sition to some question of government administration, — as I 
guessed from the frequent interruptions of assent and objec- 
tion uttered alternately by the opposite parties in the House. 

I had seen enough and so retired. My cane, which I was 
told by the servitors of the lobby, when I entered the gallery, 
I could not take into the chamber with me, and which I had, 
therefore, left in their charge, was now restored to me, and I 
took my way homeward. 

The next day, Saturday the i8th, I kept my engagement 
to assist at the private session of the Academy of the Insti- 
tute, where I went at one o'clock. The rooms appropriated to 
these sittings are on the second floor of an inner court of the 
Palais de I'lnstitut. They have two large and handsomely 
furnished salons ; one for summer, airy and spacious ; the other 
for winter, smaller in dimensions, and with a good fire-place. 
I sent my card to my friend Simon while I waited in the sum- 
mer apartment, for the present session is in the smaller room 
— ^the weather being very cold just now. Simon came out 
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knmediately and conducted me into the room. Here I found 
some thirty members of the Academy, seated at a long table 
covered with green cloth, with paper, pen and ink before them ; 
a few in detached chairs ; a small number of outsiders, like 
myself, seated on a bench in the rear ; three members on a 
raised platform, a little higher than the rest, and facing the 
company from a central station. A good fire was blazing in 
the hearth. One of the three on the platform was reading 
with a clear and distinct voice and excellent elocution, a me- 
moir on labor-saving machinery and its effect upon the indus- 
try of a nation, which was announced as an essay of Mr. Chad- 
wick, of England. The compQsition was in French, and was 
probably a translation. The general aspect of this assembly 
was one to create a high opinion in its favor. It was a con- 
course of grave, sensible and studious men, dignified and com- 
posed, and apparently much interested in their vocation. 
They are men of middle age and upward ; very few, if any, to 
be considered young men. Two or three old servants (as usu- 
al wearing the chain) attended the sitting. The deepest sir 
lence prevailed during the reading of the paper, and, altogeth- 
er, the scene and the proceeding were characterized by 
perfect decorum. Several of the members, I observed, were 
very old, — over eighty in appearance. When the reading was 
over, Simon beckoned to me to follow him into the other room, 
whither he brought Count Charles de Remusat, a fine-looking 
old gentleman of seventy, I should say, who took occasion to 
tell me that he had received the letter I had brought him from 
his kinsman Count Ferdinand de Lasteyrie, and had unfortu- 
nately mislaid my card and so lost my address, and did not 
know where to find me, etc. He and M. Simon, then, in com- 
pany with another member, a M. Lacour — ^proposed to take 
me through the library of the Institute, or rather to show me 
some of its rooms. I was glad to accept this invitation, and 
we immediately set out. We had only to cross over to the op- 
posite side of the building, passing along a gallery full of busts 
of distinguished Academicians of the past and the present 
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time, to arrive at the first saloon of the library. On entering 
this my attention wa^ attracted by a strange statue of Voltaire, 
a full length naked figure, a mere hideous skeleton, seated and 
looking upward with a most ghastly and bitter expression of 
countenance. An inscription on the base describes this statue 
as an offering to the great poet and philosof>her by his brother 
academicians. One would rather take it to be an act of ven- 
geance from an enemy, expressing a keen satire upon the 
works and character of its subject. 

We walked through a few rooms all filled firom floor to 
ceiling with books, and upon coming to the librarian, to whom 
I was introduced, he told me that the whole collection con- 
tained about two hundred and fifty thousand volumes, and, 
he added, would reach, if ranged in a single row, about three 
leagues. 

When we returned from this visit to the room of the Acad- 
emy, we found the session just adjourned, and I was presented 
by Simon and Count de Remusat, to several of the members ; 
among the rest to Monsieur Mignet, who some weeks ago had 
sent me an invitation to the reception of Cavalier Fleury by 
the Academy. I had not seen him when I called, and this 
was the first opportunity I had to meet him. 

I left the Academy in company with Simon and Monsieur 

L , and at the request of the former, walked with them to 

an institution for the benefit of the Workingmen, " Le Credit 
de Travail," I think it is called, near the Pont Neuf This is 
something like a Savings Bank, and concerns a class of peo- 
ple in whom Jules Simon takes great interest. We saw noth- 
ing here except the office and the President. We walk thence 
to the Corps Legislatif, which, not being in session, M. Simon 
took me into the interior of the Chamber, where I was able to 
observe more accurately, the rich furniture, the upholstery and 
the gilding, the paintings and the bas-reliefs, that contribute 
so much to its national and characteristic aspect. 

From there we entered the Library, the prettiest room for 
its use and the neatest in its arrangement, I think I have ever 
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seen. Here I was shown Rousseau's manuscript of several 
of his works—** The Confessions "— " Emile "— " The Letters," 
" La Nouvelle Eloise," etc., which seem lo have been written ex- 
pressly to be preserved, so beautifully neat is the handwriting, 
and so carefully has the MS. been handled by the printers ; for 
these papers are as clean as if they had never gone out of the 
author's possession. The manuscripts are generally in octavo 
size, and are neatly bound in morocco volumes. One volume 
among these is a great curiosity. It is a copy of " The Let- 
ters,'' bound exquisitely, in one volume 8vo ; the text is written 
without a blot or an erasure, in a hand almost equal to print, 
— ^with the margin accurately kept throughout, and with all the 
neatness of execution of an old MS. before printing was known. 
There is in this work also a very neat bit of sketching in ink, 
in the wav of an illustration. This volume reminded me of 
handiwork of the same kind which I have seen by an Ameri- 
can writer, Edgar A. Poe. The book Rousseau made so care- 
fully, was a copy, by his own pen, from the original MS. or 
printed volume, and intended by him as a present to some 
lady friend of his, of high rank, from whom, I imderstand, it 
has descended to this public library. 

In the Palais du Corps Legislatif are many fine rooms, 
and some admirable pictures and statues, among which we 
spent a pleasant hour; after which I parted with my two 
friends, with a promise from M. Simon that he would furnish 
me some facilities to visit the Conservatoire des Arts et Me- 
tiers, which, with the Imperial Library of the Louvre, he es- 
pecially commended to my notice. 

Paris, yune 3, 1867. — Two weeks have elapsed since I 
have written a word in my journal. My engagements were so 
constant and pressing as to tax my poor capacity for applica- 
tion up to the frill extent of my strength, indeed, as I am con- 
scious sometimes, to an extent much beyond it. My nervous 
system will not bear healthily more than an hour or two of 
study in tHe morning, and still less in the evening. Any ex- 
cess over this brings me that v eariness of brain from which I 
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have suffered so much in the labors of my library at home, and 
which here often warns me of an occasional indiscretion. But 
it is very hard to live without work. Idleness much oftener 
proves to be a punishment than a reward to those whose lives 
have been disciplined by study ; and in my daily experience of 
this, with so much to solicit my attention, I am too apt to over- 
rate my strength, and to disable myself from doing what, with 
a more sparing and systematic labor, I might accomplish. 
Thus it comes that I have not been able to keep up my cor- 
respondence, by letter, with my friends at home. In this par- 
ticular I am sadly at fault. I have a dozen letters to write to 
friends whom I would never willingly neglect It is my daily 
resolve to acquit myself of this duty, and my daily sin to 
neglect it 

Our Commission for the Exposition has, at length, been 
fully organized, and almost altogether by my labor, which the 
record will show, was by no means light. We have printed 
nearly all our proceedings touching this matter, and copies have 
been sent to the government at home. Whether the Commit- 
tees will now do any thing worth all this preparation remains 
to be seen. My own opinion is, that nothing, or very little, is 
to he expected from them, which will, in any degree, satisfy 
the expectation that has been raised at home. The country 
expects reports of great volumes by the Commission ; reports 
on all the important topics of industry presented by the Exposi- 
tion, with full descriptions of inventions and processes belong- 
ing to the domain of practical science. The work required 
would be to write an Encyclopedia of useful knowledge : a work 
above the faculty of any commission, however eminent its 
members, within the time and conditions prescribed by the du- 
ration of the Exposition and by the circumstances under which 
the present Commission is assembled. We may make notes 
and write treatises, hereafter, but not here in Paris, or in Eu- 
rope, during the continuance of the E;cposition. 

Paris y yufu 3, 1867. — In this same career of sight-seeing, 
we spent the half of yesterday, the 2d of June, Sunday, as it 
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was (first, however, laying up a little store of good works in 
the morning service of the Anglo -American Church), at the 
Races at Longchamps, where we found an immense concourse 
of the elite^ crowding the fields with their carriages, to say 
nothing of the hundred thousand foot passengers, jammed into 
an impenetrable mass to get a view of the Emperor and Em- 
press, who, with their cortege, occupied a central pavilion on 
the course. It is strange to observe what a passion it is here 
in Paris, with high and low, to enjoy the pleasure of getting a 
glimpse of the Imperial family. We drove through the gate 
at the cost of twenty francs, to get what we supposed would 
be a view of the race, and its visitors. Here we saw that the 
pavilions were crowded with persons who had purchased tick- 
ets for this privilege, of which number, unfortunately, we were 
not So all we could do was to content ourselves with look- 
ing through our glasses, which gave us short apparitions of the 
Empress, more like the fluttering of a spectre than the real 
woman she is ; and as to the racing, our utmost consciousness 
of it was that of the sight of some jackets and caps flying for 
a few instants, within the compass of our view, around the wide 
course, some three miles in circuit. To me this racing has 
always seemed the most unsatisfactory, the briefest pastime for 
the money, the most insufiicient for the trouble it costs, and 
the least attractive in itself, of all of those inventions, customs 
or performances to which I have ever been beguiled by the 
persuasion or hope of amusement. After spending a tedious 
hour here, we fell into the line of retiring carriages, slowly 
drove out of the field, and found our way back to the city in 
that most peculiarly Parisian crowd of vehicles of every kind, 
which, on such occasions as this, move at a snaiFs pace, four a 
breast, all the way through the broad avenues of the Bois de 
Boulogne, to the Avenue Tlmperatrice and the Champs Ely- 
s6es ; — the most various, parti-colored, high and low, stately 
and queer, virtuous and vicious, funny, grave, fantastic, earnest, 
intense, and busy current of humanity and its accessions to be 
found in the world. This journey from the race-course to the 
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Place de la Concorde, at the rate of the flow of the stream, oc- 
cupies full two hours, and whatever may be said of the racing, 
this never fails to afford one the most pleasant attractions of 
the life of the French Capital. There are so many liveries, 
such grotesque postilions, such splendid equipages and parade 
of the vanity of high life, such magnificently-dressed women, 
and such audacity of display of the pampered favoritism of 
the demi-monde; these are so mingled with the shaby one-horse 
cab, and odd bakers' or butchers' cart, with which people of 
lower degree and less money take a place in the throng ; and 
then outside of all these, there is that delighted mass of men 
and women who line the road, on both sides, all the way, 
seated in chairs or standing, gazing with a never satiated ap- 
petite upon the passing throng, and with an air of interest 
that shows them to be actually proud of the good fortune which 
is so much above their own \ and so dense in number that one 
wonders how Paris finds such an army to march such a dis- 
tance from home. All this scene is so full of incident and 
character, is so national and so distinctively French, as to make, 
in my appreciation of it, one of the most abundant sources of 
amusement the city presents. Certainly the most amusing 
thing in Paris, is Paris itself. The Emperor Alexander, of 
Russia, arrived on Saturday with his two sons, and was received 
with great parade by the Emperor Napoleon at the railroad, 
after which the grand cortege of State carriages passed under 
our window in the Hotel Westminster. This event furnished 
a holiday to Paris, and kept everybody in the street all the 
evening. The Russian Emperor and his sons were at tKe 
races yesterday, and were prominent objects of attraction 
there. 

A few days before the arrival of the Emperor, I made a 
visit, with some members of our International Commission of 
Weights and Measures and Moneys, Mr. Ruggles, who was the 
leader in the enterprise. Professor Smith, President Barnard, 
and Messrs. Mudge and Hazard (who are not members of the 
Commission), to Baron Budberg, the Russian Minister, to ex- 
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press our gratification at the good understanding between his 
country and ours, which has lately brought us into possession 
of all the Russian possessions on our Continent, by the pur- 
chase conducted at the instance of Mr. Seward. He received 
us with a cordial greeting, and gave us a pleasant half-hour's 
conference. 

This morning, June 3d, we had a beautiful wedding at the 
Madeleine. Our little friend Helen C , who has been en- 
gaged to be married to Oliver O for some months past, 

arrived here more than a month ago on her visit to her sister, 

Madame A . A few days since her lover came to Paris, 

and, as it appears, for no other purpose than to close the en- 
gagement by marriage, and then return home, after a short 
sojourn on the continent. The marriage was appointed for 
this day and was celebrated with all the ceremony of a mar- 
riage de luxe in the highest circles. We, as the old friends of 
the bride, were invited to the church, where, as it appeared to 
me, we were the only persons, or certainly with very few others, 
who belong to the loyal party of Americans in Paris. All the 
rest were of the southern sympathizing class. But the cer- 
emony was very graceful. I have never seen any thing off the 
stage so beautifully scenic. The church is very grand in 
architectural majesty. The space around the altar, within the 
railing of the church, was furnished with some twenty richly- 
gilded arm-chairs, luxurious in cushions of crimson velvet A 
troupe of priests in their white robes, followed by their censer 
boys and attended by ushers in steel chains, and full black 
costume, marched in procession to the altar. Two enormous 
beadles, with huge cocked hats trimmed with white feathers, 
and gorgeous in gilded livery, with their great staves of office, 
moved to and fro over the whole church to exhibit their as- 
tounding persons to the slim congregation of strangers, who 
had crept into the great aisle to witness the ceremony. We, 
the invited, were all arranged and seated within the chancel. 
There was a delightful choir in attendance, and the whole cer- 
emony was enriched by most superb music, from the organ and 
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the singing of the choristers. The greater part were boys, 
and one voice among them perfectly exquisite. It was an hour 
before the service was concluded. The principal actor was a 
priest who had lived for years in the neighborhood of the 
manor in Maryland, and had long known both bride and 
groom, — Mr. McCoskery. He was aided by some high digni- 
taries of the church, among others, the Bishop of Albany, from 
the United States. An important part of the ceremony seemed 
to be the payment by the groom, during the proceeding, of a 
large purse of gold to one of the functionaries of the occasion. 
At the close, two ladies of the party were selected by the mag- 
nificent beadle to carry a plate all round the church for alms. 
This was timorously performed by two young girls, escorted by 
two of the best-looking beaux the company afiforded. When 
all this was done, we were invited into the sacristy, whither we 
all went, to record our names as witnesses in a great church 
register, and to congratulate the new recruits to the noble 
army, — after which we took our leave, and in an hour later the 
bride and groom set out for Brussels. 

Parisy June 8, 1767. — It was set down in the programme 
of the week, that there would be a grand review of sixty thou* 
sand soldiers at Longchamps on Thursday the 6th. It was 
soon seen that all Paris was to be there. Carriages here rose 
so high as to get out of sight We have been paying thirty- 
five francs a day all the season; our man tells us now we 
must " pay ninety for next Thursday." Very well, we submit 
There is consolation in knowing that many of our friends were 
compelled to stand to one hundred and fifty and even highei. 
When Thursday, the 6th, came, all Paris was astir. Our lit- 
tle party — K M. and I — left the hotel about one o'clock, and 
plunged into the great stream of the Champs Elysees, with 
which we moved all the way to the field at Longchamps, sel- 
dom getting a chance to quicken our pace beyond a walk. It 
was near four when we got in position, with innumerable car- 
riages, near the wind-mill, where the best we could do was to 
stand up on the seats of our barouche and see what we could 
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see — which I must say was quite insignificant in comparison 
with what we could not see. But there was the great field, 
with the sixty thousand troops in full march past the grand 
central post, where were paraded, on horseback, the Emperor 
Napoleon, the Emperor Alexander of Russia, and King Wil- 
liam of Prussia. These were environed by a bevy of Princes 
Field Marshals, Equerries, Grand Dukes, etc., all bedizened 
in the extreme of the art of gold lace and glittering equipment. 
According to the report of the day, this cortege included the 
Czarowitz and his brother, tlie Grand Duke Vladimir (the 
sons of the Emperor), the Prince Royal of Prussia, the Duke 
of Leuchtenberg, Prince Frederick of Hesse, Joachim Murat, 
etc. But above all, it included Bismarck, distinguished on the 
field by a very light overcoat. He, of course, excited great 
curiosity. Some one told him that the crowd shouted " Vive 
Bismarck." " Now," said he, " vous n'avez pas bien entendu— ce 
n'est pas ' Vive,' mais voila Bismarck." In this bevy I am told 
there were several American uniforms — doughty militiamen 
claiming the feathers and lace as the residuary reward of past 
martial service, when they graced some peaceful governor's 
staff at home, and had put away their commissions for holiday 
use here. How they got into these choice quarters on this oc- 
casion, I have not heard ; but the French are a military peo- 
ple, and like to have this tributary homage fi-om heroes of all 
countries. Our heroes just now, after our fierce war, have free 
scope, and some of them may be seen in every part of the 
world. "Quae regioin terris, etc." 

When the Review was three quarters over, we hastened 
off the field, fearing to be thrown into the returning stream, 
which was about beginning to flow jtownward, when it might 
be so heavily blocked up as to detain us beyond our dinner. 
We thus got into the line ahead of the great crush, and slowly 
moved with the retreating carriages that, by the time we came 
to the Great Cascade of the Bois de Boulogne, had become 
arranged into ranks of four a-breast. At the angle of the Cas- 
cade, where the road through the Bois forks, we found an im- 
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mense crowd waiting to see the Emperors pass. We did not 
stop, but followed the current on the left hand road, — the 
broad avenue generally taken. 

It was at this intersection of the roads, some short time af- 
ter we had passed, that the notable event of the day, which 
has created so much feeling all over Europe, took place. The 
Emperor Napoleon arrived here, on his way to the city, in an 
open barouche, with the Emperor Alexander seated on his 
right, and with the two sons of the Czar on the front seat 
Berezowski, that foolish and fanatical young Pole, who takes 
his place in history as the most absurd of imaginary patriots 
in the Brutus line, — having selected this occasion for what he 
supposed to be a great sacrifice, had stationed himself on the 
right margin of this left hand road, in a position to bring the 
Emperor Alexander, when the carriage came along, within a 
few feet of him. Luckily and providentially as it may have 
been. Napoleon, on arriving at the Fork, seeing the crowd on 
the left so very dense, directed his coachm.an to take the right. 
This change disconcerted the plan of the Pole, who had to 
push his way through the crowd and around the border of the 
cascade, in order to intercept the carriage on the other road. 
He succeeded in this, — ^but this movement brought him to the 
left side of the barouche, and consequently interposed the 
Emperor Napoleon between him and his intended victim. As 
he pushed onward, the Equerry, who rode on that side, M. 
Rainbaux the papers call him, spurred his horse towards the 
carriage, thinking this man was pressing upon it to deliver a 
petition, which he endeavored to prevent At the same mo- 
ment Berezowski fired a pistol of tvyo barrels. One barrel 
burst, wounding his hand. The ball of one or the other 
struck the Equerry's horse in the head— the blood of the 
wound sprinkling the dress of Louis Napoleon himsel£ A 
Madame Laborde, — a spectator in the crowd, was struck in 
the face and slightly wounded. This was all the harm done. 
The Eniperors exchanged some cheerful words, and stood up 
and showed themselves to the crowd. The air was rent with 
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shouts of "Vive TEmpereur" — for both. Berezowski was 
knocked down by the by-standers, and would have been killed 
in a few minutes, if he had not been rescued by the police,—* 
and the Imperial cortege drove off rapidly through the " Bois " 
and up the avenue de Tlmperatrice, — passing us in our car- 
riage near the Barrier de TEtoile, where we had halted on the 
roadside to see it. We had heard nothing, at this time, of the 
incident, and were struck with the grave and silent deportment 
of the two Emperors, who came by wiihin a few feet of us,, and 
with the altogether unusual speed of their drive. 

yune II, 1867. — ^The rooms at the Tuileries were' full of 
Kings and Princes and their appurtenances, and every other 
man I met sparkled with stars and other insignia of grandeur. 
From the central salon of the Palace a great double flight of 
steps had been built, down from this upper floor into the gar- 
den, giving an easy and broad stairway to the ground. From 
the windows facing the garden and the spacious platform or 
porch at the head of the stairs, the grandest and most beauti- 
ful spectacle of the evening was presented, in a general illumi- 
nation of the Avhole garden and fountains. This was made by 
thousands of jets of gas tiirough small glass globes, studded 
as thick as they could be set around the flower-beds and along 
the walks, and above these, in ropes of pipe festooned from 
post to post, some twenty feet apart over a large circuit, the 
little glass covers so arranged as to protect the brilliancy of 
the gas from disturbance by the wind. In addition to these 
myriads of lights the garden was still more intensely illumi- 
nated by one great central fire of electric lights that shone like 
suns over the scene. A wonderfully fine effect was produced 
by a constant (Change of colors imparted to the whole land- 
scape, by frequent and successive interposition of great plates 
of colored glass before these intense burners, which through- 
out the whole night, were alternately casting the most brilliant 
hues of crimson, orange, green, blue and white radiance, not 
only upon the shrubbery and flowers of the Garden, but also 
upon the deepest recesses of the thick grove that leads to La 
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Place de la Concx>rde. I have never seen an illumination so 
beautiful. 

About midnight E. and I thought of retiring, but one of 
the Chamberlains suggested to me that if I would wait till two 
o'clock, when the supper-room would be opened, it would be 
quite worth the delay to see it. We had already been tlirough 
some ten or twelve rooms, had seen the Emperor Alexander 
and the King of Prussia and the other notabilides who were 
scattered familiarly through the crowd, and had gone into the 
refreshment-room, "La Salle de Diane," where we had got 
ices, champagne, tea, etc., and had, in fact, pretty nearly got 
through all the formula of an evening party, in which we had 
more to see than to do — and now, would have made an eariy 
retreat but for this intimation of the Chamberlain, Le Mar- 
quis , — I forget the name, so we made another circuit 

through the rooms, which brought us at last again to the 
dancing-room. Here we found amusement enough to be worth 
remembering. This salon was closely packed with a crowd 
that formed a hedge around the dancers One side of the apart- 
ment was appropriated to the Royal company. A da's or plat- 
form, elevated a foot above the floor, was constructed along the 
side, projecting some fifteen feet from the wall. Upon this was 
placed a number of ample arm-chairs, rich in crimson and 
gold, and here sat in regular order of precedence, the grandees 
of the time. In the middle or centre chair sat Napoleon III. 
On his right Alexander II. On his left King William of Prus- 
sia. Following this line to the left from King William, the 
chairs were respectively occupied by the Grand Duchess Marie 
of Russia. The Duke of Leuchtenberg, Princess Augusta 
Bonaparte, and the Czarowitz, eldest son of the Emperor. 
On the other line to the right of the Emperor of Russia, I can 
only mention the Princess Mathilde, the Crown Prince of 
Prussia, another lady, — perhaps the Princess Eugenie de 
Leuchtenberg, Prince Humbert, son of Victor Emanuel, the 
Grand Duke Vladimir, the second son of the Czar, and, as a 
royal flanker, the little nephew of the Tycoon, looking very 
dingy, very tired, and very sleepy. 
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After this array of royalties, came the diplomatic corps and 
officers of the Government, who were supplied with chairs 
both on the right and left, and protected from invasion by a 
brass rail 

This is a picture of the royal state. E. and I, without 
at first being aware of it, had made our way up to the rail, where 
we came into close proximity with the dignitaries and but a 
few paces from the Imperial platform. This platform over- 
looked the dancing, which was conducted with all the anima- 
tion and dan that belongs to young people in a high state of 
enjoyment. When we reached this spot they were dancing a 
germatty and going through its evolutions with a glee that almost 
came to a romp. The Czarowitz and his brother, and some 
other young men of the platform, seemed to be in particular 
request, and were kept in constant requisition in the waltz. 
All at once we were struck with the sight of a young girl, who 
was manifestly a belle and had been flying very gracefully 
through the dance, — I have no idea who she was, — but we saw 
her suddenly bounding out of the circle and running up to 
Bismarck, who was seated among the diplomats ; she presented 
him the bouquet, by which, according to the law of the dance, 
he was challenged to enter into the ring, and take a turn of 
the waltz. I had been looking at him the moment before, and 
speculating upon the expression and character of the man who 
had suddenly become the most famous and powerful individual 
in Europe. To my view, he was a great, grim, red-eyed, un- 
gainly man, with the look of a bull-terrier and the frame of a 
dragoon. He probably, I thought, was not well, and was tired 
of this parade and constant exhibition, and would rather be in 
some quiet place to restore his composure, which war and 
policy had so long interrupted. When the young lady came 
with her bouquet to this terrible man, it seemed to me the most 
spiritish prank, and the most likely to be unsuccessful, that a 
mischievous fairy could attempt. But her victory was perfect 
The moment she placed the talisman in his hand he sprang 
up, ran with her into the ring, placed his arm around her 
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waist, and whirled with her, at the most agile pace, through the 
room, and having performed his duty, came back to his chair, 
and by way of protection against another onslaught, retreated 
to a seat in the rear. The feat seemed to have taken every- 
body by surprise, and I observed the two Emperors and the 
King of Prussia giving way to a fit of laughter which soon 
spread through the whole party. I doubt if Bismarck ever per- 
formed better, or excited more sudden surprise on the broader 
theatre of his acting. 

After this, we went to the supper-room, which was the 
Theatre of the Palace, now fitted up for the occasion. The 
upper or box floor was arranged for the royal guests, and 
was set out with a table filled with flowers and gold plate. 
The parterre was levelled and contained some thirty round 
tables, at which from three to four hundred persons were 
seated at a time, — the supper being served to the guests in 
different parties. The stage presented a beautifiil scene with 
a fountain playing in the midst of it. The whole theatre was 
lavishly supplied v»'ith flowers, mirrors, lights and rich tapestries. 
It was very beautiful. E. and I wandered around and through 
the scene without partaking of the supper, which was abundant 
in its substantial material as well as in quality. It was too 
late to eat, and after spending a half hour here we retired, de- 
scending the great staircase to the waiting-room, where we 
found Henry looking out for us. It was half-past three when 
our carriage was brought to the door, and we drove home to 
the Rue de la Paix in broad daylight. 

yune 29, 1867. — At a certain stage of the discussions, at a 
meeting of the Committee on Weights, Measures and Coinage, 
I drew up a programme of principles or propositions, which I 
conceived to be the proper and necessary topics upon which 
the Committee was expected to present its views to the Gen- 
eral Commission. In this programme it was declared, that 
the value of a uniform system of moneys was self evident and 
recognized by all enlightened nations ; that as its establishment 
could only be made upon the atjandonment of old customs, 
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and of long practised habits, it- should be introduced by grad- 
ual advances, and complicated with as few incidental ques- 
tions as possible. In this view, it was proposed, as desirable 
to this end, ist. That the several nations should agree to 
adopt a system of gold coinage, with the same unit, 

2d. That each nation in this Convention should forthwith 
strike at least one piece of money of the series agreed upon, 
thereby establishing a point of contact common to all ; and, 
starling from this point, should go on gradually to bring their 
whole gold coinage into conformity with it. 

3d. That the system of the gold coinage of France hav- 
ing been adopted by a large portion of the people of Europe, 
and being in itself a convenient and approved system, it com- 
mends itself as best for general use. 

4th. That the golden five-franc piece^ in this view, is recom- 
mended as the unit of the system to be proposed, and that the 
coinage of the different nations be founded on that unit and 
its multiples. 

5th. That it be recommended to the different nations com- 
ing into this Convention, to pass the proper laws to make the 
moneys of each — coined in conformity with the plan agreed 
on — legal money in all. 

6th. That although it is greatly to be desired that the doub- 
le standard should be abandoned where it exists, that the //<?^- 
/>;/<35/ system should be introduced, and that the moneys of each 
country should have the same form, denomination and value, — 
these are questions which should be left to the appreciation 
and experience of the several nations to settle them at their 
own convenience. 

As nearly as I can now recall them, without having the 
memoranda at hand, — these were, in substance, the resolutions 
as originally offered by me. 

I presented them, done into French, in the midst of a high 
wrangle between Mannequin and Herzog. They were re- 
ceived with immediate favor as presenting tangible propositions 
adapted to the business we had in hand, and I think they 
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were the more welcome, as affording an escape from thq dis- 
cussion which had begun to appear interminable. All further 
debate was suspended and the resolutions were ordered to be 
printed, or, as they do it here, lithographed and laid before 
each member at the next meeting. M. Peligot suggested 
some amelioration of phrase, and asked my permission to al- 
low the Secretarj' to correct any mistake he might find in the 
French, to which I was but too glad to assent. 

At the next meeting the printed copies were laid on the 
table, the language much improved, and, what I perceived was 
deemed a matter of etiquette or respect to the several govern- 
ments, the phrase, " II est a desirer " substituted everywhere 
in place of the language of recommendation I had used to 
these governments to adopt our propositions. It was regard- 
ed as an assumption on our part to give to our advice or de- 
liberation the slightest aspect of dictating to the higher au- 
thorities, for whose instruction we were, in fact, at work. 
Very diiferent this from the form of proceeding in such mat- 
ters on our side of the Atlantic. 

« ♦ ♦ 4c lie * i)e 

It was proposed, at this stage of our work, as we had now 
made up our report or summary of proceeding on both sub- 
jects, — " Weights and Measures and Money," — ^to enlarge 
our Committee, or rather invite a conference of such persons 
as we might find, at this time, in Paris, who were known as 
political economists or otherwise distinguished in public af- 
fairs, to meet us and hear and discuss the propositions we 
had thus matured. 

This was agreed to, and invitations were accordingly sent 
to a large number of persons known to be skilled in these 
studies. This conference met at la Salle de TEmpereur,^ en 
Le Palais de Tlndustrie, about the 2Sth. There I found, in 
addition to the niembers of our Committee, Prince Napoleon, 
who was elected President. Michel Chevalier, Louis Wolow- 
ski. General Fav6t, Senator Sherman and Mr. Kusson, of the 
Congress of the U. S. We had here also an English delegation 
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consisting of Leone Levi (who had latterly been in attendance 
on the committee as one of its members), Mr. Charles Rivers 
Wilson, of the British Treasury, Mr. L. P. Cassella, Mr. 
Brown, and another I forget. Of the other French members 
brought into this conference, I note M. Emile Periere as tak- 
ing a pait in the debate. 

Here as soon as we were organized, after an admirable 
speech from Prince Napoleon, we had a regular set to between 
Wolowski and Mannequin on the question of the double etalon, 
Wolowski opened with a very ingenious and neat speech in 
favor of the double standard, — the best, or most ingenious de- 
fence of it I have ever heard. He was, however, its only de* 
fender. Mannequin read a speech against it. Then General 
Favet made an exceedingly sensible one. Then Herr Herzog 
— and some two pr three others. During this debate Wolow- 
ski mshed to make a second speech in reply to several dissent- 
ers from his opinion. This w:e should have regarded in our 
country as a right, — but Prince Napoleon, following I suppose 
some French^ parliamentary law, made a very naive decision. 
" I would permit M. Wolowski to take the parole again, if 
tliere was any difference of opinion in the meeting. But this 
is not a debate, — it is a dialogue between one member and 
all the rest. He can have no hope. His reply will be use- 
less. I can't give him the parole," said the Prince, with a 
shrug of his shoulders, an arch laugh, and a merry twinkle of 
the eye — " What's the use } A quoi servira t'il ? " Wolowski 
acquiesced, and this finished our first day. 

Two days later we met again. I was quite charmed with 
our President, the Prince. He bears the most extraordinary 
likeness, not only in feature and expression, to his half-brother 
in Baltimore, but also in voice, gesture and manner. He is 
l2u;ger, taller and stouter, than Jerome ; but when seated at 
the table, his face akid manner was so exactly the same, that 
I cpidd scarcely check my inclination to address him as an old 
sicquaintance. ' In the little intercourse of these two days that 
I had with him I found him affable, pleasant and popular. I 
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observed that the Conference treated him with great deference, 
and almost every one approached him with an obsequious flat- 
tery that I could scarcely reconcile to the conditions of our 
present association. 

A discussion arose this day on the question of establishing 
a new unit, — the gross weight of gold, — which was broached and 
argued by Chevalier, in two or three speeches, which did not 
impress me very deeply with his power either as an economist 
or a speaker. We had several speeches in reply to him, and 
one particularly good one from M. Beaudrillart. Leone Levi 
made a feeble effort to change the unit of my resolutions from 
the five-france piece to one of ten francs, which was effectually 
answered by Prince Napoleon, by the remark that it made no 
difference which was called the unit, for all that was neces- 
sary would be to issue a coin of two units, if they did not wish 
to have a piece as small as five francs. 

In conclusion, the vote was taken and the resolutions, as we 
had reported them, were adopted, with, I think, only one dis- 
senting voice. 

Paris, yuly 2, 1867. — Yesterday we had the Grand Fete 
des Recompenses — the distribution of the prizes awarded by 
the several juries to the Competitors of the Exposition. I have 
seen nothing in the current of the late festivities which have 
added so much to the brilliancy of the French Capital, to equal 
the magnificence of this display. 

The grand salon of Le Palais de Tlndustrie was fitted up 
for the occasion with a most prodigal wealth of embellishment, 
intended by the Emperor to signalize the ceremony as one of 
peculiar grandeur, befitting the glory of the Exposition, and 
also designed to represent the Majesty of the Empire in the 
manifestations of its hospitality to Abdul Aziz — ^the Great Sul* 
tan, who believes, or affects to believe, himself the greatest of 
earthly potentates. The scene was a full realization of the 
Emperor's wish. Never was a theatre fitted up with more taste : 
never had any theatre, before, the advantage of such resources 
for display as were supplied to this by the Exposition, and 
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never were the arrangements for good order and splendid ef- 
fect more perfect and successful. 

There were some eighteen thousand tickets issued, and this 
great concourse was conducted to the seats respectively as- 
signed to its individuals, with less confusion than occurs at 
many a well-ordered theatre. The tickets were numbered ; 
each h"ad a drawing of the plan of the room, with an indication 
of the door through which the holder was to enter. The en- 
trances or doors of the salon were numbered up to XIII. The 
front of the Palais, as well as the door was described ; and in 
addition to this the cards bore different colors to serve us as a 
guide for the immediate notice and direction of the officials 
who were posted at every avenue to point the way to the seats. 
Outside of the Palais, for nearly a mile on every street leading 
to it, cavalry soldiers were stationed to direct the course of the 
comers, in carriages or on foot, to their appropriate entrance. 

All this plan was beautifully administered. The company 
assembled without noise or crowding. Every one was well 
dressed, and many officials were decked out with a glory that 
would have been thought gorgeous on the stage. All na- 
tions were represented. We saw a cluster of Chinese, an- 
other from Siam, — a group of Japanese, Greeks, Turks, Egyp- 
tians, Tartars, Algerians and other infidels. Then we had all 
Christendom in costume, from booted, bespangled and bediz- 
ened Hungarians, down or over to the ponderous magnificence of 
the Lord Mayor and Aldermen of London in full canonicals, who 
were there in proud competition with Lord Mayors and suites 
of Glasgow, and I know not what other corporations that had 
sent their wigged and gowned dignitaries to represent them. 

The seats were arranged in benches covered with crimson 
cloth, and divided by iron arms, giving an easy, comfortable 
seat, with a back also cushioned, to each person. The hang- 
ings of the room were crimson and gold, and the gallery, which 
extended along the four sides, — only interrupted by the space 
allotted to the throne and its platform, — was supported by pil- 
lars, bearing the flags and other devices representing the dif- 

15 
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ferent nationalities assembled. Above all, at the height of 
some sixty or more feet, a great semicircular arched roof of 
glass,— clouded sufficiently to soften the light, — spanned the 
immense area, and gave a singularly cheerful aspect, as of a 
vast conservatory, to the scene below. 

The platform for the throne and its accompaniments, large 
enough to contain some thirty or forty richly-gilded and crim- 
son-lined arm-chairs, and to afford space or standing room for 
a hundred attendants, occupied the middle section of the 
northern wall of the apartment, and presented a broad flight 
of steps, that opened its approach from the central plain or 
parterre of the building. The floor was everywhere carpeted 
with green cloth. The parterre, which extended down the 
middle between the opposite range of seats, was furnished 
at regular intervals with pyramids some twenty feet high, com- 
posed of articles selected from the Exposition, to represent the 
special character or quality of the subjects allotted to each 
of the Ten Groups, into which the material of the Exposition 
was divided, according to the scientific classification adopted 
by the Imperial Commission. In these pyramids were seen 
beautifully arranged, the appropriated representation of Agri- 
culture, in farming utensils, shocks of grain and fruits and 
flowers. Manufactures were symbolized in models of machin- 
ery. Commerce in ships, machinery of railways, etc., etc., 
and all were embellished more or less with superb statuary. 

This is a general view of that vast Hall extending some 
five hundred feet, I should say at a guess, by some two hun- 
dred in width. At one end of the Hall was a division set off 
for the orchestra, which was composed of twelve hundred per- 
formers. There was great demand for tickets for admission, 
which are only distributed to the purchasers of season tickets 
for the Exposition, and to those who were designated by the 
Imperial Commission as proper to be invited. Of this latter 
class the Members of the several Foreign Commissions, the 
Members of the Juries, and the diplomatic representatives, 
were favored persons. E. and M. had tickets as subscribers 
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for the season, but in addition to this, still better seats were 
given them with mine as Commissioner. They were therefore 
enabled to oblige some friends by giv'ing them their subscribed 

seats, which they did to the two Misses S , of New York, 

who had lately arrived in Paris. The ceremony commenced 
at two o'clock. The house was filled at one. A little before 
two, the Emperor and Empress with their suite arrived in a 
splendid procession of the State carriages. At the same time 
the Sultan with his suite came in magnificent array, from the 
Palais of the Elys^e, and the two grand parties entered the 
platform together. When seated, I recognized in the first 
row. Napoleon, the Empress, the- Sultan, the Prince of Wales, 
the Sultan's son, — some Prince, his brother, perhaps, Princess 
Mathilde, Grand Duchess Marie, Prince Napoleon and Clo- 
tilde, etc. Behind these were arrayed the Tom, Dick and Har- 
ry of royalty, and other dukes, princes and grandees, adinfini- 
turn to the extent of the accommodation afforded. 

We had now a grand crash of music, in a national hymn 
composed for the occasion by Rossini, which was only remark- 
able for its noise, and especially for its winding up in the dis- 
charge of cannon and ringing of heavy alarm bells. 

The Emperor read, in a clear, perfectly audible voice, an 
admirable speech, and M. Rouher, the Prime Minister, follow- 
ed, in a long report upon the character of the Exposition. 
After this came the announcement by Rouher of the Grand 
Prizes, of which, I suppose, there must have been a hundred. 
The recipients of these were called out by name, and each 
came forward, ascended the steps and received a gold medal 
fi-om the Emperor, and generally a gracious bow or nod of the 
head, — ^and in the cases of some favorites, among the artists 
and others a smile and a clapping of the hands from the 
pretty Empress Eugenie. The representatives of each group 
received from the Emperor also a portfolio, which contained 
the names of the hundreds of competitors to whom the prizes 
below the Prix d'honneur had been awarded, which prizes were 
arranged to be distributed more at leisure. 
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All this occupied nearly two hours, and when it was finish- 
ed the whole Royal, Imperial and Sultanic party, including the 
little Tycoon and the little heir apparent of Abdul, and what 
was very interesting to see, the young Prince Imperial, who 
had been some weeks confined to his bed, and was now out 
for the first time, — a fine handsome little fellow in knicker- 
bocker breeches of black velvet, a jacket of the same and red 
stockings, walking near his mother. AH this royal gathering, 
with the troop of attendants, made a slow circuit in promenade 
around the whole extent of the saloon, passing immediately 
in front of tlie first range of benches, on which I had my seat. 
The Empress attracted every eye by her graceful movement 
and kind, good-natured expression of face, — to say nothing 
of the magnificence of her costume, and the profusion of her 
diamonds. There was one pleasant little dramatic incident in 
the distribution of the prizes. The tenth group embraced pro- 
vision for the comfort and education of operatives, — the work- 
men of different occupations. The Emperor himself was a 
competitor for the honors of the group, by offering a plan for 
the construction of comfortable lodging-houses for the work- 
ing-class. Of course he won the prize, and one of the grand 
medals of honor fell to his share. The Prince Imperial had 
been appointed President of the whole Commission. He was 
at least the titular head of the Exposition. When the Empe- 
ror's prize was announced, we were all taken by surprise to see 
the little Prince leap down from his chair, walk composedly 
forward to the front, and there take up the medal in its moroc- 
co case, and very gracefully present it, with a bow, to his fa- 
ther. This was received by the whole assembly with a gener- 
al clapping of hands, — ^which was visibly much relished by the 
Empress. It was after four o'clock when the dignitaries re- 
tired, and we soon afterwards vacated our seats and left the 
room in the same quiet and orderly manner in which we had 
entered it. 

^ ^p ^p V ^P ^P ^P 

I learn this morning that the Emperor was very much dis- 
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turbed yesterday by bad news from Mexico, which was brought 
to him the day before, but which he would not allow to be pro- 
mulgated until after this P'ete des Recompenses. We have had 
for some weeks past rumors of the death of the Emperor Max- 
imilian, — his being shot by the orders of Juarez, in pursuance 
of the sentence of a Court Martial. But the news was so un- 
certain, and was followed by such contradiction and denial, as 
left it more than doubtful in the public mind, so that no one 
believed it. But on Sunday the authentic account of the execu- 
tion came, putting the fact beyond all question. The Count 
de Flandres, the brother-in-law of Maximilian, had just come 
to Paris to take part in the Fete, but in consequence of this 
misfortune in his family could not attend. His absence was 
remarked, and we had yesterday some whispered conjectures 
of the truth. To-day it is made known, and we hear now that 
the Court is going into njourning, which will stop all fartiier 
festivities. We thought yesterday that amid all the gayety 
and splendor of the scene. Napoleon was unusually grave. 
The death of Maximilian is a terrible blow to him, as it brings 
upon him afresh, with this tragic accompaniment to make it 
the more painfully vivid, the universal comment upon the blun- 
der of his Mexican Expedition, in regard to which he has been 
already so severely assailed, not only by the opposition in 
France, but by nearly all Europe. It has brought him, more- 
over, what, I ani sure, he feels still more, the stern and angry 
rebuke of the government of the United States, which justly 
^regarded this expedition as a measure in aid of the Rebellion 
and undertaken only in view of what he counted on and per- 
haps hoped for, our destruction as a nation. He was deceived 
by false representations, and led by false advice studiously 
poured into his ear by the rebel leaders and by his own Minis- 
ter to the United States, Mercier, to give his aid to the Conspir- 
acy, — in the failure of which he has suffered something more than 
mere defeat. From his own French point of view, — as an ex- 
pedition undertaken to aggrandize France,— it may be classed 
in the category with that policy which all nations feel at liberty to 
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adopt, — that is, the pursuit of their own welfare and increase 
of power, without regard to the loss it may occasion to others ; 
and in this view of it we of the United States have no right to 
complain of it except as an unfriendly manifestation of a power 
from which we had a right to expect, at least neutrality, if not 
sympathy. But from our point of view, on the other hand, it 
is an admonition to be put upon our guard, — to put no faith in 
foreign friendships, and to pursue our own course in our own 
way, ded\ingjusf/y v^ith all nations, and achieving for our own 
welfare all that our national policy may honesdy enable us to 
do. It is a trait of manliness in the Emperor, that he does 
not hesitate to confess the mistake of his Mexican policy, and 
I think he is anxious to make some atonement to the United 
States for this error by which he has weakened the traditional 
bond of friendship established nearly a centur}' ago between 
the two countries. I think I see some evidence of this in the 
awards of the Exposition, and in the welcome with which he 
has received our Commission. I perceive that the Cordon of 
the Legion of Honor has been given to nine of our citizens, of 
which I think four are selected from the Commission. 

Farts y yuly 6, 1867. — ^Yesterday evening I dined at 7, with 
"La Societie Politique et Economique," at the Grand Hotel. 
It was the regular monthly dinner of the Society, and was 
something entirely new to me in its arrangement and purpose. 
The society numbers somewhere about fifty members. These 
are, for the most part, men of note, distinguished for their 
studies in political economy. Many of them have published 
volumes or tracts on this subject. My friend Mannequin, of 
the International Conference, invited Ruggles and myself and, 
I believe, some other of our representatives in that body to at- 
tend as guests. I presume every member of the society has a 
limited privilege of invitation. I repaired to the hotel at the 
appointed time, where I found M. Mannequin ready to con- 
duct Mr. R. and myself to the drawing-room on the second 
floor. I wore the red ribbon of my new appointment on this 
occasion, although I had not accepted it, but upon the contin- 
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gency and with the reservation of the permission to do so, men- 
tioned in my letter. My reason for wearing the badge on this 
occasion was, that I was told it would be regarded as a failure 
of respect to the members of the order, and to the authorities, 
if, after being gazetted, I did not wear it on some public occa- 
sion. To avoid any such reflection, I determined to exhibit 
the ribbon at this dinner, — ^the only time at which I may be 
under a necessity to do so, and, in fact, this exhibition of it 
amoimts to no more than a public acknowledgment that I had 
received the compliment the Emperor had offered me ; and it 
could not, under the circumstances, imply any thing more than 
the qualified acceptance I had given in writing. My exhibi- 
tion of it, I regarded as simply a courtesy which I should be 
under no necessity of repeating. It was done, in fact, with no 
other motive than to avoid giving offence, as a proof that I had 
not rejected what was presiented me as an honor. 

In the drawing-room I found a large company, I sup- 
pose some thirty, at least, of the members of the Society, and 
some ten or fifteen invited guests. Among the former I recog- 
nized M. Wolowski, who is the President of the Society, Peli- 
got, the Secretary, De Chancourbois, etc., etc. Among the 
invited guests were Baron Hock, of Vienna, M. Herman, of 
Bavaria and Southern Germany, the Count D* Avila, of Portugal, 
Van Baumhauer of the Netherlands. - 

Dinner was announced and we were conducted into a beau- 
tiful saloon adjoining, and took our appointed seats at a highly 
decorated and well supplied table. Every thing went on in 
due order, until the substantial feat of a gratified appetite was 
successfully performed, and I supposed the entertainment was 
drawing to a close ; but at this stage of the business, a servant 
placed a printed page before every guest, on which I read a 
Ibt of some twenty or more questions in political economy, with 
the name of some one member of the society attached to each 
question, the proposer, or author, I presume, of the question. 
M. Wolowski now addressed the company in a very neat 
speech, in which he spoke of the character and progress of the 
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Society, and of the various questions which had occupied its 
attention ; adding, to this, a kind and flattering allusion to 
the invited guests who were present, rendering them the wel- 
come and regards of the Society. He was followed by M. 
Peligot, who spoke in the same manner and with the vivacity 
characteristic of French courtesy. He was asked by some 
members to read out the names of the guests of the evening, 
and as he complied with this request, Wolowski took occasion 
to introduce us seriatim to the company. When this ceremony 
was got through the President took up the list of questions for 
discussion, and upon a vote being taken for the selection of one 
for this meeting, it resulted in the choice of the following : 
" Is a high rate of interest an indication of the prosperity, or of 
the depression in the industry and commerce of a nation ? " 
And, thereupon, a series of speeches were made,/rz7 and couy 
from different sections of the table. These speeches, though 
for the most part made on the spur of the moment, were, in 
general, very well done, and showed thoughtful study of the 
problem proposed. They were not confined to the members, 
but were participated in by the invited guests, — among whom 
M. Herman and Baron Hock made short discourses in highly 
Germanized French. The novelty of this mode of entertain-* 
ment amused rtie, and, at the same time, convinced me that it 
was not only not incompatible with a good philosophical dis- 
cussion, but really a very sensible and effective mode of elicit- 
ing scientific opinion. 

It was near eleven when the debate was closedj and the 
President then took the opinion of the table, by a show of 
hands, which resulted in the decision " that the rate of interest 
was so variously affected by influences favorable and unfavor- 
able to national prosperity, that it could not be regarded as a 
proof either of vigor or depression ; " and having settled this 
point, we broke up in good humor, with the pleasant memory, 
for me, of a new and interesting entertainment, and with an 
increased respect for the intellectual force of the savans of 
Paris. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

EN ROUTE. — LONDON AND PARIS. 

Tom Hughes ; Concert at Sydenham ; St. Alban's ; Lauderdale 
House ; the Brighton Coach ; a Bitualistic Church ; an American 
Wedding ; Lord Houghton. 

London^ yuly 14, 1867. — To Tom Hughes', in Park St., at a 
quarter before eight. Mrs. Hughes, a fine, genial, and ralher pret- 
ty woman, meets me at the door, and is lavish in her kindness. 
She tells me Motley has just arrived in town and is to dine 
with us. Presently Hughes and Motley come in together. 
We have no other company, and sit down to a table choicely 
and elaborately supplied with cold meats, — nothing warm, — 
Hughes says this is his Sunday practice. The dinner is very 
good, and we have a pleasant time. Hughes is full of good 
humor, and an enthusiastic admirer of our country ; Motley 
is animated. After dinner, — ^between 10 and 1 1, — Hughes takes 
us to the Cosmopolitan Club, in his neighborhood. Here we 
meet a number of distinguished men, — authors, artists and 
public characters ; among these I find Lord Houghton, Mr. 
Mason, the editor of Macmillan's Magazine and author of the 
Lives of Milton, Mr. Baring, and Sir William Sterling Maxwell, 
to whom Motley introduces me. I am also presented to Mr. 
Vaux, the Superintendent of the British Museum. About twelve, 
just at a time when the club room begins to be crowded, 
I leave to walk to my hotel. Being uncertain of my way, I 
stop a passing cab, and direct the driver to take me to the St. 
James, which he does by driving me about fifty yards. 

London^ jfuly 16, 1867. — There is a great concert at Syd- 
enham Palace to-day for the amusement of the Sultan, who is 
now in London undergoing his public reception, which has 
'5* 
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been in full display for some days past. We get a carriage 
and drive out about twelve ; — an immense crowd and the cus- 
tomar)' disorder, which I believe is a trait of the race. Very 
American in this quality, and altogether like one of our own 
celebrations. We have some fine singing, — an intermission 
at four ; — a great struggle to get something to eat in a large 
saloon, which is entered by a turnst}'le at which every one pays 
for his dinner before he gets in. The Sultan and Prince of 
Wales, Duke of Cambridge, etc., come in about seven, two 
hours behind time, and we have a fulsome ode addressed to 
the Sultan as the grandest of monarchs, — sung in the original 
Turkish, — a printed translation being furnished to enable us 
to estimate the glory of this the most formidable of magnifi- 
cees, — if we believe his poet. The concert is over at nine, 
and the thirty thousand English, reported to be there, have to 
make their exit through one door, where all the carriages are 
to«be brought up. We wait here two hours outside, jammed 
up in the most unruly and ill-natured crowd I ever saw, be- 
fore we can get away. What a difference between this wretch- 
ed management and the orderly arrangement we found in 
Paris ! 

London^ yuly 22, 1867. — ^Yesterday morning we went to 
St. Alban's — the famous ritualistic church, which excites so 
much notice, so much spleen and anger, and so much wonder 
and curiosity, not only in London but in the whole island. 
As for myself, I witnessed the order and progress of the ser- 
vice, I must say, without the first consciousness of a religious 
sentiment. It struck me as a puerile and irreverent piece of 
acting all through, — as an attempt to appropriate the useless 
trappings of Romanism in order to produce dramatic effect, 
and the impression it was most apt to make upon the witnesses 
or spectators who did not belong to the brotherhood, was sim- 
ply that of an exaggerated pageant forced into the service of 
church worship, with the idea that it magnified the priest in 
the eyes of the people, and gave him a sanctity in their esti- 
mation, which might increase his power to govern quite irre- 
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spective of his power to teach them. The display of millinery — 
far more various and glaring than is seen in Catholic churches 
— the thick clouds of incense thrown into the room, the genu- 
flexions, — the turnings right and left and rear and front, the 
making the sign of the cross in the air, — the spreading of open 
arms, and open palms, the three-deep single file in front of 
the altar, etc., all were shockingly overdone. And then, the 
attempt to mumble the prayers in order that they might resem- 
ble the Latin, or, at least, became as unintelligible, — ^the sing- 
song cadences, — the attempt to substitute what might sound like 
the Roman " Secula seculorum^^ in concluding a muttered prayer ; 
— all these devices I think a Roman Catholic would regard as 
a caricature of the service to which he was accustomed. At 
the conclusion of all this, we had a sermon which I suppose I 
may consider as a true test of the amount of intellect embodi- 
ed in this firatemity. It was simply a poor, shallow, common- 
place piece of bad ethics, which, whether true or false, is not 
worth uttering. 

London^ July 25, 1867. — The weather, after a good deal 
of rain, is now very pleasant. I take a carriage this morning 
and drive out to Highgate, some five or six miles, to visit Mr. 
James Yates, at Lauderdale House. My visit is very interest- 
ing- I am shown into a long low drawing-room, some hundred 
feet long, I should say, very prettily furnished and looking out 
on a beautiful terrace, and over an exquisite lawn, the whole 
garnished by flowers of the choicest kind and richest bloom. 
The house has the air of a cottage, — not unlike the old Manor 
House of the Carroirs at Donhoregan, near our house at Elli- 
cott's Mills. It stands on the slope of the high hill which 
looks dow«n upon London and over a wide rural prospect. 
After waiting a few minutes in this room, and noting its quaint 
old-fashioned elegance, an elderly lady enters, introducing her- 
self to me as Mrs. Yates, and gives me the kindest welcome, — 
telling me that Mr. Yates will come down in a moment. She 
strikes me at her first accost, as one of that class of gentle an4 
good-hearted women we often meet in our career of life, who 
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seeip to be charged with the special mission to teach how beau- 
tiful old age becomes, when it brings with it the cheerfglness 
and benevolence, that, in the best natures, grow to be habits 
of the mind. In the short interval before the appearance of 
Mr. Yates, she called my attention to the flowers and the ru- 
ral beauty of the place, telling me that this house was built by 
Lord Lauderdale, one of the famous cabal ; and that, at one 
time, it was the residence of Nell Gwynn, — perhaps owned by 
her. Presently Mr. Yates came in, an old gentleman appar- 
ently of a gouty temperament, expressed great pleasure in see- 
ing me, and said he had, yesterday, invited several gentlemen 
to meet me, and that they were expecting me three or four 
hours. This brought out the fact that he had appointed yes- 
terday, Tuesday, — as I had suggested to Mr. Levi, — for our 
meeting, and that Mr. Levi had promised to let me know it. 
This, however, he had neglected to do, and I was consequent- 
ly left uninformed of the appointment. I explained to Mr. 
Yates that it was by mere accident I had come to-day. It 
was only to acknowledge his civility and to express my regret 
that I could not come at the day he had mentioned in his note. 
Here Mrs. Yates interposed and said : " I told Mr. Yates I 
thought there was some mistake, and now we find it was Levi's 
fault." They were both very good humored, and Mr. Yates 
took pains to repeat to me what he desired to tell me yester- 
day, giving me a narrative of what he had done, and what he 
had writtpn towards the introduction of the Metric System of 
Weights and Measures into England. He gave me several of 
his pamphlets, and promised to send me, in Paris, one of his 
metres which he has had made with several scales noted on it 
for comparison. He wished me to take charge of the set of 
weights and measures he had sent over to the Exposition, and 
to present it, in his name, to our government. I told him I 
would be happy to aid him in this when I returned to Parisj 
and advised him to send them to General Dix, our Minister 
there. After we had got through this conversation, I was in- 
vited into another room, where I had a lunch of fruits and 
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wine. Soon afterguards I took leave of my kind hosts and 
drove back to the St. James. 

I arrived just in time to accompany E. and Lady Franklin 
to Kensington Gore, where we had tea, and something like a 
Fete Champ jtre, in a pretty garden attached to the House. I 
suppose that the company we met here could not have been 
less than sixty or eighty persons. Lady F. has her house 
filled with the collections of her numerous travels, making 
quite a museum of curiosities. One room, furnished in Japan- 
ese fashion, with a supply of most authentic articles of house- 
hold use and ornament, particularly attracted the admiration 
of her friends. We have promised to dine with her on Friday, 
the invitation having been sent a few days ago. 

London^ July 27, 1867. — There is a coach which runs dai- 
ly from an office near our hotel in Piccadilly, to Brighton. It 
is superbly got up, with fine horses and most comfortable equip- 
ments, and makes, I am told, a most agreeable drive. This, 
just now, is in great request, and is constantly filled. But for 
the crowd that goes in it, I think we should have taken it in 
preference to the railway. It is specially notable as an ev- 
idence of the freaks of an eccentric nobleman — the Duke of 
Beaufort, who owns the establishment, having set it up for his 
own amusement and to gratify an aristocratic taste for driving 
four in hand. He takes the box and whip himself, and drives 
the coach the whole way through, almost every day. I have 
observed its arrival several times, as the office is quite near 
the St. James, and have seen a crowd of street boys and oth- 
ers on the pavement, gaping at this prodigy of a nobleman. 
He is generally accompanied by a friend who affects the same 
taste, or probably estimates the accomplishment at the same 
value and, I believe, occasionally takes the reins. 

Brighton^ jfuly 28, 1867. — This morning we go to the Rit- 
ualistic church here, — a large congregation, — as the town is 
now full of visitors. The service prett}^ much the same as 
that of St Alban's in London. I cannot 'say that it gained 
any thing in my esteem upon this repetition. To me it seems 
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a degradation of Christian worship, by the interpolation of idle 
and unintelligible observances which are simply distractions. 
It is quite impossible to connect the idea of religious duty with 
a series of gesticulations, changes of costume, variety of colors, 
and inaudible prayers, in regard to the meaning of which the 
congregation are in perfect ignorance. 1 have seen some at- 
tempt to explain the rationale of these forms, in essays or 
tracts, and more at large in a volume published by one of the 
fraternity, named Walker, I think (** The Ritual Reason Why." 
By Charies Walker. Published in London, by A. T. Hayes, 
Lyall Place, Eaton Square). But the detail was so extensive, 
the particulars so trivial, and the interpretation so obscure, and, 
at last, the whole amount of instruction imparted, of so little 
value when acquired, as to make the study of it the dullest 
drudgery. It is very certain, therefore, that not one in ten, or 
even one in a hundred, of those who profess to admire or ap- 
prove of this ritual, have any clear conception of what it means. 
I doubt if even the priests who administer it are always thor- 
oughly conscious of its import. If they are it would imply 
that their minds must be engaged during the service widi a 
double duty — that of fixing the attention upon the dramatic 
part, or, as it may be called, the proper observance of the 
stage directions, — and also upon the real import of the prayers 
and thanksgivings uttered by them. In this double action, 
we may conjecture how much the solicitude exacted by the 
first, must detract from the earnest devotion due to the last. 

Farts, October i6, 1867. — K and M. and I went to the 
American church in Rue Bayard to attend the wedding of 

George B and May W , which was celebrated before 

a large congregation of friends — the ceremony by Dr. Schenck. 

Here we met poor Lucy P , the daughter of Elliot, who 

had been laid up for eighty days from a dreadful accident by 
which she lost a foot. Playing at seesaw with her school 
companions, at a school near Paris, over a large trunk of a 
tree, which by some accident was loosened from its bed and 
rolled from under them, causing her to fall in such a manner 
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that the whole weight came upon her foot, which so terribly 
crushed it as to make amputation necessary. To-day was her 
first appearance in public, and she . came into the church on 
crutches. She is not more than sixteen, pretty and graceful, 
and bears her misfortune like an angel. I never saw a sweeter 
manifestation of cheerful resignation, which, her family tell 
me, is the strong trait of her character. This is associated 
with an earnest religious sentiment which is beautifully exer- 
cised in her present affliction. There was something irresist- 
ibly touching in her appearance at this wedding, — so stricken, 
and yet so kind and patient ! I found myself surprised into 
a flow of tears when I went to speak to her. 

PariSy October 24, 1867. — Lord Houghton came to dine 
with us yesterday, — a good dinner and a gay evening. Lord 
Houghton arrived here a few days ago, having left Lady 
Houghton and her pretty daughter Amy at Lyons, on their 
Way to Cannes, where they are to spend the winter. He was 
in excellent spirits and well inclined to talk, especially upon 
American affairs, in which he takes gre^t interest, having been 
all through our rebellion one of our stanchest friends. In 
speaking about the Trent affair, and the imminence of a quar- 
rel between our two nations on that question, he said that the 
breach was prevented by the good sense and tact of Lord Pal- 
merston. The common opinion with us was, that it was 
Prince Albert who, with the aid of the Queen, had averted 
this issue, by a timely and energetic remonstrance. Lord H. 
agreed that their influence was with us, but that Lord Palmer- 
ston was the real conservator of the peace. By the by. Lord 
Houghton, the other day, at Baden Baden, speaking upon a 
kindred question to this, — the Alabama affair, — told m^ anoth- 
er secret of the time. He -said that Lord Russell, who was so 
much blamed for allowing the Alabama to escape the vigilance 
of the government in putting to sea, really could not help it, 
being prevented by a most inopportune accident. He had 
referred the question of the right and duty of the government 
to interfere with the sailing of the Alabama to the Solicitor 
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General, whose decision it was necessary the government 
should have before issuing an order. This officer, unfortunate- 
ly, just at that time became insane, and of course gave no 
opinion. In the delay which this occasioned, the ship escaped. 
The government could not make known the real state of the 
case, and was obliged to defend itself as well as it could, with- 
out displaying the real cause. Mr. Adams, our minister, 
knew the fact, and made a generous allowance for it. It was 
this untoward event, Lord H. told me, that brought about all 
the trouble. 



CHAPTER V. 

SPAIN AND TANGIER. 

The Plains of Castile ; Madrid ; Seville ; Malaga ; Gibraltar ; A Trip 
to Tangier ; On the Road; Granada; The Alhambra. 

Valladolidy The Road, Nov. 25, 1867. — The rest of our 
journey across the broad, sterile, and ugly plain of Castile to 
Madrid, is made in fulj day, showing us in all its repulsive 
features that extraordinarily uninteresting country in the midst 
of which stands the Capital of-Spain. There is scarcely a tree 
to be seen, a blade of grass, a human habitation detached 
from the towns in this extent of some hundred miles. There 
is no fence or hedge ; nothing to designate a highway except 
the occurrence, once in an hour, of a line of four or five men, 
in picturesque cloak and hat, stalking slowly along upon mules, 
or condttcting a train of these animals, burdened with panniers, 
on the way to some market-town. 

Now and then a village comes in view ; a solitary group 
of low stone houses, sun'ounded with high walls, and without 
a tree to throw a shadow upon the bare earth ; and uniformly 
in all these villages, may be seen one large massive struct- 
ure, with its steeple and belfry rising high above the mass of 
stone that constitutes the village. There is only one of these 
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dominating structures to each of these towns — a very striking 
and enduring exponent of that enforced agreement of creed 
that levels and oppresses the mind of the nation, and of that 
intolerance of rule that allows no dissent of opinion. 

As we approach the Escurial the country becomes still 
more barren, being now covered with a most singular proftision . 
of huge boulders that leave but little soil for cultivation. We 
fly through this region, scarcely getting more than a glimpse 
of that wonderful pile of palace and monastery. 

Madrid^ Tuesday^ Nov, 26, 1867. — ^^The change from the 
dreary country we have traversed to the gay and beautiful city 
of Madrid is very pleasant. The weather is cold, but the sun 
is as bright as in a fine December day at home. There is, in- 
deed, a great similarity in this fine winter weather here with 
our own at this season. Our hotel, the Fonda de Paris, is a 
large white building that stands very conspicuous in the angle 
formed by the Calle Alcala and that of the Carrera St. Geron- 
imo, where these two streets enter the open place in the cen- 
tre of the city, known as the Puerta del Sol. We have a large 
salon with chambers near it, on the third floor. It has the un- 
accustomed luxury of a grate which, now filled with wood, sends 
as much smoke into the room as up the chimney, — but we sug- 
gest a change of fuel to coke, and live in hopes of better things 
to-morrow. Our windows have an outlook over the Plaza, 
which is an animated, cheerful, busy centre of business, sur- 
rounded by shops,- and ornamented with a large fountain in the 
middle. It is filled with a crowd of people in every variety of 
costume known to this city of many colored coats. Troops of 
mules and donkeys are constantly crossing it, driven by mule- 
teers in Murillo-like costumes, among which peasants, organ- 
grinders and porters, priests in Don Basil hats (resembling a 
section of stove-pipe, laid horizontally over the crown of the 
head), and soldiers mingle in rapid and noisy concourse. We 
amuse ourselves with this scene from our windows and for the 
rest of the day confine ourselves to the house. We are weary 
with our long travel through the last night, and go early to bed. 
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Sunday y December i, 1867. — It is a cold, rainy day, and we 
cannot go to the British Embassy to attend the church service 
which is allowed to be performed there. So I avail myself of 
this pause in our daily occupation to bring up my journal. I 
brought letters here, one from Dr. Acosta, in Paris, to-Senor I. 
I. de Osina, who, I find here, is the Marquis De la Puerte of 
Sotomayor ; — the other from my friend Guerrero to the Count 
Nava de Tajo. Osina lives in a fine apartment in a large pal- 
ace in the Plaza de los Cortes, looking on the Prado. Nava 
de Tajo has a plain house in the Plaza de Principe D'Asturias. 
I left my letters with my card, for both to-day. Both call and 
return my visit. Osina, I discover to be an acquaintance I 
had in Washington in 1852. He was then Minister from Peru, 
and helped us out in our Cabinet trouble with the Lobos Island 
affair. He made a second visit, and sat with me an hour. 
He came to express his regret, that, in consequence of the 
death, a few days before our arrival, of his wife's brother, he 
could not offer us the hospitality of his house. We called 
upon our Minister, Mr. Hale, and his family, and have received 
the kindest attention from them. They immediately sent to 
the old Countess of Montijo — the mother of the Empress 
Eugenie, to obtain for us an invitation to her receptions, which 
are held every Sunday evening, when there is always a musical 
or a dancing party, alternating on successive evenings. The 
reception for this evening was anticipated and held last night 
in order to entertain Louis Victor, the young Arch-duke .of 
Austria, who arrived here with his suite a few days ago, and is 
now in this hotel. E. and I went to the reception, the Coun- 
tess Nava de Tajo is the niece, or the Count is the nephew, I 
don't know which, of the lady of the house, — the Countess 
of Montijo, — and they assist in the courtesies of the reception. 
They had both called on us, and now gave us a very kind wel- 
come. The party was a brilliant one. All the chief grandees 
were present, and nearly all the diplomatic corps — the Spanish 
women looking very pretty and attracting us by their graceful 
and affable manners. The two Miss Hales and their father, 
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with whom we went, gave us every advantage to enjoy the even- 
ing, by presentations to their friends. Here I met the Count 
D*Avila, — the Portuguese Minister, with whom I had been as- 
sociated in the Conference at Paris, and Count Mercier, — the 
former French Minister at Washington, — now in the same 
capacity at this court I had a great deal of conversation with 
him. He has entirely abjured the opinions I heard him ex- 
press in the United States, affirming the certainty of the tri- 
umph of the South in our Civil war. He forgot, perhaps, that 
I remembered his predictions on that, point. I was a little 
surprised to hear him say that " he flattered himself with the 
belief that if he had remained in Washington he could have 
prevented the sad catastrophe that overtook Maximilian." I 
am myself convinced that it was his strong representation to 
the Emperor Napoleon, of the certainty of the success of the 
Southern party ifi the Rebellion, that persuaded and encouraged 
the Emperor to prosecute the Mexican adventure and to main- 
tain Maximilian on the throne. If he had been truly infornied 
of the spirit and power with which the North encountered the 
Rebellion, and of its hopelessness of a triumph, he would never 
have thrown himself into the dilemma which, at last, compelled 
him to withdraw his troops, and the unfortunate Arch-duke 
would have escaped the fatal crown that crushed him. 

I spoke to the Countess Montijo about her old friend 
Washington Irving — ^told her how often I had heard him de- 
scribe the pleasant evenings he had spent at her house, and 
how kindly he remembered her. She replied to this with 
great vivacity and warm recognition of the value she set upon 
his acquaintance. Her house is large and very pretty. A 
beautiful ballroom was brilliant with light, music and dancing. 
There was great display of magnificent toilettes and blazing 
diamonds giving' lustre to beautiful women, — among whom the 
Arch-duke (who, by the by, is the younger brother of Maxi- 
milian), was doing his best in the way of waltz and quadrille, 
—and doing it well as an excellent dancer, although of rather 
awkward figure, and a particularly unattractive face. He 
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danced with the Infanta, — the King's sister, — a very odd, ec- 
centric, loud-talking, and to all appearance, singularly good- 
natured and unpretending lady — somewhere, I should say, 
about thirty-fivp. 

There was a beautiful conservatory, filled with tropical 
plants, that separated the drawing-rooms firom the refreshment- 
room, and through this maze of leaves and flowers, detach- 
ments of the company strolled as in a garden, — giving a very 
agreeable effect to the scene. In the refreshment saloon be- 
yond this, we had ices, confectionery, tea, coffee and choco- 
late. The whole array was beautiful ; an air of refinement 
pervaded the scene, and no assemblage could be more distin- 
guished for graceful ease and elegance than this. It was near 
one when E. and I took leave, among the first to depart. 

During the past week we have been very bu§y, having vis- 
ited the town and country palaces of the Marquis of Salaman- 
ca, — of which I can only say the exhibition of wealth, taste, 
magnificence, and profusion of objects of art is altogether be- 
yond my faculty to describe — then the Museum of Painting 
and Sculpture ; — one of the finest, if not superior to all, in Eu- 
rope. After that the Armory, which is at once the greatest 
of curiosities and the richest of subjects for minute study. 
We have also driven through the city and up and down the 
beautifql Prado ; — and visited the churches, especially that of 
the Atocha, famous for the miracle-working virgin enshrined 
there, and the amazing wealth of the jewelry which is said to 
belong to her. 

For all these things and a great deal more that I omit, 
read Murray. 

Seville, Dec. i6, 1867. — As this was the last evening of the 
dances in the Cathedral, M. and I (E. could not go, having a 
cold) made another visit there at five. There was a much 
greater crowd than at our former visit, scattered, as before, 
over the cold pavements of the Cathedral. There was the 
same grand deep shadow resting upon the silent and solemn 
groups of women, veiled and in deep black, that sat or kneel- 
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ed within the space that afforded any view, even the most re- 
mote, of the altar. The pervading gloom of the long aisles 
lighted only by an occasional lamp hung upon a pillar, which 
scarcely enabled us to distinguish faces or figures, — gave an 
indescribable sclennity to the scene, and brought into strange- 
ly picturesque relief, the illuminated altar, with its tall golden 
candlesticks and its hundred hghts burning around the bril- 
liantly jewelled figure of the Virgin. The family of Duke de 
Montpensier — the Duke himself, three ladies in full black, and 
a handsome boy of some ten or twelve years, came in and oc- 
cupied the seats reserved for them in the chancel ; a few min- 
utes before the procession of prelates and priests moved from 
the choir to the altar, and almost immediately after this, the 
dances began. The crowd was too great to enable M. and I 
to see the performances as fully as we had done before. We 
could only move about the outskirts and peer above the shoul- 
ders of the mass of the spectators, getting a distant and inter- 
rupted view of the delighted young actors in this religious bal- 
let, as they flitted across the open space reserved for the dance, 
and catching glimpses of their bonnets and feathers, which 
gleamed and glittered in rapid play through the bars of the 
gilded railing that inclosed the chancel. But the shrill voices 
of the boys in the gay carols with which they accompanied 
this exercise, the stirring music of the violins, and, above all, 
the clatter of the castanets rang among the columns and echo- 
ed from the lofty vaults of the Cathedral with a vivid and 
startling effect, so unlike any thing I had ever heard, so unfa- 
miliar to any conception I ever formed of the possibilities of 
any religious worship or church performance, that the whole 
spectacle and its action impressed my mind and feelings now, 
not less than at first, v/ith the interest that is created by a beau- 
tiful theatrical illusion. Doubtless, to those who are educated 
in the belief of a Christianity- that allows and encourages tliC 
admixture of sensual gratification as an incentive to devotion ; 
which gupplements the gospel by the romantic fiction of tradi- 
tion ; which is willing to accept emotion for piety, and the trans- 
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ports of the imagination as evidence of love to God, and which 
elevates the fascination of church pageantry and decoration to 
the dignity of holy inspiration — doubtless, such persons, of 
whom, I am sure, there were many in these crowds, — witness- 
ed this ceremony and participated in its performance, with a 
fervent, though I could not say genuine, religious devotion. 1\ 
have heard of one lady who was present, — I am not certain, 
but I think it was the Duchess de Montpensier, — who remarked 
that this spectacle of the children dancing before the Virgin, 
was one of the most beautiful and solemn of the sacred observ- 
ances of the Church. Perhaps, and probably, this is a com* 
mon opinion among the women of the country. I have reason 
to believe it is not so esteemed by the men. 

Seville^ Dec, i8, 1867. — We found another attraction in a 
visit to the Casa Pilates, — the House of Pilate, — which now 
belongs to the Duke de Medina Cell, having descended to him 
from the Duke of Alcala, his ancestor. There are such full 
and minute accounts of this house in the guide book — Murray 
and 0*Shea — that I have no need to note its points of interest. 
It pretends to be a copy of the house of Pontius Pilate at Je- 
rusalem, and is kept in perfect order, as an object of curiosity 
to visitors, by the Duke, who, it is said, makes no other use of 
it. It is entirely Moorish in its style, resembling the palace 
of the Alcazar, and is manifestly a mere fancy piece, made 
without reference to any real house occupied by Pilate in Je- 
rusalem. Still, it is regarded here as a verity, and attracts a 
great deal of reverence, superstitious and otherwise. The 
chambers are all designated by the names or use supposed to 
describe the- original. There is, for example, the Apartment 
of the Tribunal where Pilate sat in judgment over our Saviour ; 
and, on the floor, the tiles- have the figure of a star to show 
the spot on which our Lord stood to receive his sentence. 
There is, also, the outer court where Peter denied his Master, 
and what has a comic gravity in it, here is a niche on the land- 
ing of the great staircase, — this niche covered with a small 
iron grating, — ^inside of which is the painting of a cock \ and 
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we are told that was the perch of the fowl whose crowing 
brought to Peter the conscicusuess of his sin. 

Near the Tribunal is a little chapel, and here stands a pil- 
lar about three feet high, and some nine inches in diameter. 
It is made of yellow marble. The story that belongs to it, 
imports that it was given to the first proprietor or builder of 
the house by the Pope ; that it is an exact copy of the Col- 
umn in Rome, which was brought there from Jerusalem, being 
the pillar to which our Lord was bound. This asserted origi- 
nal I have seen in Rome, — I think in the Cloister of St. John 
Lateran, but I am not sure ; — that is of white marble, if I re- 
member truly. Whether the original in Rome be genuine or 
not, great veneration is attached to this copy. It is the first 
" station " in a Vi^ Crucis which is measured from this begin- 
ning to the Cruz del Campo, a spot outside of the town, where 
the Cross is erected, at exactiy the distance, it is said, of the 
place of the crucifixion on Mount Calvary, from the Tribunal 
of Pilate in Jerusalem. " The Stations " on this line are four- 
teen, and the road is known as the Calle de la Amorgara, along 
which fi-equent processions are made at stated periods, by the 
whole array of priests and dignitaries of the Church. 

SeviUcy Dec. 19, 1867. — We have lunch, and then conclude 
our preparations by paying our customary gratuities to the 
servants. Poor Manuela ! the chambermaid, — altogether un- 
like her pretty namesake at Burgos, — is the most dejected, for- 
lorn and unhappy-looking girl we have seen in such employ- 
ment. Her clothes are thin, her visage pale and haggard, 
and she seems to have a hard time. It was a real pleasure to 
see with 'what delighted recognition she received the few dol- 
lars we put in her hands at parting. It was much more than 
she expected, and still more than she was accustomed to re- 
ceive ; but her poverty and weakness interested us, and she 
had, besides, been very assiduous in her attention to her duty 
—so that there was really as much pleasure in giving as re^ 
ceivrng. Our man, Isidora, too, was well remembered, and 
we left Seville with at least two blessings on our heads which 
were not grudgingly given. 
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Malaga^ jfan, is/y 1868. — We have now been here a week, 
having arrived on Christmas evening. The weather, ever since, 
with some few exceptional mornings, has been bad, — rainy and 
cold. It was clear enough this morning to allow us to drive to the 
beach under the Gil^ralfaro, — the fortress on the high-hill to the 
East of the town, where, on this first day of the year, a grand 
/cfe is held by the peasantry. They have booths' scattered 
along the beach where drinks and coarse eatables are sold, 
and where the people are accustomed to amuse themselves 
with their national dances. To-day, the exhibition (at three 
o'clock, when we arrived there) was not as lively as we were 
led to expect. The late rains had made the sand damp, and 
the wind was a little sharp. Still, we found a rather interest- 
ing spectacle in the groups that had gathered. There were 
gypsies, unmistakable by the keen black eye and swarthy cheek 
and light, active and even graceful figures of the tribe. Most 
of them were in coarse and scant}^ clothing, and several follow- 
ed by the most elfish looking children ; pendant with extraor- 
dinary rags, who were curvetring about the grounds with the 
sauciest grin and most defiant good humor. Mixed with these 
was that motley, wretched infiision of beggars, of both sexes 
and all ages, from children of three to the oldest, feeblest and 
most pitiably decrepit of human beings ; the unhappy and the 
guilty characteristic of Spanish society and government all over 
the kingdom. Besides these, were sturdy peasants in the pic- 
turesque costume of the country, — much more picturesque than 
clean. All seemed to be in good spirits to-day ; even the beg- 
gars had thrown off some of that habitual whine of distress 
with which they ordinarily make their appeal for alms. In the 
booths, parties of better looking people — those who could pay 
their way^— were seated around the tables, eating the small 
fish, sardines and others, which- we saw everywhere in process 
of roasting on slicks thrust through several together and placed 
before a fire of blazing furze. Guitars in some quarters were 
jingling ia accompaniment to strange, uncouth, gypsy songs, 
and bojrs were somersetting in little troops, over the sand. 
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Fisherman were landing boats on the beach and disposing of 
their stock to groups that collected there to receive them. 
But the whole scene wanted life and enjoyment, from its want 
of abundant supply and pleasant accommodation. The shore 
was bleak and desolate, the sand deep, and showed no good 
spot for sport or rest. The vegetation that bounded the region 
was the coarse and rugged prickly pear, which here grows into 
gigantic hedges, and is scattered along up the slopes of the hills 
— being much cultivated for its fruit. 

Malaga^ January , 1868. — On the day after Christmas, it 
was announced that there would be a bull fight at El Teatro 
de Tobos, to begin at 12 o'clock. Wishing to see at least one 
of these exhibitions here, I took a cab and drove to the place — 
some distance from the hotel— on the skirts of the town, stop- 
ping half-way at a club-house to purchase a ticket, — ^which I 
found was not to be got at the door, — and paying for it, one 
dollar. The sun was shining almost with summer heat within 
the theatre. There are in all these theatres I have seen, no- 
tices over the door to indicate the sunny and shady side, — one 
range of boxes being marked " Sol," and the other ** Sombra." 
I think it was so here, though I did not stop to look. I saw a 
bull fight in Havana two years ago, where I thought this mis- 
erable spectacle was at its lowest stage of degradation, and I 
expected to-day to see something, if not less revolting, at least 
more striking for its courage and show. This was better than 
that only in one disgraceful feature ; — it had a company of 
spectators more select, and belonging to a higher class of soci- 
ety, and, especially, it presented a large assembly of ladies, 
which the other did not. I suppose on this occasion the spec- 
tators consisted, in great part, of the people of the best rank 
and fashion. At a guess I would say there were some two 
thousand persons present, of which ftilly a third or more were 
women, — many of these, ladies. Around the principal entrance 
of the theatre, in an open plaza, where the carriages were 
halted, I observed some of the highest class of private equi- 
pages, with servants in livery, from which I infer the respecta- 
16 
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bility of a large portion of the visitors. There was a great pa- 
rade of caballeros in the' ring, — of picadores, bandalleros, 
matadores, etc., — making up the company of performers. I 
heard — I do not know if it was true — ^that this exhibition was 
not one of the ordinary performances, offered to the public by 
the professional toreadores who periodically visit the city, but 
was an amateur affair got up by the gentlemen of a club, which 
I understood, occupies the house to which 1 was driven to get 
my ticket This, if true, would seem to be a guarantee of the 
higher order of this spectacle, — at least on the score of gentil- 
ity. At the opening of the entertainment the > whole troup 
moved round the ring in full costume, with their banners, etc., 
— some on horseback and some on foot, — ^to martial music, offer- 
ing salutes to the fair dames above, and receiving smiles and 
courtesies in return. Then came forth two picadores in full ar- 
ray, with pointless lance in hand, mounted on horses about the 
size of a small mule, — the most wretched and woebegone of ani- 
mals, — marked with the traces of the carts from which they had 
been taken, — their tails wrapped up in a bandage, to which 
was appended a knot or tassel that seemed heavy enough to 
sway the poor animals off their balance. A red bandage or 
blind of cloth, was tied fast across one eye of the horse, leav- 
ing the other free to save him from running against the wall. 
The blind eye, I understood, was kept next to the bull, to main- 
tain the timid and meek little beast in ignorance of the enemy 
whom he came to fight. The saddle was one of those heavy, 
high-back, awkward Spanish contrivances, which may be de- 
scribed as a clumsy chair, rather than a saddle, and on its can- 
tel I read, in letters of studded brass nails, the single word 
" Verdad," " Truth," — for which, I suppose, the cavalier had 
come to contend with the bull. The bridle was heavy and full 
of tags and tassels. Such was the equipment of the two steeds, 
which were mounted by great long-legged men in " tights," yel- 
low boots with tremendous spurs, red sashes, short jackets, 
and tawdry bedizened caps. As to the horses thus caparisoned 
and mounted, I think I speak within bounds when I say they 
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would not bring five dollars apiece as dog-meat in any market 
in Christendom. After a good deal of stir and flourish of 
trumpets, a door was opened from which came forth a poor 
young bull, looking very much like a lean, raw-boned and as- 
tonished cow. There he stood, manifestly without hostile in- 
tentions against any human being, and apparently speculating 
upon the extraordinary interest which this company of Mala- 
ganese seemed to take in his introduction to them. Presently 
a young man in blue velvet roundabout, red sash, embroidered 
pantaloons and light pumps, made a feint of running at him, 
and suddenly unfolding a long silken flag or cloak of bright 
colors and flaunting it in his face, gave the bull an occasion to 
look very grave and to step one pace forward ; whereat the 
young banderillero darted back, took to his heels, and ran be- 
hind a stout board screen of which there were four set up as 
places of refuge, near the fence or outer wall of the ring. The 
bull, of course, took heart at seeing this rapid retreat and fol- 
lowed the flying owner of the cloak. During this pursuit, an- 
other banderillero ran to the rescue of his friend, and flaunting 
his flag in the bull's eyes, drew him ofl" in pursuit of himself. 
At this moment one of the picadores advanced, on his poor 
spavined jade, to challenge the bull to a pass with him, which 
bull accepted, and when about to thrust his horns into the mis- 
erable, shrunken stomach of the trembling and hard-spurred lit- 
tle shadow of a horse, and so put him out of his misery, a third 
and a fourth gentleman with the flags interposed, completely 
bewildering the distracted bull, and allowing horse and rider 
to get into safe quarters. Then came picadore No. 2, who 
played the same game for some few passes ; — and so the fight 
was conducted, " altemis vicibus," for half an hour, till, at last, 
the bull came to a stand still from sheer exhaustion ; when, 
with evident sense of relief, the picadores retired from the ring. 
During all this performance whenever the bull succeeded in 
giving a horse a sharp blow which injured or disconcerted the 
poor little animal, there w^is great clapping of hands. The 
bull often kills one of these horses, goring him in such a man- 
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ner that his entrails fall out and drag on the ground. When so 
pleasant a feat as this is performed, the house thunders its ap- 
plause, and people think they are getting the worth of their money. 
The interest of the scene is now enhanced by the entry of a 
man with a knife or pair of shears, with which he cuts off the 
pendant entrails ; and the unfortunate beast is whipped and 
spurred to compel him to move round the ring until he drops. 

When the picadores were gone, a new set of men came in, 
whose business it was to inflict a severe torture upon the bull. 
These have bundles of darts, about two feet long, which are 
ornamented with paper ribbons of gay colors, and sometimes 
filled with fireworks, though on the present occasion they were 
without them. The points are very sharp, and barbed with a 
spring intended to hold fast under the skin. These gallant 
administrators of torture, being assisted by the men with the 
flags who engage the bull's attention in fi*ont, step up behind 
and plunge these darts into his neck. Upon each infliction 
of this wound the bull bellows with pain, and especially when 
the fireworks, as I saw it in Cuba, burns his flesh and add ter- 
ribly to his distress. The success of this feat threw the spec- 
tators into an ecstasy. The roaring and moaning of the bull 
were perfectly delightful, and brought shouts of approbation ; 
and when the poor persecuted beast sought refuge from its tor- 
mentors by running close to the wall of the arena, the people, 
at every point to which he ran, beat him away with their sticks, 
while the performers within the circle scudded off with the 
utmost precipitation to the cover of the screens. The odds 
were, numerically, some ten or fifteen to one against the bull, 
with all the arrangements of the arena besides, as well as the 
whole corps of spectators who could reach him with their 
canes, thrown into the scale for his discomfiture. 

After this came the final assault by the matador, or Espada 
as he is called, — a man with a long, sharp sword, who having 
the assistance of the banderilleros in the same manner as 
the others, contrives, after several abortive efforts in which he 
only wounds the bull, to strike him above the shoulder in a spot 
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where he is able to drive the sword down through the heart 
This feat is considered the best of all, and is rewarded with 
immense applause. The bull bleeds profusely at the mouth 
and nose, staggers and falls ; and then is despatched by a 
short dagger, in a coup de grace, which is struck into the 
spine at the back of the head. A pair of horses harnessed to 
a chain and covered with ribbons, come in ; the bull is attached 
to the horses by the chain ; and while yet struggling in the 
agony of death, is dragged, with the accompaniment of the 
band of music^ in triumph round the ring and out at the 
gate. The blood on the arena is covered up with sand ; and 
after a considerable braying of trumpets, another bull is intro- 
duced to encounter the same brutal provocations, the same 
unmanly assaults, the same tortures, and, in the end, the same 
death. This is repeated until some six are killed. I came 
away disgusted with the first of these horrible sports^ — only 
with pain remaining to see that to the end. The impression 
the whole exhibition made upon me was one of unmixed aver- 
sion. I saw no courage in the contest ; it was a combined 
assault of many against one ; cruel and cowardly in the at- 
tack, and ridiculous in the often unnecessary flight of the as- 
sailant. It was mean and tawdry in its appointments ; noisy 
and inhumane in the applause of the spectators ; meagre, mo- 
notonous and base in its incidents, and strikingly savage in 
the demonstrations of delight with which the torments of the 
innocent and unoffending victim were witnessed and enjoyed 
by the crowd. What I saw in Cuba was precisely of the same 
kind as this. I remark no difference between the two, except 
that the first had more showy and better appointments, — 
though mean at the best, — and that this presented an entourage 
of spectators of a better class than that ; and particularly, that 
it was honored by the presence of many pretty women, young 
and old, which the Cuban performance was not. 

Since our arrival here our consul, Mr. A. M. Hancock, 
has been kind and attentive, — visiting us every day and prof- 
fering his services whenever we require them. I find that his 
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last residence in the United States was in Harford County, in 
Maryland, that he married a Baltimore lady, and that he in- 
tends to return home in March next. 

I called on Mr. I. Clemens, to whom I had a letter from 
Dr. Acosta. He is the English Banker, and lives in a very 
handsome house, where he is now confined as an invalid. He 
gave me a pleasant reception with proffers of services, etc., eta 

The week has been too cold and rainy to allow us to make 
excursions, — and, indeed, there is very little to be seen. The 
Alameda, which lies in front of our hotel, is the fashionable 
walk of the people, and is filled every afternoon from three 
till five, when the weather permits, with a various crowd com- 
posed of ladies in their sweeping trains, — gentlemen, well- 
dressed and of a good air, — soldiers, priests, peasants and 
nursery maids. The costumes seem to belong to every age 
and tribe ; — those of the peasants singularly picturesque and 
graceful in spite of the rags and dirt. Then come the beg- 
gars, — always the most obtrusive and pitiable, as well as most 
frequent of the images of Spanish life. The amount of de 
formity in these groups is shocking beyond any conception ; 
so many blind, — so many without arms, — ^without legs, — many 
with arms and legs so distorted and unnatural I What does 
all this come from ? 

Gibraltar^ yan, ^th, 1868. — It takes three hours to make 
the journey to the top of the rock and return. The ascent is 
full of a most novel and attractive interest to us. We trav- 
erse the long galleries which are tunnelled through the 
rock, just far enough back from its perpendicular front 
or face to allow a chamber every hundred or two hundred 
feet, for a great gun and room to work it before a port that is 
cut through the rock, so as to command the whole approach 
over the plain as far as the shot will reach. These ports, of 
which there are hundreds, appear from the exterior as a range 
of small openings in the face of the precipice, with no indica- 
tion of their military use. There are some five or six galleries, 
through which, with the exception of the last and highest in 
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our journey, we ride on our donkey. The last, which is also 
the largest, we traverse on foot. This ends in an excavated 
battery of four guns, called St. George's Hall, where, it is said, 
Nelson gave a dinner-party to the officers of the garrison the day 
before the battle of Trafalgar. These galleries, 1 should say at a 
guess, must extend at least a mile in their combined length. 
In the inten^als between them, and everywhere in the circuit 
of our ride, the views of the sea and the wild, rugged cliffs and 
high peaks under which the path is made, are supremely beau- 
tiful. We reach the signal-station on the top in about two 
hours, then a halt of half an hour, — looking over the superb 
sea and mountain views all around us ; amusing ourselves with 
the monkeys that we see running wild on the rocks, and enjoy- 
ing the refreshment of a good glass of ale which we find at the 
station. After this, we descend by a path that leads up to St. 
MichaeFs Gave, to which we devote a quarter of an hour ; — 
then down to the road near Point Europa, — and so through a 
pretty district of villas, and gardens, and by the Alameda, 
where a band is playing, back to our hotel. 

A VISIT TO TANGIER. 

Gibraltar^ jfanuary wthy 1868. — ^^\^e have the promise of a 
fine day, and having determined to take the little steamer Her- 
cules, which sails this morning at ten for Tangier, to make our 
visit to the African Goast. We rose at seven, breakfasted at 
eight, and were ready by nine to go to the quay and embark, — 
a process which, as it can only be done in the boats, we are 
told will require nearly an hour. When we are about to set 
out, word comes to the hotel that the Hercules will not weigh 
anchor until eleven. I go, therefore, to the reading-room, where 
Mr. Sprague has given me the<?w/r^, and amuse myself with the 
latest papers. Mr. Sprague follows me there to ask us to dine 
with him on Monday, supposing we should return here to-mor- 
row. I tell him that it is doubtful, — and beg him to wait till 
the coming back of the Hercules, when, if we should come in 
her, we should have pleasure in accepting his invitation. 
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We get away from the wharf between ten and eleven, having 
to break through the most various and singular crowd of jjeo- 
ple that, I suppose, congregate in any part of the world. 
Moors, Nubians, Jews, Spanish peasants, gypsies, soldiers, 
priests and beggars, — all in their characteristic costumes. The 
bay is very rough, — the steamer lies a mile out, and our em- 
barkation is tedious, and, to the ladies, most uncomfortable. We 
have a great many passengers from our hotel, — twelve, I think, 
among them the young Scotch Lord who came from Malaga 
with us, with his suite. I observe also some English officers of 
this Station, who have come aboard with their dogs and guns, 
going to Africa, I conjecture, to hunt I learn that game 
abounds all around Tangier. 

We keep close to the Spanish coast all the way to Tarifa, 
and then stretch across to the African side, having a full view 
of the Atlantic beyond the straits, and the cape and bay of Traf- 
algar, which lies opposite Tangier. Our steamer is swift and 
steady, and with the exception of the hour in which she crossed 
the mid-sea of the straits, where the swell was very great, our 
passage is easy and pleasant. E. and M. give way to their ac- 
customed weakness in that hour. To me the voyage is all I 
could wish. The mountains of the African coast appear very 
near during the whole passage. I suppose the distance between 
the two shores of Europe and Africa to be about ten miles, 
from Tarifa and its neighborhood to the opposite side. The 
voyage is made in three hours. It is near three o'clock when 
we cast anchor. A half a dozen or more boats come out. 
They are worked by Moors, — ^very strange to look upon in 
their cloaks and hoods, — with bare legs and slippers. These 
row us towards the shore, where we are landed through the surf, 
on the backs of men and in chairs, — there being a rush of a 
motley crowd of watermen, porters and boys, who surround our 
boat, seize, without asking our permission, upon every article of 
luggage, and run with it, entirely out of our view, to the Custom 
House on the beach, leaving us to follow in a state of alarm as 
to the safety of our effects, the recovery of which from this ill- 
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looking crew would seem to be hopeless. But when we arrive 
we find every piece deposited on the ground at the Custom 
House door, where a grave and majestic official, looking like a 
prince, permits us to pass with no more detention than that re- 
quired by the opening of a single travelling bag. 

We are met here by Mohomed Lamarti, a stout, handsome, 
well-made and dignified Moor, in neat turban and flowing white 
robe, and, like all the rest, bare-legged and in slippers. Mo- 
homed is one of the celebrities of Tangier, much employed as 
a guide, and was now on the lookout for us, having been told 
by our friend Aspinwall of our intended visit. He apprises us, 
in good English, that rooms are ready for us at the Royal Ho- 
tel Victoria, — where he conducts us, through what seems to 
be a very dirty narrow alley, but which, I learn, is one of the 
principal streets of the town. The front entrance of the Hotel 
is from 'this street, and its rear looks out immediately over a 
battery mounted with cannon, which is washed by the tide of 
the bay. The landlord of the Victoria, who meets us at the 
door and who receives us with a gracefiil accost, is Mr. Simon 
Ephraim Martin, a negro from Antigua, — a decided exquisite, 
who keeps an excellent house. He gives E. and myself his 
own chamber as 2i favor, which we find, upon inspection, to be 
quite a gem in comparison with any we have had in our late 
travels'. This is furnished with a profusion of toilet ornaments, 
cosmetics, perfumes, and pomades that would grace the dress- 
ing-room of a Brummel. He gives us, besides, a fine large 
sitting-room with the unusual luxury of a fireplace. 

Mohomed has enlisted in our service, and having promised, 
as he says, to inform our Consul, Mr. James McMath, of our 
arrival, he asks permission to take my card to him at once. I 
give it to him, and he sets off to deliver it. How strange does 
every thing here appear to us ! Our hotel is immediately on 
the bay, overlooking, as I have said, a battery of some half a 
dozen guns. From the parlor windows, which open on the sea, 
we observe below us some four or five figures seated in the dif- 
ferent embrasures of the battery. They are men, who are 
i6* 
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squatted on the flat masonry, with their knees drawn up to the 
chin, and with a long capote or cloak and hood of a kind of 
coarse, heavy, dirty white hempen cloth, as I take it to be, 
drawn round the whole person and over the head, leaving the 
face uncovered. I think they call this garment, which is all 
one piece, a "gehab," in their language. The figure then 
drawn up and covered might well be mistaken for a sack of 
grain, instead of a living man. Indeed, when the hood is 
drawn entirely over the face, as I perceive it is, with some two 
or three who are, I suppose, asleep, — it would be hard to dis- 
tinguish between them.* These loungers are separated from 
each other, sitting far apart, and as motionless and silent as so 
many pieces of sculpture. Mohomed returns with an invitation 
from the Consul to make him a visit, and we immediately set out 
to do so. Mohomed conducts us up the narrow dirty lane from 
the hotel, through which we are followed by some dozen vaga- 
bond Moors, all tendering us the most officious service to show 
us the way, chattering, screaming and fighting with each other 
for precedence, and only kept away from unpleasant contact 
with us, by the sharp and repeated rebukes of our leader, who 
seems to threaten nothing less than the total extermination of 
the whole crew, if they do not behave themselves. We wind 
through a labyrinth of dirty alleys, some not more than four 
feet wide, and finally after much toil in getting over the hor- 
ridly rough stones that are called a pavement in these tortuous 
lanes, and making our way through crowds of the most wretch- 
ed and ragged beggars, many of whom are hideously deformed, 
— we arrive, at last, at an alley at least six feet broad, which 
Mohomed tells us, with an air of complaisant exultation, is 
Washington Street, where, after passing under an archway, we 
are informed that we have reached the residence of the Consul. 
We find, on entering, that we are in a house of spacious dimen- 

, Mil ■ - . ' 

* I am told that there are some hundred of these people who are 
entirely houseless, and who sleep in this way in the streets and under 
the archways every night, — ^and that the police frequently find them 
dead in the morning. 
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sions ; and, going up the marble stairway, are introduced into 
a large sitting-room, cheerfully furnished in the style of our own 
country. 

Here we are received by Mr. McM. and his wife, and her 
sister, Miss M., a family from Ohio, who have resided here for 
six years. We have the kindest and most cordial welcome, 
with an invitation to remain and spend the evening, which the 
fatigue of the late voyage compels us to decline. After an hour, 
we return to the hotel, with a promise from our new friends to 
call on us in the morning and take us to the Kasbah, — ^the 
citadel where the Basha resides, and where E. and M. are as- 
sured they shall be introduced to the ladies of the Harem. We 
have an excellent dinner at half-past six, and find that we are 
in very comfortable quarters. 

Sunday^ yan, 12. — The day is very fine. All night long 
we.have heard various kinds of rude music in the town. This 
is the season of the Mohammedan fastof the Ramadan when 
the Moors eat nothing from sunrise to sunset, and, therefore, 
the night is busy, I learn from Mohomed, in preparing and dis- 
pensing food. At seven, nine, one and three o'clock, the sound 
of horns with a faint cry from the towers of the mosques call the 
people to prayers, with an admonition in Arabic, that ** Prayer 
is better than sleep." Then at frequent intervals until day- 
light, we hear a kind of rude drum which is made of sheepskin 
drawn over the mouth of an earthen pot, beating time to a 
quick tune, accompanied by a shrill but not unharmonious 
chant of voices. This performance being rather pleasant than 
otherwise, is conducted by roving parties of minstrels who 
seem to pervade every quarter of the town. Their object is to 
wake up the sleepers and summon them to their repasts, which 
would seem to continue through the whole night. 

There is no Protestant service in the town to-day, as we are 
informed, although usually the British Consul here, Mr. White, 
reads it in his own house. We are therefore left to make the 

best of our time without it. At eleven Mr. McM and 

Miss M come, according to their appointment, to go 
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with US to the Castle. He brings his guard, — a Moro de Rcy, 
— a soldier, assigned to the Consulate by the Basha, and who 
constantly attends him. I have a mule, as I am too lame to 
walk, and we have in our cortlge, beside Henry our courier 
and Rebecca the maid, our indispensable guide and in lei pre t- 
er Mohomed. The Kasbah is on the highest hill of the town, 
and we wind up to it through indescribable byways, alleys and 
crooked lanes. There was a heavy rain last night and the 
roads are muddy, making a most uncomfortable addition to 
the filth and other obstructions that impede our progress. We 
pass by the chief entrance of the great mosque of the town, — 
Djama El Kebir, and can only look in at the door, as no 
Christian or other infidel is allowed to enter this holy place, 
and no women whethel* of the "faithful " or not. We see in 
the vestibule of the Mosque inside of the archway, a large 
stone cistern, like a bath, with running water pouring into it, 
and there are one or two of the people washing their legs and 
arms ; — this ablution, I believe, being one of the religious rites. 
Around the room in the street, is a group of Moors, either sit- 
ting on the steps or standing in front of them, apparently en- 
gaged in prayer, and inside of the vestibule in front of a screen 
that conceals the interior from our view, are some three or 
four worshippers prostrate upon the pavement, against which 
they strike their heads as they mutter their prayers. 

The streets of the town give a stranger scarcely an idea of 
the habitations to which they conduct All that one sees in 
going through them, are stone walls covered with mouldy 
plaster, and not above ten feet high. These are perforated at 
intervals, by low doorways, generally closed by heavy wooden 
frame-work studded with nails. The opening is seldom more 
than five feet in height, and does not come down to the level 
of the street, thus making it necessary, both to step over the 
door-sill, and to bend the head in passing through. There are 
no windows opening on the streets. One sees nothing but 
these ugly walls and doors ; and the common aspect of the 
town gives to the stranger who traverses it, the disagreeable 
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fancy of threading the purlieus of a series of dirty prisons. 
The hovels of the poor are beyond all preconception mean 
and disgusting. Trie wealthy, and those in good circum- 
stances, compensate themselves for these outward deficienx:ies 
by spacious apartments — ample patios or central courts, and 
handsome furniture within. 

On reaching the Castle, the residence of the Basha, we find 
ourselves in a great dilapidated court, — apparently many 
centuries old, — with a prison on one side and a stable on the 
other, through the door of which a camel is thrusting its head, 
as if to satisfy his curiosity raised by our visit. In front of us 
is an old portico with double ranges of Moorish columns and 
arches, forming once, as we are told, the entrance to the pal- 
ace. Laterally opposite to this, is the Treasury, — the two 
buildings constituting the flank of an inner court which leads 
to the grand portal through which access is given to the gar- 
den and apartments of the Basha. This portal is now throng- 
ed by groups of persons, black and brown, in their flowing 
Moorish robes, and by soldiers who are only known to us from 
the others, by the red fez, or by the more elaborate turban, 
worn by the officers. The rest of their costume is that of the 
better class of citizens, — ^flowing white cloak or long robe 
reaching to the heels, bare legs and yellow slippers. As the 
ladies of our party are going to the harem, which is not open 
to «x, they enter this portal, under the charge of an official 
and disappear, while McMath and myself, with Henry, Mo- 
homed and our soldier, are conducted by a functionary in 
shaven head and green robe, — a sacred color among the Mus- 
sulmans, — round to another door which gives us admission to 
the garden, near the reception apartment of the Basha. Here, 
as soon as we enter the gate (our friend in green, who, I un- 
derstand is a son of the Basha, having hastened before us to 
announce our coming), we are met by a tall, stout, almost gi- 
gantic figure of a man, of a brown tobacco complexion, envel- 
oped in a fine white silken bemous and ample flowing robe 
of the same material, — bare-legged and slippered, like the 
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rest, with very strong features, thick lips, well-shaped nose, 
and keen black eye, a man of commanding presence and 
large size. He received us with an easy courtesy, shaking 
our hands and saying two or three times " Sbahalgir," which 
Mohomed interprets to us as " How do you do ? glad to see 
you." This is followed with several expressions of kind wel- 
come to Mr. McM. and myself. Mr. McM., to enhance the 
value of our visit, tells him that I have held high office in the 
United States as Secretary of the Navy, and had come to 
make him my respects, upon which he evinces great satisfac- 
tion; both by the gush of his Arabic, and the cheerfulness of his 
gesticulation. I can distinguish in this rapid utterance words 
that sound to me like " Kief Kantsi e cleve salis," which Mo- 
homed tells me mean " I hope I see you in good health." He 
takes occasion to say that he likes oiu* Consul, and has great 
regard for the Americans, whom he has always found very 
friendly. I reply to this, of course, with some compliment to 
his country: During this change of diplomatic sentiment, the 
ladies are seen approaching the little pavilion in which we are 
seated. I rise to present them to the dignitary with whom 

we are conversing, but am checked by Mr. McM , who 

tells me that this is against the etiquette, as women are never 
introduced to his highness. The pavilion in which we are re- 
ceived is a small oblong apartment, with a large open archway 
facing one of die garden walks. I ought to have noted that 
on entering it, I found three chairs, placed upon a small car- 
pet, the centre of which I was requested to take, — the two oth- 
ers were occupied by our host and the Consul. This distin- 
guished personage who received us, I should also have re- 
marked, is not the Basha himself of this Pachalik, but his 
brother, now acting as Governor of the Province. The chief 
having a few days ago been summoned by the Emperor of 
Morocco, the Sheereef, Sidi Mohamet, to the Imperial pres- 
ence in Morocco City. The name of the actual Basha is Ben 
Abdelezeme lubori, and of this brother now in control of 
Tangier, Hadji Cadul lubori. 
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When our visit is finished Hadji Cadnl shakes my hand 
very heartily, saying, " Allah hech, Allah hech." " Good-bye, 
Good-bye," and with a rapid movement of his fingers, as if he 
was playing a piano in the air, and a kindly waive of the 
hand, gives us his parting salutation, as we make our exit at 
the gate. The ladies report an amusing visit to the harem. 
They were introduced into a handsome suit of apartments, of 
elaborate Moorish architecture, surrounding a court, or patio, 
in one of which they found nine of the ten wives of Ben Ab- 
delezeme, whom they describe as generally young women, from 
seventeen to thirty-five or forty, — some of them tolerably 
good looking, — one of them quite pretty, and one laid up 
sick in bed. They were all in undress, as it is said they do 
not make a toilet during the Ramadan ; but this religious ab- 
stinence did not prevent them from manifesting the natural 
curiosity of their sex in examining the dress and ornaments 
of their visitors. The two parties had no common language, 
our side being limited to English, French and Spanish, and 
the wives of the Basha only speaking Arabic. The inter- 
course, therefore, between them, was carried on entirely in 
lively pantomime and unintelligible exclamations, and quite 
intelligible laughter. The Moorish women took a great fancy 
to Rebecca, — Martha's maid, — whose complexion was ex- 
actly their own, and they manifested, by signs, an eager de- 
sire to claim her as one of their tribe, putting their arms 
around her and playfully preventing her from leaving them. 
They were attended by a number of negro women, — slaves, — 
who were seated in the court and employed in sifting wheat. 
I don't know what the law or custom is with regard to the 
supply of the harem with wives, but all these are represented 
to be comparatively young, and as the Pasha must be consid- 
erably over sixty, as I infer from the appearance of his younger 
brother, Hadji Cadul, who bears all the marks of at least 
sixty years, I suppose the present set to be the successors 
of a household company that has been discarded and sent 
into retirement 
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The present acting Governor, Hadji Cadul, I am told, 
was distinguished in the war made upon Morocco by the 
Spaniards in i85()-6o, as a general of cavalry. 

This Pachalik or Province, under the government of Ben 
Abdelezeme, is called the province of Haabat, of which Tan- 
gier or Tandja, in their tongue, is the Capital. " Tandja," " The 
city protected by the Lord," as I see the word translated. 

Having got through our visit, we proceed to other quar- 
ters of this city claiming such eminent favor. The Castle or 
Kasbah, with the apartments and garden of the Pasha, is sur- 
rounded by a high battlemented wall, and is a conspicuous 
object on the crest of the town, as seen from any point of the 
compass. It has been an old fortress of the Moors as well as 
of the Portuguese and English during their several occupations 
of the place. It is now, in great part, a ruin ; and, as these 
Moors never make repairs, the whole aspect of the place is 
dreary and uncomfortable — the Pasha concerning himself 
with little in the way of embellishment, except what belongs 
immediately to his own personal accommodation. We pass 
through a gate opening towards the country, and on the highest 
point of the hill, — then descending some distance, we come 
to the market, which is now in full business and crowded with 
a most grotesque and strange population. There are fully a 
thousand people pushing and jostling each other in an open 
space of two or three acres under the wall of the town. The 
people are Moors, both of the town and country, in their coarse 
whitish capotes, or in, what is equally common here, a long 
robe and hood of coarse woollen cloth, with brown and white 
stripes. Here are garden stuffs in great abundance, and 
many stalls of butcher's meat, beside a multitude of small 
merchandise, mingled with poultry, pigeons, game and eggs. 
Most of these wares are spread on the ground, which is now 
very muddy, making it difficult to get along on foot. Some 
of the market women are very odd to look on. They are not 
allowed to disclose their faces, and they consequently wear a 
shawl or hood thrown over the head, and the cloak brought 
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up over the face in such a manner as to leave only one eye — 
though a negligent adjustment often leaves both eyes — visible. 
The old women — at least I suppose they must be of that 
class — wear a huge, ugly bonnet made of grass with a high 
crown, and a brim more than twelve inches broad, this being 
thrust down over the face so as to completely exclude it from 
view. The bonnet with the voluminous, dingy, dirty cloak, or 
" baiky^ I think they call it, and the bare feet, and not unfre- 
quently the bare leg, exposed, give to the wearer a witch-like 
form and aspect, uncouth, wild and haggish. We make our 
way with difficulty through this crowd, — the obstruction being 
much increased by the constant encounter of mules and don- 
keys with loaded panniers meeting us. We have our maro, 
or soldier, with us, who unpleasantly exemf)lifies the custom ar5 
mode of treatment of the common people of these countries. 
He walks before us, pushing his way into the dense mass, or^ 
dering every one to turn aside, which he does by incessantly 
shouting in a most peremptory tone, and, I am sorry to say, 
seconded by Mohomed, " Ballack, ballack," " Get out of the 
way ! " always accompanying this admonition by a blow with 
his cane over the back of the mule or that of the man, with- 
out much discrimination as to which. I am shocked with this 
insolent exhibition of authority and the submissive resignation 
with which the insult is received. But the people seem to re- 
gard it either as a necessary evil or a wholesome discipline, 
and bend before it without a murmur. We meet in our pro- 
gress a very fantastic negro, jet black, and looking as wild and 
prankish as if possessed by a devil. He had a two-stringed 
instrument of the guitar kind in his hand, upon which he is 
strumming a rude, imperfect tune, capering and making ex- 
traordinary grimaces to attract our attention. When we stop 
before him he increases the energy of his antics, and dances 
very muCh as I have seen the native African negro in our 
country do, with all his strength, until I give him a piece of 
silver and leave him making extravagant manifestations of de- 
light at his success. We now reach the market gate— Bab el 
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Sok — ^which admits us into the town at the head of the principal 
street of business ; this street being, perhaps, as much as 
twenty feet wide,— crowded mth people and exhibiting on 
each side a range or succession of workshops and bazaars — 
the best of which might be described as a small cavern, to 
which access is obtained by a door or opening about five feet by 
three, and which has no other light within than is admitted by 
this aperture. Here we find shoemakers, bakers, carpenters, 
fruit-sellers, little shop-keepers, and other tradesmen all busy 
in their callings. In these crowds we meet members of the 
Jewish population, which is said to amount to about four 
thousand. These are always well-dressed in a dark blue 
cloth gaberdine, clean linen and neat shoes and stockings, 
with a close-fitting black cap. Here and there, also, we meet 
a Moorish priest, who is distinguished by his dark blue cloak, 
his white turban, and a general propriety of costume. The 
Moors of the upper class are always neatly dressed in the 
flowing white bernous and rich turban, — sometimes yellow, 
sometimes red and white mixed. They are for the most part 
singularly handsome men, well-propoitioned, broad-chested, 
erect and tall, with prominent features, a fine, sparkling black 
eye, kindly expression and graceful carriage. Mohoraed, our 
guide, is one of this character, and gives me an idea of a 
finely-developed and commanding personation of Othello. 
He tells me, as a check to my imagination of his poetic charac- 
ter, that he has had three wives, but has turned off two of 
them, having found them too expensive. He adds, that he 
would have six if he could afford it. 

Having got back to our lodgings, our friend Mr. McM. and 
his sister-in-law proposed to introduce us to a Jewish family, 
friends of theirs, in the neighborhood. We are accordingly 
taken up one of these tortuous lanes, passing several doors at 
which we see pretty Jewish women and children assembled, 
and reach a door which introduces us to a vestibule across 
which we find a very handsome, highly-decorated /^//(j?, and as- 
cending a marble staircase, we arrive at a beautiful suite of 
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rooms, into one of which we are invited by a lady, who is soon 
joined by her husband and others of her family. We are pre- 
sented to them by Mr. McM., and learn that this gentleman is 
Mr. Abaca ssis, one of the wealthiest Jews of Tangier. His 
son-in-law and children and grandchildren come in, and we 
have from all a most gracious reception. Mr. A. and his son- 
in-law both speak English, their ordinary language being Span- 
ish. The great object of interest to strangers, especially to 
ladies, is to see the costumes of the Jewish women, and the 
ladies of this family very readily consent to gratify our party 
on this score. They bring in some magnificent festival dresses, 
— dark velvet — purple or blue — ^skirts, heavily braided with 
golden tissue, a jacket or boddice brilliant with golden embroid- 
ery ; the richest belt or sash of cloth of gold, and a casket of 
very heavy and costly jewels. Mrs. A. and her daughter dress 
up E. in one of these costumes, and seem greatly amused to 
see her so apparelled. I am told that every lady of position 
among the Jews has one or more dresses of this kind, and that 
on occasions of parade, especially at their weddings, the display 
of the assembled company is very rich. 

We thank our good host for the trouble they take to grat- 
ify us, and after receiving a glass of domestic cordial they make 
here, called Rosalio, and some bonbons, we take our leave 
and return to the Victoria, parting with our friends, the Consul 
and Miss Macbean, on the way. 

On our way to the hotel we find three of those strange Af- 
rican negroes, like the one we encountered this morning in the 
market. They are large men of mature manhood, and are 
making the most absurd and most extraordinary mountebank 
gestures as we approach them, dancmg, grinning, singing, in a 
harsh discordant cadence, what they conceive to be music, ac- 
companying this with a large and noisy kind of Castanet, made, 
I think, of iron, and with other clamorous instruments equally 
rude. They are of the blackest complexion, with all the traits 
of the pure Guinea negro, as we see him in the United States. 
They wear strings of shells and other strange decorations on 
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their heads ; and altogether present that barbarous, grotesque 
and wild figure which we find in the pictures of the lowest of 
the African tribes. They had drawn themselves up directly in 
our way, and were evidently bent upon attracting our regard 
by the most violent exhibition of their accomplishments. It is 
an amusement for us to give them a few pesetas, and to halt 
for a moment to receive the compliments they intend for us by 
their performance. After this we leave them in a state of very 
unusual gratification, as their gesticulation of thanks evidently 
show us. 

At night Mohomed brought a little corps of Moorish musi- 
cians, four in number, to give us a taste of their quality. This 
was very poor, and entirely spoiled by its manifest attempt to 
imitate the music of our own part of the world. It was not 
Moorish, and consequently nothing. 

Having expressed a wish to get a photograph of the strange 
negro minstrels we had met in the street, I was told that this 
could not be obtained, because these simple people would nev- 
er submit to the process, believing that it was magic, and 
would bring them under an evil eye. I learn that they belong 
to a tribe from Timbuctoo. They certainly present the lowest 
type of humanity I have ever seen. 

Monday^ January 13. We are to leave here to-day at twelve 
in the Leon Beige, to return to Gibraltar, and having some few 
hours to spare, Mohamed proposes to show us some houses in 
the town that he thinks will interest us. We set out with him 
and visit one of the synagogues, which we find to be a neat, 
plain building, with nothing particularly striking. We find 
more to attract us in a Jewish school-room, where some fifty or 
more young boys are chanting, under the lead of the master, 
some Hebrew Psalms, the whole school singing, at the top of 
their voices, the verses in the original language. The children 
in general are very pretty, and evidently greatly delighted with 
their task. While in this neighborhood, which seems to be 
chiefly peopled by Jews, we make a visit to Mr. Moses Parien- 
ti, a banker and a prominent citizen of Tangier, who speaks 
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English, and serves as an occasional interpreter to our Consul- 
ate. He is very obliging and proposes to show us the gala 
dresses of his wife and daughter and their jewels. The latter 
he brings us in a casket, but we beg him not to put the ladies 
of his family to the trouble of exhibiting their costumes, as we 
have already seen those of Madame Abacassis, and were too 
much pressed for time to wait. The jewels were of the same 
massive kind and pattern as those exhibited to us on Saturday. 
Taking leave of this friendly gentleman, we emerge once more 
on the principal thoroughfare of the town. In the course of 
our morning ramble we made also a visit to the house of the 
Belgian Consul, M. Dalhoane, who is now absent. This house 
opens on the chief street, and is one of the finest in the town. 
It contains, like all the other good houses, z-patio^ around which 
the apartments are ranged on the lower and upper floors. This 
patio is paved with marble, with a fountain in the centre, sur- 
rounded by flowers ; a light railing of a rich arabesque pattern 
guards the gallery of the upper floor, — a quaint and elabo- 
rately, worked Moorish lamp hangs from the roof of glass 
above, and everywhere Moorish articles of furniture — some of 
them very rich — are disposed in such a manner as to commu- 
nicate to the several room's an air of Oriental taste and even 
magnificence, that is very attractive, not only for its foreign as- 
pect, but for its positive beauty. 

We have to hasten back fi*om this excursion by eleven 
o'clock, as we know we have to go through a severe labor to 
get on board our steamer. 

All things being ready, we bid adieu to our distinguished 
landlord, Mr. Martin, pay a handsome " backshesh " to our 
Moorish servants in the hotel, and then move toward the port 
attended by Mohomed and a dozen gray and white and brown 
cloaked and bareheaded and red fezzed attendants of every 
degree and quality, from the gracefiil Mohomed down to the 
veriest pack of ragamuffins the town could supply. Our gate of 
exit is the Bal el Marsa, — or marine gate, — which is the lower ex- 
tremitv of the brc^ad street that begins at the Bab el Sok, a mar- 
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ket gate I have noticed before. Here at this gate is the Cus- 
tom House, and we stop only long enough to shake hands with 
the Intendant of the city and the chief officer of the Customs, 
— two really splendid Moors, the latter, especially, being the 
handsomest man I think I ever saw, both appearing to great 
advantage in their long robes. 

There is the usual throng of porters, boatmen, loungers and 
loafers of every kind, on the beach, jostling, scrambling, yelling 
and pushing to get possession of us. Henry, with the aid of 
Mohomed, arranges the question of property in us, and the 
embarkation begins. The tide is out, and the first process is to 
ride on the back of a Moor, or take a chair and pair, about one 
hundred yards out to the boat. Here we are deposited in the 
stern seats, and when all of our party are aboard, we are rowed 
one or two hundred yards further to the steamer. We have ta- 
ken an affectionate leave of our Othello, — Mohomed, which 
I have seasoned with a gratuity. A little after twelve our pad- 
dles are in motion, with our prow directed towards Gibraltar. 
We have a smooth passage and a quick voyage, of less than 
three hours. The day is pleasant, and we have a broad view of 
the Sierra Bullones, the cluster or congeries of mountains be- 
longing to the lower Atlas chain that lie thick upon the African 
coast, all the way from Cape Spartel to the Apes Hill, oppo- 
site Gibraltar, or indeed to the " point d' Afrique '' — the ancient 
Abyla beyond Centa. The Point d'Afrique, I may remark, 
is the fellow cape to the Point Europa, at the extremity of the 
Rock of Gibraltar, known as the Calpe of ancient navigators, 
this and the Abyla forming the famous Pillars of Hercules. 

On the Road to Granada, — January 24M, 1868. — At six 
we were " all aboard " — every seat filled, and we left Malaga at 
a gallop. The morning was warm and we felt encumbered by 
our wrappings. In an hour we had ascended sufficiently high 
on the mountain to find a great change of temperature. It be- 
came very cold, and the wind swept down fi*om the snowy peaks 
of the Sierra Nevada in gusts that threatened to upset the car^ 
riage over the precipice, along which our road lay for miles. 
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Heavy clouds rested upon the nearer summits, and the promise 
x)f good weather had wholly failed before we reached the crest 
of the first range of mountains in our journey. It was full three 
hours of slow ascent when we arrived at this summit The 
views along the whole route were of matchless beauty. The 
city of Malaga was never lost to sight in the ascent, and the 
Mediterranean lay in boundless expanse below us. ' Here on 
the summit was our first change of mules. After this a rapid 
run of some six or eight miles brought us down to the valley 
and to a halt at Colmenar, a village only remarkable for the 
number and audacity of its beggars, — mostly children, who 
swarmed around our carriage importuning us with many gri- 
maces to save them from starvation. We had halted here for a 
second change of the team, and when we started again on our 
journey these children followed us as long as they had breath 
to run, — one in particular, who did not give out under two 
miles, for which feat I thought him entitled to the half-peseta 
in my pocket, which I accordingly gave him, — a very bad les- 
son, I must confess, in the way of his education for honest life 
hereafter. Crossing another mountain from this point, we 
found ourselves descending into the beautiful valley, — the most 
beautiful in Spain, — the Vega of Granada. At a little after 
three we reached the old Moorish town of Loja, and after an 
hour's rest here, we took the railway, in a very beautifiil car- 
riage, and reached Granada at half-past six. Driving at once 
to the Hotel Washington Irving, through the Pomegranate gate 
of the Alhambra, we found ourselves in excellent quarters, and 
very soon seated at a good dinner. 

We have spent to-day in making our first tour through the 
Alhambra. The day has been splendid, with a peculiarly 
clear atmosphere. We have Ben Laken, the elder, for our 
guide, and he has conducted us, with his experience of thirty 
years or more residence here, systematically through the laby- 
rinths of the old palace and fortress. From our hotel it is a 
.short walk to the carriage gate, Puerta Carril, where we enter 
the enclosure of the Alcazar — an interior circle of the Alhambra. 
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This gate introduces us to the " Plaza de los Algibes." It 
happened to be twelve o'clock when we arrived here, and the in- 
ner courts of the Alhambra are only open to visitors from ten to 
twelve and from two to four, — so we have two hours to wait, which 
we employ in looking at the outworks of the Palace. First, we 
ascend to the watcb-tower,Torrede Vela,on whose flat roof we 
have a panorama view of the city of Granada; with the Vega, 
the Sierra Nevada and the opposite mountains, — an encircling 
landscape of transcendent beauty. I know nothing superior 
to it in any country. On this tower is a bell, suspended in a 
stone belfry, which, on every 2d of January, the anniversary 
of the surrender of the city, by Boabdil, to Ferdinand and Isa- 
bella, in 1492, — is rung with great parade, and afterwards dur- 
ing the day, is visited by the peasants of the country, who 
have an eager contest and great competition to ring it, from a 
popular belief in an old tradition, importing that the damsel or 
swain who succeeds in striking it on this day, may be assured 
df a speedy marriage. Here on the tower is an inscription on 
a metallic plate, which records the surrender of the city, and 
the announcement of that event by the sound of this bell. At 
two we enter the palace by the court of the Alberca Los Array- 
anes, pass to the Court of the Lions, to the Hall of Abencer- 
rages, the Hall of Justice, — the rooms occupied by Washington 
Irving, lookir.g down on the garden of Linderaxa, thence to the 
Tocador or Toilet of the Queen, — to the Hall of Ambassa- 
dors, that of the Dos Hermanas, or the Two Sisters, and after 
that down into the royal bathing apartment, and so on round 
the whole circuit, ending at the vestibule where we entered. 
We have been in the midst of wonders of indescribable attrac- 
tion. The exquisite beauty and delicacy of these magnificent 
relics of Moorish art in architecture, can only be imparted by 
the pencil, and studied in a volume of minute description j — ^but 
no description can supply the pleasure obtained from p>ersona] 
observation of the reality as it now exists, and yet, what now 
exists, after centuries of mutilation, it is painfully manifest to 
the visitor, is but the shadow or type in neutral tints, of the 
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gorgeous magnificence of these halls, courts and fountains, 
when they were the abode of the Moorish kings in the zenith 
of their power. Before leaving the palace, I found in the of- 
fice of the Custodian, among a number of copies of guide-books, 
a few volumes of " Cuentos de la Alhambra, por Washington 
Irving," being a Spanish translation of the volume of our 
countryman, — which I bought for three and a half fi-anco. I 
bought it because I wished to bring away with me this testi- 
monial to the value which, I find, is universally attributed to 
his efforts, successful efforts, in great part, in awakening the at- 
tention of the people of Spain to the richness of the prize they 
possess, in the Alhambra, so unique and precious a remnant 
of the Moorish pomp and luxury. Upon examination I find 
that my little volume contains not more than a third of the con- 
tents of the original, — as much, perhaps, as one has any reason 
to expect from the vigor and patience of Spanish enterprise. 

Outside of these chambers we have visited, and occupying 
a portion of the ground which was once the site of the Moorish 
winter palace, stands the large building erected by Charles V., 
and which he designed to be a magnificent royal residence. 
This edifice is built of the yellow stone of the neighborhood. 
It has three open fa5ades, — the principal one looking over the 
plaza or square " de los Algibes," another facing the Puerte 
del Vino, and the third having an eastward aspect, opposite to 
the first ; these are all beautifully embellished with fine sculp- 
tures in marble and alabaster, the style being that of the most 
ornate French decoration, and very much out of keeping with 
the other structures of the place. The exterior of this psJace 
presents a great square or quadrangle of which, I should say, 
each face must have an extent of about 200 feet, the fourth 
side of the quadrangle abutting upon the old Moorish Palace. 
The Emperor, to make room for this new royal mansion, pulled 
down the Winter Palace, which is said to have been equally 
beautiful with that of which so many interesting vestiges yet 
remain. This quadrangle encloses a most spacious circular 
colonnade, formed of marble pillars which were designed to 
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support a dome, under which fountains were to play and flowers 
to bloom, amidst all the wealth of the most costly architectural 
art. It seems to be a judgment against the vanity of this pro- 
ject, and the absolute barbarism of the destruction of the 
beautiful old structure which was demolished to make room 
for it, that the new palace never was finished, but has remained 
up to the present day — nearly three hundred years — without 
a roof or any kind of interior finish. Its bare walls are open 
to the attacks of the weather, but yet so firm and strongly 
built as to remain apparently unhurt It is said that the gov- 
ernment offered the palace to the Duke of Wellington, — ^who 
owns a large estate here in the Vega, — if he would complete 
it ; an offer which the Duke very prudently refused. As it is, 
this building stands here to mar the harmony, I will not say 
the symmetry, of the stern old fortress, and equally stem ex- 
terior of the old Moorish Palace. In returning from our vis- 
it, we stop at the Puerte del Vino, — once the entrance of a 
mosque, but now a part of a small lodging-house, belonging to 
Sir Granville Temple, who bought it, a few years ago, for a very 
small sum of money, — and here we find a photographer, who is 
the tenant of the house, from whom I purchase a number of 
stereoscopic views of the scenes through which we had just 
passed. From this we proceed to our hotel, making our exit 
through the celebrated gates of Justice. This gate, as well 
as every thing eUe worthy of note in the Alhambra, is so ac- 
curately and fully described in the guide-book, — particularly 
by 0*Shea, — and is so graphically painted by Irving in his 
sketches, that I have no occasion to note any thing in the way 
of description beyond what is connected with our personal in- 
cidents in the visit 

yanuary 25. — A beautiful, mild, spring-like day. We 
drive to the Cathedral, a fine, majestic pile, very grand, though 
somewhat censured by artists for its incongruous double capitals, 
which very visibly impair the effect of the superb columns that 
support the lofty arches of the nave. Here we are shown the 
tombs of Ferdinand and Isabella, and of Phillip I. and his 
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queen Joanna, crazy Jane, as she is known to popular history. 
Below the splendid marble figures of these monarchs is the 
vault, into which we were permitted to descend, and where 
we see the leaden coffin in which the remains of these wise 
and foolish representatives of the grandeur and weakness of 
Spain repose in silent association. They show us also the 
treasury of the relics which Ferdinand and Isabella have left 
to posterity as souvenirs of their own cares and occupations. 
Here are robes embroidered by the queen, the flags taken 
from the Moors at the great conquest, and what has a higher 
interest than all the rest, the casket containing the jewels that 
Isabella pledged in order to obtain an outfit for Columbus in 
his great adventure ; an adventure to which, after one refiisal he 
was recalled by the Queen, when he had got as far as the bridge 
at Santa F6 (here in our view, but a few miles in the Vega), 
and in obedience to which reconsidered permission he set 
forth upon his portentous voyage ; thus giving to Spain that 
New World which, but for this recall, would have found a 
better patron in a people more worthy of the boon. 

Granada^ January 26^ 1868. — ^Weather continues delicious. 
The ladies go to hear the mass at the Cathedral. Afl:er that 
we visit the Generalife and the Silla del Moro — the high hill 
beyond it. Superb views of the Sierra Nevada and all around 
— exceedingly beautiful. At three a drive on the Alameda, 
where all the fashions of Granada are seen. In the course 
of this drive we stop at the little old church of St. Sebastian 
— once a mosque, and there read the tablet on the outside, 
set up by Ferdinand and Isabella to record the fact of the 
surrender, at this spot, of the city and kingdom of Granada, 
by Boabdil, on the 2d of January, 1492 — thus terminating the 
Moorish dominion of 777 years. 

In the Cathedral, I noticed yesterday a curious inscription, 
which is found repeated in three tablets, conspicuously ex- 
hibited in different parts of the church. It runs thus in Span- 
ish : " Nadie que pasa habla con mugeres, en esta encerradura, 
o in estas naves, pena de excomunion y dos ducados para 
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obras pias " — an excommunication and fine declared against any 
one who shall speak to a woman in the church. Fortunately, as 
I was in the most flagrant transgression of this order, — being 
there with K and M., — I was apprised by Ben Laken that this 
was an old law of the Inquisition, but had fallen with the over- 
throw of that institution. 

On our road to the hotel we drive to the church in which 
the Empress Eugenie was christened, and halt long enough to 
go in and see the font where that ceremony was performed, as ' 
well as to see some very curiously attired figures of the Virgin 
and the Saviour in black. Nearly opposite is the house for- 
merly belonging to the Count de Montijo, where the Empress 
was born. Somewhat farther on our route are the surrounding 
walls, — all that is now remaining of the prison of the Inquisi- 
tion (which was torn down by the people at the adoption of 
the Constitution, in which work Ben Laken tells me he assisted). 
In this prison, Ben Laken adds, the Count de Montijo suffered 
a confinement of two years. 

The Aihambra, Monday y January 27, 1868. — ^The weather 
is cold to-day, but still clear. We make a second visit to the 
old palace of the Alhambra, going again all over it, and find- 
ing fresh delight in its curious and beautiful remains. It is 
very slowly undergoing a restoration under the direction of an 
artist, said to possess great capacity for his work, Seiior Con- 
treras. The old treasury and tiles are very accurately replaced 
by new, and one or two chambers, especially those of the old 
Moorish baths, are vividly recolored in the exact manner of 
the original — the colors being blue, red and yellow, with a 
profusion of gilding. This Senor Contreras has a studio just 
below the gate of the Pomegranate, where he has executed a 
great many small mouldings in plates of composition which 
exhibit in miniature choice bits of the palace. The mould- 
ings are in plain )^ellowish white, or in complete colors, ac- 
cording to the original decorations of the palace. He 
holds this work at high prices, which, however, it very readily 
commands from its excellence. We visit the studio and 
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have selected three pieces, for which I pay him fifty dollars. 
Two of them, chosen by M., are representatives of some 
of the old doorways of the Palace, — one of them in colors. 
I have made choice with E. of a bit taken from a gallery 
above the Hall of the Two Sisters, looking over the Court 
of Lions. It purports to be, and I have no doubt it is, an ac- 
curate copy of the three arched openings of the gallery with 
four small windows above, and a light cornice, showing the 
interior tracery and decorations, — and richly colored. It is 
about fifteen inches by twelve. For this I pay twenty dollars. 
The whole three pieces are carefully packed in a box to be 
taken with us to Granada, and to be sent thence, with some 
other articles we have left there, by our friend, the consul, by 
ship to Baltimore. 

This Senor Contreras, I hear, is employed by the Emperor 
of Russia to superintend the embellishments of an Alhambra 
that he thinks of building at St Petersburgh. 

Within a few doors of the studio, is an excellent photo- 
graphic establishment by Mr. Dubois. Here we find quite a 
large collection relating to the Alhambra, and the Alcazar at 
Seville and some others. I make a selection of several, as do 
the ladies, and we get back to our lodging well supplied with 
souvenirs of our visit to Granada. 

We find at dinner Mr. and Mrs. H , from the United 

States, and two English gentlemen, — at present all the com- 
pany in the hotel. Yesterday Mr. N and his daughter, 

fi:om Boston, added two to this little society, but they set off 
this morning for Malaga, and will be followed to-morrow by 
Mr. and Mrs. H. This is not the season when travellers 
ordinarily come to Granada for pleasure, and it is probable 
when we go, as we propose to do on Wednesday, the Hotel 
Ortiz — " The Washington Irving " — its name on the eastern 
door — will be tenantless. 

This hotel and another facing it, "The Siete Luelos" 
(which stands immediately under the ruined walls of that old 
tower firom which it takes its name — the tower of the Seven 
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Floors) are the only ones within the Alhambra, and are a good 
half hour's ascending walk from the city, — though much short 
of a mile in distance. The ascent is very steep, and ff om the 
Gate of the Pomegranate, is conducted up a beautiful road 
shaded by a forest of elm trees, the gift of the Duke of Wel- 
lington. In the winter, and at all times, by travellers who 
come to Granada on business, the hotels in the town are pre- 
ferred ; but I learn that during the summer months those with- 
in the precincts of the Alhambra are generally full. 

Tuesday^ yanuary 28, 1868. — Splendid day. Drive to the 
Gypsy Quarters, where some hundred families of these curious 
tribes live in caves, literally dug out in the face of the steep 
hill, which is divided from the cliffs of the Alhambra by the 
Darro. We get beautiful views of the town from this hill, visit 
one of the gypsy caves, which we find to be three rooms deep, 
and inhabited by a family. It appears to be kept quite dean 
and is very primitive in its furniture. We are followed in our 
whole course by a crowd of beggars of all ages, who pursue us 
in increasing volumes, and with a perseverance that no denial 
can subdue. We came prepared with handfuls of copper ; but 
no supply short of a continual shower can meet the demand. 
We give, and laugh and push forward through all opposition. 
Above the Gypsy Quarter is the church and old monastery of 
St. Michael, where we drive to get a fine panoramic view, and 
the best one of the Alhambra on the opposite hill. 

In the course of our drives we yesterday made an interest- 
ing visit to the Cartaja, — the old Carthusian Monastery, now 
deprived of its monks. It lies just outside of the town, and 
appears to have attached to it a large lot of several acres, 
bounded by a high stone wall. This establishment has had a 
rich foundation, and the church and sacristy give evidences in 
their construction and decoration of a most lavish expenditure. 
The marbles of the church are exquisite, and the sacristy is a 
perfect bijou of beautiful workmanship. All the doors, draw- 
ers and closets are of the rarest woods and inlaid with ivory, 
tortoise shell and ebony. Every part of both these structures 
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is distinguished by the highest finish and the most costly style 
of ornament. It is said that the privilege of membership in 
the order was confined to persons of rank and wealth, and 
these contributed to the profuse and almost boundless cost 
which has been indulged in the embellishment of the building. 
Here are some fine paintings and statuary, the best pieces of 
which are appropriated to St. Bruno, the founder of the order. 
Heretofore until the suppression of the Monasteries, this su- 
perb building was shut out from the public. The inmates had 
all its costly magnificence to themselves, and here they stalked 
in silent companionship among all these pomps and vanities 
of a world they had abjured, — uttering no word of cheer or sol- 
ace, one to another, and if speaking at all, confining their sal- 
utations to that sad formula permitted by the rules of the or- 
der : " Remember that thou hast to die," — so strangely in dis- 
cord with all the signs of human pride and pageantry by which 
their ambition of parade had surrounded them ! I could not 
repress the thought, as I looked upon all this carefully com- 
posed and beautiful art, and reflected upon the motive which 
could bring men of education and intelligence into this most 
incongruous course of life and discipline, — how unnatural and 
perverted must be the mental organization which could per- 
suade such men to renounce the blessing of that social con- 
verse which is, at once, the source and support of the holiest 
charities of our religion, and the most effective of its influences 
upon the heart. We have seen almost every thing here, and 
now drive about town for our amu3ement We have taken our 
places for Malaga to-morrow. 
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CHAPTER VL 

BACK TO LONDON AND IN NORTHERN EUROPB. 

Dean Milman and the Charitj Children at St PauVs ; The House of 
Commons ; A conversation ; Spurgeon ; Voyage to Christiana ; Stock- 
hokn ; St. Petersburgh ; Moscow ; Weisbaden ; Hombarg. 

London^ yune *jth^ 1868. — ^AVe had received an invitation 
from Dean Milman, before we left London, to come to the great 
Exhibition or Annual Festival of the Charity Children in the 
Cathedral of St Paul's, which, this year, is on the 4th of June. 
This invitation was accompanied by another to lunch with the 
Dean and Mrs. Milman after the service was over, and we were 
furnished with special tickets that would admit us at the 
Dean's private door, and give us seats in his own pew. This is 
a great occasion in London, and as we knew, from having seen 
this celebration twelve years ago, was not to be neglected ; so 
we rose early on Thursday morning, breakfasted and set off 
in the London train at nine. We had some of our friends of the 
evening before with us, and came pleasantly to town by half- 
past ten, — arriving in time to drive to Dover Street, and thence 
to St. PauPs by twelve. Every thing went well. We found 
seats in the Dean's pew, and had a most satisfactory share in 
the whole service. There were five thousand charity children 
in their quaint, old-time costume, — that of the boys somewhat 
modernized since we saw the celebration in 1856, — the whole 
array a mass of children arranged in ascending tiers of seats, 
between and against the buttresses of the great dome in such 
an order or distribution as to give the idea of a huge bouquet of 
various assorted colors. The regular service of the day was 
performed according to the liturgy, the chants with choral re- 
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sponsesby the whole five thousand of these little songsters, who 
also united in the hymns selected for the occasion. The hymns 
were printed and distributed among the congregation, and I ob- 
served, were of the old version known to the church. The mu- 
sic, of course, was rather strident and sharp, with such a mul- 
titude of infantile voices as to suggest to a listener the fancy 
of an immense concert of insects on a summer night, singing 
marvellously in tune a grand old church melody, Luther's h)niin 
or other sacred song. The Bishop of Ely preached the ser- 
mon, and the Dean, who is now most distressingly bowed or bent 
by some weakness of the spine, — sadly increased since I met 
him on a former visit, — ^gave the benediction, and we all moved 
out of the church. There was an amusing amount of display 
and importance in the exit of the Lord Mayor, whose coach, 
with its bedizened footman, stood at the door, and everybody 
was warned by a great beadle-like functionary to " give place 
to the Lord Mayor," who, in an astounding magnificence of at- 
tire, and preceded by the enormous mace of office, borne by a 
great and brilliant somebody, — swept like a stage monarch 
through the admiring crowd, and took his seat in the incom- 
parable Coach of State, beside the Lady Mayoress, and drove 
off with the ponderous gilded mace sticking out of the window. 
There was a second carriage of the same " tenor and effect," 
into which some very well-got-up aldermen of the grandee spe- 
cies, ascended and followed his lordship. Having seen this 
part of the pageant, I went over to the Dean's, where E. and M. 
had gone before me, and there found the company seated at 
table. 

London^ yune 7, 1868. — E. and M. got front places in the 

Gallery to which Mr. P conducted them. I got a seat in 

the lobby, and forthwith, as if a most interesting interlude had 
been gotten up expressly to show off the two leaders of the 
House, a sparring match between DTsraeli (the Prime Minis- 
ter) and Gladstone (the leader of the opposition) arose upon 
a taunting motion of Inquiry, proposed by Sir Thomas Bate- 
man, addressed to the Premier, **to know if there was any au- 
17* 
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thority for the assertions of a certain letter lately published in 
Worcestershire, and which had influenced the election there ;" 
which assertion imported that the Government meant to pro- 
pose to endow the Catholic churches of Ireland and to estab- 
lish a Catholic University there, to be supported by a tax upon 
the nation. This letter was written by Gladstone, and the 
question of the Premier was intended to expose what was al- 
leged to be the falsehood of the charge against the Ministry. 
D^Israeli answered in a sneering way, that " looking upon this 
letter as an electioneering squib or hoax, and indeed not exe- 
cuted in the author's usual happy style, he had given it no 
consideration whatever." 

This was a pretty beginning for a spirited fencing match 
which occupied the next hour, bringing out sharp and charac- 
teristic speeches from each side, with a few auxiliary hits from 
the seconds — Lord Mayo for the Government and Cardwell 
for Gladstone, and ending, at last, in a neat triumph for the 
opposition, in which the latter was fully vindicated. The 
whole scene was enlivened by the alternate "hears" and 
"cheers" and "noes" and "groans" by which party debates 
are always accompanied in the English Parliament. 

The performance was just long enough to be amusing, and 
to allow us to get home to dinner at seven. 

London^ yune 12, 1868. — I was introduced to Mrs. G. to 
take her into dinner, and so played the beau to her all the 
time. I learn that she is exceedingly rich, and from my short 
acquaintance, I am sure she is given to a generous hospitality. 
She confessed to having been very much against our cause in 
our war, — taking sides with the rebels ; which, she said, she 
discovered was altogether unjust to us, and that she, with a 
great portion of the English society who had been opposed to 
us in the beginning, soon "got light," and was heartily glad at 
our success. She said they were misled on the subject, en- 
tirely misapprehending our position, and that when they came 
to understand the true state of the case, almost everybody 
came over to the side of the government. I note this little in- 
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cident of conversation, because I have reason to believe, from 
my intercourse with society here, that this relation of Mrs. 
Gibbs explains the feelings and conduct of a hirge circle of 
the upper classes of England. I have met with no person yet, 
who has conversed with me on the subject of our rebellion, 
who does not express gratification at the issue by which the 
integrity of the nation has been maintained. 

E. and I take a cab this morning and drive over to the Surrey 
Side on the Newington road to the Tabernacle, to hear the 
celebrated Spurgeon. It is about three miles from Dover Street. 
We find a large crowd awaiting the opening of the doors. A 
policeman meets us at the carriage door, inquires if we should 
like to get seats, and lets us understand that by making a con- 
tribution to a poor box in a small room near the entrance, we 
can get the privilege of admission in advance of the crowd. 
We are glad to meet this condition and are ushered into the 
great area of the Hall, which is enormously large and beauti- 
fully arranged with two light galleries above the floor, broad 
and well supplied with comfortable seats. On a level with 
the first gallery, and, in fact, forming a projection from it, at 
the upper end of the hall, is a platform furnished with a desk, 
chairs and a sofa, — this being the stage from which the ser- 
vice is performed. Just under this platform is another, some 
five feet higher than the floor, which is enclosed by a rail, and 
which is provided with a table and about a dozen chairs, — 
now filled almost altogether with men, who I suppose, are the 
elders or other governors of the congregation. Among those 
at the table is one who is there to report the sermon, as we 
find in the course of the service, he being a stenographer with 
his book and pencil. 

The prayer with which the worship commenced gave me 
a pleasant foretaste of what was to come. It was exceedingly 
beautiful. Then a hymn read audibly by the preacher and 
sung with marvellous accuracy and fine effect by the great 
mass of this congregation, now amounting to about six thour 
sand persons. Another prayer, as striking and as impressive 
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as the first. A reading of a chapter fi-om the Psalms with a 
most copious and pertinent comment upon its several verses. 
A second h3rmn, Mr. Spurgeon distinctly heard in the singing 
of it, — a chapter from the New Testament with comments as 
before, — and then the sermon closing with the benediction ; 
the sermon very masterly and particularly strengthened in its 
character by its extempore and improvised composition. It 
was powerful in its argument, new and ingenious in its theory, 
and at times very eloquent in language, — the whole set off and 
fortified by a fine, clear elocution and an excellent voice, — 
though in regard to this, — ^the voice, — I have heard a better. I 
thought, perhaps, that a slight cold may have reduced its com- 
pass and made it occasionally a little husky. 

We came away with a most favorable impression of the 
preacher. He is a man of unquestioned genius, — earnest, 
bold and true in his vocation, and is, I doubt not, doing a 
great deal of good. He is utterly free fi'om rant, fi-om false 
pretensions, from the tricks of the stage, or those devices by 
which a charlatan is wont to pursue popular applause. I was 
most agreeably disappointed, as I went to hear him with some 
fancy that I should find an actor of a good deal of skill, but 
without honesty or truth. I found a man of great power, de- 
votion and well-deserved authority over the minds of an intel- 
ligent and eager congregation, which numbered its thousands 
to the hundreds of the other congregations of the city. 

Wednesday^ yuiu^ 22, 1868. — On board the Kranprinzessin 
Louise at twelve — a fine boat— quite a crowd of passengers. A 
pleasant day and a delightful sail out of the harbor and along 
the Danish coast, passing Elsinore about five o'clock. This is 
an old castle and fortress on a projecting point of land, with a 
broad seaward view. The castle has some resemblance to 
the Escurial near Madrid. The sea through the Categat has 
l^een very smooth, and we get on well. The dinner is at two, 
and supper about seven, — the service very clean and neat. At 
eleven, being still daylight, I go to my berth from which I get up 
at two in the morning to look at Gotheborg, where we have stop- 
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ped to land passengers, freight, etc., and to take in a new supply 
of both. One half of our complement go ashore here. We re- 
main till three, all the time broad daylight This city has a fine, 
thriving appearance from the water. The anchorage or har- 
bor extends along the shore line for a mile, and many ships 
are moored here. The buildings in view are of the best and 
most substantial kind. Back of the town and quite near, are 
rocky mountains, and the country beyond is covered with for- 
est I retire again to my berth at three, — the sky in the north- 
east being ruddy with the rising sun, — and soon get to sleep. 
We are now in the Skager Rack, an open sea which is very 
rough. Everybody is sick except myself and a few other good 
sailors. Poor E. and M. are in dreadful grief. I sleep till 

nine, when I come on deck and find Mr. and Mrs. B there 

very doleful. The weather has changed and we have a harsh 
wind with rain, — making the deck uncomfortable, while the 
saloon is still worse with the moans and groans and other un- 
nameable irregularities of the wretched men and women who are 
stretched out on the sofas. About six or seven in the evening 
we enter the Christiana Fiord, stopping first at Fredericksvern, 
at the entrance, and in our progress up the Fiord at Sandesund 
Tonsberg, Moss and other villages. The scenery is exquisite 
— a long bay studded with islands, and the shores presenting 
every variety of landscape which the alternation of mountains, 
cliffs, rocky ledges, thick and luxuriant forests, cultivated fields 
and neat and comfortable farm-houses, could create. I am 
struck with the general resemblance I find between this coun- 
try and our own northern or New England sea-coast Though 
the weather is still harsh, with cold wind and occasional show- 
ers, the sea of the Fiord is smooth, and allows sick companions 
to get on their feet again. We have taken in and put down at 
the several landings, numbers of the inhabitants, which gives 
us a fair specimen of the people resident here. It is quite 
curious to observe how much, in general appearance, costume, 
manners and deportment, they are like our own people. They 
di&r but little in this casual observation of them from the 
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travelling parties we generally notice entering and leaving the 
steamers at the towns on the North River. 

StockJiolmy Friday y yuly 3, 1868. — A very hot day. Quite 
equal in its summery character to this day in Baltimore. At 
twelve, we set off on a tour of sight-seeing, and spent the day till 
three, at the Museum of Northern Antiquities, — the Gallery of 
Sculpture and Casts, and the Picture Gallery — all in the same 
building. The museum is very interesting for its series of relics 
belonging to the earliest period and to the successive ages up 
to the present. This includes a fine collection of armor and 
weapons of war, many- of them belonging to Gustavus Wasa, 
Gustavus Adolphus, Charles XII. and others ; and also an ad- 
mirably arranged cabinet of coins and medals of all countries. 
We dine at four, and at six drive to the Mosebacke, where we 
have a fine view of the city ; after this to the Deer Park, a beauti- 
ftil woodland in which is the little palace of the Queen Dowager. 
As we come near this palace we observe a crowd of persons in 
the rear of the mansion where a band of music is playing some 
fine tunes. We get out of the carriage and walk to the spot, and 
are surprised to find ourselves in the presence of a party of ladies 
and gentlemen, who are sitting on the gravel walk and esplanade, 
upon which this firont of the palace opens, and apparently taking 
coffee. This party, some fifteen or twenty in number, we are in- 
formed, is the royal family. — ^The King, Queen, the Dowager 
Queen, the Princess, and a number of other ladies and ge"htlemen 
belonging to the Court, all of whom had just come from dinner 
in the palace. We remark the easy and unpretending charac- 
ter of their reunion, and the simple style of their dress, differing 
nothing from any ordinary assemblage of a private party in the 
country, without insignia of rank, or indeed any thing to distin- 
guish them from the klite society of the city. We are struck, 
too, by the freedom with which they exhibit themselves to the 
observation, and almost to the contact of the casual crowd, 
who had gathered around to hear the music. This free and 
unostentatious deportment of the royal family is in keeping 
with the general habit of Swedish society, as well as that of 
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Norway and Denmark. These northern nations, I learn from 
persons qualified to speak of them, are notably simple and un- 
affected in their forms of life and association, — plain but neat 
in dress, sociable with each other through all grades of society, 
and largely exempt from the spirit of castj. In fact they are a 
free people with a just and dignified appreciation of their free- 
dom. They strike me, as an honest, good people. They are 
industrious, and, therefore, very comfortable in their conditions 
of life. I see but little beggary, and find that the cities 
abound in useful public institutions. Another remark I have 
to make is, that their cities are generally exceedingly neat and 
beautiful, with fine buildings and superb parks. These obser- 
vations apply to nearly all the cities we have visited since leav- 
ing Cologne. I set a great deal of this characteristic down to 
the predominance of the Protestant faith, which seems to have 
diffused a higher morale and a more general recognition of duty 
in the sense of culture and industrious pursuits of the arts ot 
life. 

Sunday y yuly 4, 1868. — ^Very hot day. At breakfast we 

meet Col. R and his wife and her sister, whom we had met 

last winter in Rome. They are just from St Petersburgh. 

Mr. N y an American gentleman residing here, — he is a New 

Yorker and married a daughter of Grinnell, — comes to intro- 
duce himself, and tells me that the Americans now in Stock- 
holm propose to dine to-day at the Hapbacker, and he invites 
me to join in the celebration, which we agree to do. We em- 
ploy the morning in visiting the Royal Palace, which we find 
very superb. Then to the old church near to it, where we see 
the tomb of Gustavus Adolphus, — a very interesting memorial 
of a great man. Here is also the tomb of Charles XII., and a 
large number of sovereigns of inferior note, — surrounded ap- 
parently by their old courtiers, knights and squires of high de- 
gree, of all of which sights the guide-books here are full. At 
seven we drive to the Hapbacker for our dinner. Here we 
find a restaurant prettily situated on the margin of the Deer 
Park. The rooms appropriated to us are spacious, and a Swed- 
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ish friend of our country has supplied us with a portrait ot 
Washington, which we find looking over the dinner-table from 
the shelter of our national flag. Our company, — ladies and gen- 
tlemen in equal numbers, — amounts to fourteen, among whom 

we have Col. and Mrs. R , and her sister Miss Harris ; a 

Mr. and Mrs. S , from Ohio, I think ; Mr. N , Mr. P ^ 

the United States Consul, Col. L. J , Mr. C , Mr. P , 

and a Swedish gentleman whose name sounds like Overbeck. 

We have also F K , of Providence, and Miss K , 

his sister, and one or two others I cannot name, besides E., M., 
and myself. I think we began with fourteen and increased 
our number some three or four before the evening was spent 
The whole affair was quite improvised and suddenly got up by 
Mr. N , who ordered the dinner. He requests me to pre- 
side, which I consent to do. 

Our dinner is delicious. I have seldom seen a better on 
such an occasion, — good dishes and admirable wine. In due 
time I make a little speech, and offer a toast to our " country," 
with an appropriate sentiment This sets the tide of convivial 
humor flowing, and we have in succession a number of toasts 
and efforts at speech-making, — and the day goes off pleasantly, 
not without some vivid exhibitions of the taking qualities of 
our wines. We get back to our hotel about eleven, all the 
better for our good cheer and pleasant memories of the day. 
Our country has a hold upon the affections which can only be 
fully estimated by those who are called to remember it in a 
foreign land. 

Friday y July lo, i868. — A very hot morning. We leave 
Wyborg at 8, with a large addition to our passengers. Just 
below Wyborg, we pass the Russian fleet of Monitors and 
Ironclads which are gathered in a small bay near Strouthein, 
I think it is called. A pleasant run of four hours more brings 
us into a full view of Cronstadt, which presents a large show 
of vessels of war in the docks, and a grim circle of batteries 
around the town, that stretches a mile along the island shore. 
Two hours later we enter the Neva and have our first sight erf 
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the long perspective of St. Petersburgh, with its stately palaces 
and public buildings rising above the level water line, and its 
rich gilded domes and spires flashing back the rays of the 
evening sun like constellations of fire. We glide beautifully 
into the broad highway of the river where it divides the city, 
and, running a long space between the opposite ranges of 
shipping that line the solid quays of the river we come to our 
mooring nearly as high up as the Admiralty, when our voyage 
of four days is brought to an end. AVe find a man at the land- 
ing to tell us that we have rooms at the Hotel de France. 
Here we take leave of our friendly Captain Nerstrom, — pay 
the servants, who have been very attentive to make us com- 
fortable during the voyage and part with compagnon de voyage^ 
several of whom we have found very kind, but whose names 
we have never learnt. The Kings go to Miss Benson's, an En- 
glish House on the Quai Anglaise, and we drive off to our ho- 
tel, where we find a suite of large and well-furnished apart- 
ments, drawing-room, dining-room and four chambers, for 
which we are to pay twelve rubles a day. The ruble is, I be- 
lieve, about 65 cents of our money. 

Saturday^ July 11, 1868. — ^This is a f^te day here in St. 
Petersburgh — the fete of Peter and Paul, and we are told there 
is to be something worth seeing at St. Isaac's. So we go there 
at eleven. The building is of granite, with a gorgeous dome, ap- 
parently of polished brass, but, as I learn, gilded at the cost 
of a million of rubles. It is like all these Greek churches, — 
in the shape of the Greek cross,— very large, occupying a 
great square, and built of dark stone, with porticos, friezes, 
and a circular colonnade around the dome, of porphyry. The 
whole exterior is loaded with statuary. There is a crowd go- 
ing in and out, — ^mostly men^ I observe. Peasants, soldiers, 
mechanics and people of higher degree. It is very odd, — this 
Greek form of worship, — to one who has never seen it before. 
The service is a continued series of chants, splendidly per- 
formed by boys, and bontralto singers of more age, without or- 
gan or other instrumental accompaniment There is an occa- 
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sional interpolation of a prayer, or something in prose, by the 
priest. I'he dresses are magnificent and the Church gorgeous 
with gold and paintings, beyond any thing I have ever seen. 
There are wonderful pillars, large and tall, one each side of 
the screen which conceals the altar, six in number, of rich mal- 
akite, and two of lapis lazuli. The money laid out here is an 
incredible sum. There are no seats or pews, and the worship 
of the congregation seems to consist in a never-ceasing repeti- 
tion of quick and laborious bows, with rapid crossings on the 
breast and face, and prostration on the pavement touching the 
floor with the forehead. This is constantly repeated in the 
most energetic way. I notice some well-dressed females, — la- 
dies I should call them, — ^\^'ho have gone down to the ground 
five times in rapid reiteration, without a moment's interval, 
and looking over the crowd from where I stand, I am sure I 
could count fifty who are going through this exercise at the 
same moment, while the service at the altar — or the screen, for 
the altar in the Greek church is screened from the public 
iriew — is heard only in a succession of chants. What is re- 
markable here, in contrast with Rome, is that the church is 
filled with men^ who appear extremely devout and earnest. In 
Rome, on the contrary, the men seem to be, and I believe are, 
nine out of ten, perfect infidels to the Roman faith. The 
clergy of the Greek church are allowed to marry. They are 
therefore neither so egotistic as the Roman priests, nor so in- 
accessible to the influences of human sympathy. They are, I 
am told, altogether superior to the priesthood of Rome, — good 
pastors, kind men, and honest teachers, — which the predomi- 
nant class of the priests of Rome certainly are not. I walk 
all through the church during the service, and observe many 
small shrines, with pictures of the Madonna, before which 
there are clusters of thin and meagre wax candles, which are 
burning and dripping and flaring away in rapid consumption, 
but not too rapid for the eager supply, which is furnished by 
offerings from the crowd who purchase them fi^om two or three 
depositories or places of sale conveniently established within 
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the Church. Before these shrines the same bowing, crossing 
and prostration, which I have noticed in the larger service, are 
going on, all the time from numbers of zealous worshippers. 
We get away from this scene soon after twelve and drive 
to the quiet cathedral of Kazan, where we see a smaller at- 
tendance, but equal earnestness of worship. Thence to the 
church of St. Peter and Paul, where we find the tombs of the 
reigning family firom Peter the Great down to the late Empe- 
ror Nicholas and several of his family. These tombs are of 
milk white marble, highly polished, and each having a bright 
fresh-gilded cross upon the upper slab. Almost every tomb 
is decorated with bouquets of flowers deposited apparently 
within a few days, and the whole exhibition is one of extreme 
neatness and decency of arrangement. This church seems to 
be under the special guardianship of a military post hard by, 
and at every lum we find ourselves in the presence of old sol- 
diers who are posted as sentinels, or put on duty as guides to 
conduct the visitors, of which there seems to be many, to the 
different objects of interest it contains. The pomp of these 
tombs, the careful preservation of personal- relics belonging to 
the deceased which are here exhibited, the shrines constructed 
with especial reference to the memory of the dead, — indeed 
the whole aspect of the church, — seem almost to amount to a 
deification of the royal family, somewhat like that of ancient 
Rome. In driving from this church we halt at the gate of the 
Winter Garden, — that next the River, — where a shrine is 
built, — a beautiful little chapel, — to commemorate the escape 
of the present Emperor from the attempt of a peasant to take 
his life. Here we observe an almost constant succession of 
worshippers in the crowd who pass this spot, the greater num- 
ber of whom stop to make the crossings, the bows, and many 
of them the prostrations which we have seen in the church. 
The Czar is popular with his subjects, and notwithstanding the 
cruel injustice of his treatment of Poland, he is said to be an 
amiable gentleman and has certainly illustrated his reign by 
noble acts of statesmanship; — in the emancipation of the 
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Serfs, in the encouragement of popular education, and in a lib- 
eral zeal for the improvement of the moral and political con- 
dition of his people. 

Leaving the garden and this shrine, we drive to the cottage 
of Peter the Great, — a little log-hut of three or four small rooms, 
— situated on the banks of the Neva, and said to be the first 
house built in St. Petersburgh. Here is exhibited his working 
tools, writing-desk and furniture, all of the simplest kind. 
Outside of the cottage is a boat built by Peter himself, which 
he was accustomed to use on the river. The cottage is now 
converted into a little chapel, with its altar and priest, and 
here are crowds of people, to-day, — men, women and children, 
making their orisons with the same gesticulation that we have 
observed everywhere else. 

Sunday, jfuly 12, 1868. — ^\Ve go to the English church, a 
beautiful room in one of the old palaces rented by the English 
Factory here. Service by a regular established, and, I am 
told, well paid clergyman. I am struck at the change of date 
in the office of the day, which I have, for the first time re 
marked ; the psalm is of the 30th day of the month. The Cal- 
endar in Russia is unchanged, and the dates are reckoned in 
the old style. This, therefore, is the 3oth of June here in St 
Petersburgh. 

The congregation to-day is not large, and the sermon rather 
dull. After this we visit the Winter Palace. To-day is one 
of the few days in which it is open to the public. AVe spend 
two hours going through it. I will not describe it further than 
to say that it has eight hundred rooms and is gorgeous with 
gold and malakite and lapis lazuli, with bijouterie and objects 
of virtu, with pictures and statues, with flowers and fountains 
beyond any conception by one who has never seen it. It strikes 
me as one of those great absurdities which custom has com- 
mended to the toleration and even to the respect of the world, 
— an exhibition of the vanity which is engendered by wealth and 
irresponsible power, and which is considered not only pardon- 
able but meritorious in monarchs. 
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Monday, jfuly 13, 1868. — We spent a large part of to-day in 
visiting the Hermitage, which is open from ten till three. This 
is eminently imperial in its character and is a most gorgeous 
and magnificent contribution to the improvement of art. The 
Hermitage is an immense palace, full of statuary, paintings, 
curious relics of the past in jewelry, furniture, coins and medals 
and things indescribable belonging to the illustration of histo- 
ry, — forming a museum of the richest kind in Europe. The 
collection of paintings is very large and very choice and ar- 
ranged with singular neatness and adaptation to study. Mur- 
ray gives so full a description of these paintings and indeed of 
the whole contents of the Hermitage, as to leave nothing to be 
said to give an idea of the value and beauty of the collection. 

Tuesday, July 14. — I call this morning on Mr. Casslus M. 
Clay, our minister, and sit with him an hour, and in the even- 
ing about seven, he makes us a visit at our hotel, and takes 
me on a drive with him to " The Islands," — a favorite resort 
for the fashion of the city on summer afternoons. This drive 
extends to the jflirther end of the Island Telagin, — about five 
miles, passing along a road embellished with beautiful villas 
and palaces, and through a fine park, pleasantly diversified 
with little lakes or ponds. Numbers of carriages are driving 
to the same destination. We halt at the fiirther limit of our 
course, amid quite a crowd of the pleasure seeking inhabitants 

of the city. Here we meet Mr. W , formerly of Baltimore, 

to whom Mr. Clay introduces me. We had passed his house 
on our drive, — a very pretty villa on the roadside, about three 
or four miles firom town. At this villa, as we drove by, — Mr. 

C called my attention to a gentleman sitting on the lawn 

in front of the house, who he said, was Mr. L , of Baltimore. 

Mr. W now informs me that this is Osmun L , son 

of my friend J. H. B. L., and who has been with him here in 
St. Petersburgh, for some six months or more. 

Mr. Clay, having some engagement to spend the evening 

with Mr. W , begs me to drive back alone in his carriage, 

which I do, conducted to my lodgings by a chasseur, who is 
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seated on the box with the coachman, very conspicuous for his 
chapeau and tufts of various feathers, and rather striking military 
uniform and air. This chasseur decoration being, I observe, 
somewhat characteristic of the more pretentious members of 
European diplomacy. 

Thursday^ yuly i6. — Yesterday E. and M., after an hour in 
the Hermitage, made a visit by the steamer to Peterhoff, and 
returned after about three hours there, by the railroad, reach- 
ing the hotel between seven and eight. I did not go as the wind 
was high and cold, and I was not very well. According to the 
account they gave of the palace and grounds there, the Imperial 
magnificence of this summer residence must exceed even that 
of the Winter Palace in town. To-day we all set out at one 
o'clock, to visit Tzarskoe Selo, by the railroad, and arrive in three 
quarters of an hour. Take a carriage and drive to the palace. 
Unluckily the Emperor arrived here this morning, and we are 
told that we cannot gain admittance while he is in the palace. 
This is a great disappointment, as Tzarskoe Selo is one of the 
wonders of the world for its magnificence, and, I might add, 
for its folly. We, however, have a good drive through the vil- 
lage, which is a pattern of rectangular propriety, and through 
garden begirt villas, and are even allowed to enter the sacred 
precincts of the grand court-yard of the palace, which is about 
two hundred yards long, very bizarre and grotesque in its archi- 
tecture, and very grand in its show of splendor or rather in 
the relics it has of an ancient magnificence. Its front is cov- 
ered with dark looking bronze-like ornaments, which the his- 
tory of the palace says were once covered with gold, but of 
which the gilding has worn away and never been repaired. 
For a full account of this palace and its splendor, see Murray, 
who dwells with a sort of typographical rapture upon the de- 
tails of its wonderful wealth. 

After passing along the whole fi-ont and making our exit 
at the opposite gate, we enter the great park, where we drive 
for more than an hour, visiting the armory or museum of war- 
like equipage, — ^which, by the by, is very beautifiil,— and, after 
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this the monument of the Princess Alexandrina in the park, 
and then the farm-house : — and finally we come to a halt at the 
station, where we find a buffet and get some refreshments. At 
five we take the train and get back to St. Petersburgh in time 
to dine a little after six. Frederick King and his sister come 
up in the evening and spend the evening with us, and we ap- 
point to-morrow to set out with them on our route to Moscow. 

MoscoWy yuly 20, 1868. — ^We got up for a cup of tea at eight, 
in order to reach the great cathedral of the Kremlin at nine, to 
witness the celebration of the F^te of the Virgin of Kazan, 
which is held to-day. We arrive in time to hear mass and see 
the extraordinary devotion of the people in the church, and, 
after this, the procession from the cathedral to the church of 
Kazan outside of the Sacred Gate, — of the Metropolitan and 
the whole Hierarchy of Moscow. There are some hundred of 
these venerables in magnificent array, — ^many in vestments 
covered with pearls and precious stones, and followed by some 
fifty great heavy standards of pure gold or silver with the 
painted figures of saints; — these standards so massive and 
heavy that three stout men stagger under the weight of each. 
All these form a procession from the Cathedral to the Kazan, 
which winds its way through an enormous crowd of eager vota- 
ries who are gesticulating with bows and crossings in a man- 
ner that an ignorant spectator might imagine to be a conta- 
gious and universal frenzy. The sun shines with intense fervor 
on this crowd, — but everybody is bareheaded, and the greater 
number of men and women enthusiastically devout This 
Greek or Russian church seems to inspire an intensity of relig- 
ious devotion greatly above any thing I have seen at Rome. 
Here the mm are not less earnest or numerous than the wo- 
men, and it is impossible to doubt the sincerity of such wor- 
shippers, a point in which they very significantly differ from 
the crowds who are found in the churches at Rome. 

The procession here to-day, — notwithstanding the richness 
of its apparel and accompaniments, makes no other impression 
upon me, than that of an unmeaning and vain display of church 
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milliner}', — which, measured by the rules and teachings of the 

gospel, or even by the judgment of a manly common sense, I 

can only regard as a tawdry pageant. There is something 

frivolous and puerile in the best of these displays, as I have 

seen them in Rome and elsewhere, — but here, this is even 

worse, from the singular variety and diversity of vestment, and 

the motley character of the crowd by which it is surrounded. 
♦ ♦♦♦♦♦♦ 

Moscow^ yuly z^th^ 1868. — We drive to the Monastery of 
Simonoff, about five miles out of town. It is a very curious old 
establishment of the 14th century, — famous for its connection 
^ith Russian History. It has six churches within the walls, 
quaint, parti-colored, garish with bright paint, and full of gild- 
ed domes, belfries and towers. These are all surrounded by a 
high wall that has the air of a fortification. We are shown 
through this pile of buildings by the Superior, who wears the 
square black cap and gown of a bishop. He is a kind, genial 
old monk, who takes great pleasm*e and pride in showing us aJl 
the wonders of the monastery, — the enormous gilded screens 
in the numberless chapels, — the shrines, the rude paintings, 
the pictures of the thousand saints, in which the Greek Church 
abounds. He shows us the vestments, old and new, with their 
incredible wealth of gold embroidery, jewels and precious 
stones, and with these, the golden bound copies of the Gospels, 
the Missals, and other sacred books, with beautifiilly painted 
or enamelled figures on the cover. On his opening one of 
these volumes for our inspection, I perceive it is printed ih the 
Russian characters and language, and I make out to read two 
or three words which so delights our venerable guide, that he 
pats me affectionately on the head and then Itisses me. I find 
I grow more and more in favor as wfe continue our intercourse, 
and he repeats the kissing half a dozen times before we are 
through. Just before we part I delight him by showing Off a 
little more of my very little Russian, in asking him his name, 
" kak vass zavoot," to which he replies, " Melchisideck." He 
conducts us to the kitchen and refectory where he orders us a 
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glas^of beer, and after drinking his health, I say to him, " Spas- 
seebo," which, I believe, is a kind of religious salutation, some- 
thing like " Pax Vobiscum." This brings me another kiss on 
the pheek. Then, following him to a chamber in the monas- 
tery, which was once the lodging of the Emperor Alexis, I be- 
lieve, — we take our leave with a shake of hands all around, — 
our valet de place, Victor, who has been in our service through 
our whole visit to Moscow, gives our friend, the Bishop, a ruble, 
as the established fee for the privileges we have had, — ^which, I 
hope, goes to some purpose of charity. We get into our car- 
riage and drive away, remarking very kindly, the quiet, simple 
and humble demeanor of the old monk of Simonoff. 

*^0 ^0 ^k ^k ^9 i^^ 

^P ^P ^^ ^^ •P ^* 

We spent an hour or two before starting on this last expe- 
dition to the monastery, in the exploration of the famous Treas- 
ury of the Palace, of which no description I have time to write 
here can give any just idea. There is a great deal about it in 
the Guide BQoks,-^but even they, in their account, come short 
of the mass of strange sights which this museum of wonders 
presents. The wealth accumulated there is not to be computed 
at less than many millions, and the curious forms in which it is 
invested, more resemble the fables of the Arabian Nights 
than any thing real, except to those who have visited these great 
chambers. The cbUection is composed in great part of the 
tributes which, in the guise of presents, have been made to the 
Homanoff family. These presents are, in great part, Ori- * 
enta}, though mingled with grand offerings from Christian Sov- 
ereigns. There iare crowns aiid sceptres, jewels, plate of rich- 
est gold and silver, weapons, horse equipments, massive stat- 
uary in the precious metals, and wonderful works in glass, in 
crystal and in the rarest minerals, that altogether constitute a 
treasury which: suggests the thought of an accumulation of 
wealth tha^. better spent, might make generations happy, but 
which here oidy testifies to a wicked luxury. 

St Fd^shMrghy July 22, 1S68.— I go with E. and M. to 
visit the Imperii Library here, to which I have a special ad- 
18 
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robsion, obtained for me in my absence by Meyborne, our val- 
et de place, who has been magnifying roe to the authorities. 
Mr. V. Sobolstichikofi^ the Librarian, roeets us at our entrance, 
and is exceedingly kind and attentive in opening to us all the 
treasures of the establishment Before parting he gives me his 
card, and a pamphlet he has written on a censorious attack 
made upon him by the " London Athenaeum," a few years ago. 
This library is very large, containing some five hundred thou- 
sand volumes, and is beautifully arranged in a manner to make 
it singularly accessible to the student in any department of 
learning. The Librarian takes great pains to explain to me 
his system of cataloguing, which seems to be very perfect We 
have great pleasure in looking at the manuscripts which are 
very numerous and rich, and in regard to Oriental literature 
the collection is unrivalled. 

Wiesbaden, August, 1868. — Our time has passed pleasant- 
ly. The town is pretty, abounding in shops, book-stores, ho- 
tels, and all the means of amusement for idle visitors. There 
is a large crowd of these just now, filling every hotel. A thea- 
tre is open every evening, and the gambling-tables, at the Kur- 
saal, are driving an immense business with the men and women 
that cluster round it from morning to night, — a spectacle 
which only loses its disgrace in its disgusting popularity! Four 
of these tables, two of Rouge et Noir, and two of Roulette, are 
in constant play from eleven in the morning until eleven at 
night The apartments in which they are kept are splendid as 
the gala rooms of a Palace. A dozen attendants in conspicu- 
ous liveries are always at hand for the service of the visitors. 
The most perfect order and decorum are maintained every- 
where in this large establishment, and the utmost fairness in 
the management of the tables and the conduct of the games is 
observed. Nothing could be better in the administration of so 
mean a function. There is something so unusual to us Amer- 
icans, so strangely incongruous with our idea of profMiety, in 
fact so incredible until we see it, in^ this promiscuous assem* 
blage of men and women, young wives and young maidens 
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grouped around a gaming-table ; some sitting, others standing, 
from hour to hour, all day long, intent upon this shabby pur- 
suit of gain ; — that we can hardly believe there are respectable 
people of good society and of tolerable morals. Yet here we 
see princesses, duchesses and all sorts of people, even to the 
notabilities, and, still lower, the ^/^notabilities of the demi- 
mondey — ^jammed elbow to elbow, and in ranks two and three 
deep all round the table, in a vicious circle^ where honest and 
dishonest, rude and polished, high and low of both sexes, con- 
gregate upon equal terms, under the inspection of a sharp po- 
lice, ever on the alert to detect roguery. 

There is no conversation ; — not a smile on any face. A sin- 
gular monotony reigns over the scene. Every one seems to be 
swayed by the same passion, absorbed by the same thoughts, 
and impressed with the same conviction that their business re- 
quires constant and keen attention and profound silence. All 
day long they hear nothing but that low, murmured profession- 
al direction, which incessantiy recurs like a measured refrain, 
uttered by the Tailleur, in French, " Messieurs faites votre 
jeiL" Then, after a brief interval, " Le jeu est fait ; rien ne va 
plus." These few words are followed by the same monotonous 
recurrence of the raking in of the moneys won by the table, and 
the flinging out of coin to the fortunate player who has gained 
his stake. We, the bystanders, are struck with admiration at 
the expertness of the croupiers in performing this complicated 
duty, and reflect how true it is that "practice makes perfect" 
The brief and smothered ring of the florins and napoleons, as 
they fall upon the green cloth, and the low racket of the rakes 
that bring the handfuls of coin to the bank, only seem to meas- 
ure the silence that prevails throughout these splendid saloons. 

The oddity and the interest of this scene for a while gave 
it some attraction for me, but this soon wore out, and I found 
but little amusement in repeating my visit to the tables. 

But we have a splendid resource in our drives through the 
neighborhood, and in lounging through the shops of the town. 
The grounds of the Kursaal, too, are very pretty, and the 
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crowds that assemble there every evening to take their coffee, 
and hear the music of the band, which is very fine, have a 
cheerful aspect, which, to my eye, is much enhanced by the 
enjoyment these people manifest in this German out-of-door 
form of social gathering, — so little known to us at home. 

We have formed here some pleasant chance acquaintances. 

Hamburg^ August^ lo, 1868. — The occupations and amuse- 
ments of the place are monotonous in routine, though not with- 
out attraction. The grounds are very beautifully laid out and 
embellished with fine grass-plots, rich flowers and magnificent 
trees. The company is large and makes a pleasant display in 
the morning at the Springs ; the music which we have there 
from six till nine, and again in the evening at the grounds of the 
Kursaal, is excellent, and the gaming-tables as full and as 
earnestly occupied as if they were not only the most fascina- 
ting, but also the most virtuous centres of social life. We have 
dined several times at the table d^hote of the Kursaal, where 
the menue is very good, but where there is the strangest gather- 
ing of individuals that one may meet in any part of Europe. 
The whole gamut of morals, from the base to the top of the 
scale, has its responsive notes repeated over and over in the 
medley presented by the association of the table ; and it is 
amusing to see what a general varnish of gentility pervades 
the assemblage and runs down the very different materials to 
an apparent equality of virtue. 

^ Hamburg^ August, 16, 1868. — At two o'clock to-day the 
King of Prussia arrived, and had a bustling if not a brilliant 
reception from the town. The streets are hung with enormous 
long flags, — ^black and white, — the Prussian colors-^very ugly. 
There is a splendid band which, I believe, is sent from Berlin, 
and at the station a company of girls ranging on womanhood, 
— about one hundred, dressed in white, with light blue scarfs, 
were assembled to sing a welcome and scatter flowers, or pre- 
sent bouquets to the king, — a ceremony which, I learn, his 
majesty disappointed by giving them the slip and hurrying off 
in his carriage before the greeting could be made. He was 
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not aware, I suppose, of what was intended, and so frustrated 
the plan of the little drama. We got a position in the window 
of Mr. and Mrs. Killoughby's apartments on the Louisen 
Strasse, and saw the king and his suite drive rapidly up from 
the station, and through the bannered and tapestried arch erect- 
ed across the street, at a swinging trot, whicli carried him past 
our window in a few seconds, — and after a while, at some dis- 
tance behind, we saw the troops of discomfited virgins, hasten- 
ing as fast as the dense mass of followers would allow, in the 
direction of the palace to which the king had driven. The 
heat of the day was intense, and the luckless maidens were 
forced to endure its fervor unbonneted, and without even a fan 
to make a shadow. The king was dressed in the Prussian 
uniform, with the spiked and glittering helmet of the infantry, 
and looked the most jocund and good-natured of kings, as he 
returned the salutation of the crowd. The affair was soon over, 
and struck me as rather disproportioned in its brevity to the 
magnitude of the preparations. 

Homhurgy August 22, 1868. — E. and I do not fail to make 
our visit every morning to the spring. We go about seven, 
and remain long enough to get bade to breakfast at nine. We 
are now at the height of the season, and find our morning 
exercises very pleasant as well as healthful. The oddity of 
the display on the promenade and around the springs increases 
with the growth of the crowd in which we have every type of 
fashionable life, as that is understood to belong to the Ger- 
man "Bad." Bad enough some of it is. In the populous 
tide that ebbs and flows through the long strait between the 
Elizabeth and the Kaiser, I remark every morning, among 
many notables, a very tall figure, littie less, I should say, than 
seven feet, which I am told, is that of a Russian prince. He 
is attended by an inseparable companion, a delicate, slight, 
rather pretty woman enveloped in queer wrappings, who keeps 
pace with his long step, by a mincing trot upon a pair of high 
and sharp heeled shoes. I see the same figures in the evening 
in the gambling-room of the Kursaal — she, then, in splendidly 
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rich costume. The scandal of the place says he has left a 
wife somewhere, and that the little figure that follows him like 
a pet dog, is an actress. How many cases of this kind are 
in the public eye here I can't guess, but this is not a solitary 
one. Notwithstanding the report, the tall gentleman may not 
be a prince, nor the little mignon on the high heels an actress ; 
but the common belief in the fact, and the nonchalance with 
which it is mentioned, and still more, the little comment made 
upon it, I think more worthy of note as an index to the prev- 
alent ethics of this part of the world. 

We have another prominent figure that occupies — ^to use a 
phrase not altogether original — " d considerable space in the 
public eye" — a jolly, bluff middle-aged bachelor, tall and 
stout, with a partially bald head, on which he wears a stiff 
semi-spherical drab hat ; a sandy moustache and whisker, and 
a good-natured intelligent face. He is generally dressed in a 
light gray sack and gray trousers, loose, and consulting com- 
fort at the expense of show. His walk is firm and brisk, 
with the step and partial swagger of a boy, and very often in 
companionship with a succession of friends or acquaintances 
who seem to seek his society, and with whom, as I detect in 
his conversation while he passes by, he speaks alternately in 
English, French or German, apparently with equal fluency in 
all. Most frequently we see him with one or more pretty 
women, — some of them of high quality and very aristocratic 
bearing, — some not so obviously remarkable on this score. . 
This is the Duke of Cambridge, who, I believe, is an Juibitut 
of this place. He was here last summer, and has been this 
season ever since our arrival. He has a cortege, or bevy of 
rather common looking lords, — chiefly English, — ^who seem 
to attend him and take their turn in the walk. This morning 
we saw him, very kindly I thought, devoting himself to the 
entertainment of his brother-in-law, that poor Grand Duke of 
Mecklenberg-Strelitz, who is blind, and who has just arrived 
to spend a part of the summer here, as he did last year. 

The Duchess of Montrose is another of our present ce- 
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lebrities — ^now a stout and ruddy complexioned woman, very 
different from the languishing, luxurious and capricious lady 
we saw on the little steamer on Loch Lomond twelve years 
ago. 

Homhurgy Friday^ Sept., 13, 1868. — Two weeks more at 
Homburg. I have drank the waters regularly with great 
benefit These Springs are exceedingly valuable, almost equal 
to our Saratoga. I wish our Saratoga could boast of the same 
beautiful embellishments — and had the same arrangements for 
furnishing apartments and restaurants to visitors. The grounds 
are superb in grass, foliage and flowers. The Kursaal is 
magnificent, — the finest, it is said in Europe, — and the gam- 
bling is carried on in the most sumptuous and most decorous 
and luxurious st}'le. We have a host of grandees here in ex- 
isting and mediatized princes and all the suite and following 
of the hai4te noblesse, I note among the loungers and peripa- 
tetics of the Springs every morning, — ^that poor fellow, the 
Duke of Mecklenberg-Strelitz, who is stone blind ; an ami- 
able and simple gentleman who shows a most noble submission 
to the severe affliction cast upon him. Here is also the bluff" 
and rather sturdy and rough looking Duke of Cambridge. 
The Duke of Manchester is also on the promenade in a kind 
of tunic of brown velvet, — rather dandyish and below the 
standard of a man of his rank, — if in fact, — ^which I do not 
see — this matter of rank has any standard. This duke does 
not strike me by his dukely quality, and I suppose is not much 
more than a quiet, ordinary man of no pretension to talent. 
His wife, the duchess, is here, and very pretty she is. We 
have a dozen others of these gods and goddesses of the upper 
sphere, whose names I do not remember — and there is the 
most extraordinary collection of ugly women— especially Ger- 
man, that I have ever met 

THE END. 
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in the U. S. Frigate Franklin. By J. E. Montgomery. With forty 
illustrations by Nast, Perkins, and Warren. Royal 8vo. (Published for Sub- 
scribers.) Cloth extra, gilt, $7. 

*^* A very few copies of this handsome volume remain for sale. 

HAWTHORNE. Notes on England and Italy. By Mrs. Haw- 
thorne (wife of the Novelist). Tliird edition, i2mo, cloth, $2; half 
calf, $4. 

^ Of Mrs. Hawthorne's charming "Notes on England and Italy" both English and American 
critics have said much in praise. We quote specimens : — 

"The author exhibits a freshness in manner, a pure «impUdty of style, a thoughtful observa- 
tion of facts, and a graphic power of description." — Philadelphia Press. 

" It is evi(*cnt that the spirit of Hawthome'3 genius has in some measure enshrouded bis wile^ 
and lent a bnjjht lustre to her own thoughts." — Syracuse yourtial. 

" One of the most delightful books of travel that have come imder our notioe." ^lyarusiep 

"Hie grace and tenderness of the author of the ' Scarlet Letter' is discemable In it* iiftges.**- 
London Saturday Review. 



TRAVELS. 



IRVINO'S ALHAMBRA. A Residence in the celebrated Moorish 
Palace, the ** Alhambra ; " with the Historical and Romantic 
Legends connected therewith. By Washington Irving. i2mo. Knicker- 
bocker Edition, doth, gilt top, $2.50. Sunnyside Edition, cloth, $2.25. RivT- 
tide Edition, cloth, $1.75. People's Edition, $1.25. 

"Yhc beautiful 'Spanish Sketch-Book.* the 'Alhambra.' »^1V. H. Preseott, 

** On the whole, we consider the work before us equal in literavy value to any of the others of 
d>e same diss, witli the exception of the ' Sketch -Book, and we should not be surprised if it were 
read as extensively as even that very popular productioo." — Edward Everett ^ in North Ameri- 
can Ret^ ' 



IRVING'S ASTORIA ; or, Anecdotes of an Enterprise beyond the 
Rocky Mountains. By Washington Irving. i2mo. Knickerbocker 
Edition, doth, gilt top, $2.50; Sunn3rsidc Edition, cloth, $2.25; Riverside 
Edition, f2.oo; People's Edition, $1.50. 



«« ' 



' It is a book to put in your library, as an entertaining; very wdl written account of savage 
file 00 a most extensive scale." — Eev. S^yiiiey Smith. 

IRVING'S BONNEVILLE. The Adventures of Captain Bonne- 
ville, U. S. A^ in the Rocky Mountains of the Far West. Digested 
from his Journals, etc. By Washington Irving. i2mo. Knickerbocker Edition, 
cloth, gilt top, $2.50; Sunnyside Edition, $2.25; Riverside Edition, $1.75; 
People's Edition, $1.25. 

IRVING*S CRAYON. The Crayon Miscellany. Compriang Abbotts- 
ford and Newstead Abbey, and Home on the Prairies. By Washington 
Irving. i2mo. Knickerbocker Edition, cloth, gilt top, $2.50; Sunnyside 
Edition, doth, $2.25; Riverside Edition, cloth, lvi.75; People's Edition, $1.25. 

" A romantic excursion, in which nearly all the elements of several kinds of writing are beau- 
tifully and gayly blended into a production almost sui generis** — Edward Everett^ in North 
A mericatt Kevuw. 

KENNAN'S SIBERIA. Tent Life in Siberia, and Adventures 
among the Koraks and other Tribes in Kamtchatka and North- 
em Asia. By George Kennan. With a map. Fiftli edition, i2mo, cloth, $2. 

The Ixmdon A thenaum says : " We strongly recommend this book as one of the most entei> 
taining volumes of travel that have appeared for some years." 

llie London Spectator says it is "racy, clear, fuli of humor, and full of incident." 

The Brooklyn Union says: "If they were only a httle nearer, it is probable that this 
enthusiastic book would send as many people into the wdds of Siberia and Kamtchatka as the Rev* 
Mr. Murray's book did into the Adirondacks. . . Its spirit is ingenuous, its style graphic, and it 
is in every respect instructive and entertaining." 

KENNAN'S CAUCASUS. Adventures in Circassia and Central 
Asia. By George Kennan, author of "Tent Life in Siberia." lamo. 
{In prtss,) 

*«* In 1860-70 Mr. Kennan made a journey across the Cauca^uan Mountains and through a 
part of Asia seldom visited bjr Europeans or Americans, returning around the Black Sea and ts 
Constantinople, lliis book gives a narrative of his adventures, and is a worthy companioo \0 
"Siberia.'* 



TRA VELS. 



TAYLOR'S INDIA, CHINA, AND JAPAN. Two plates. lamo, 
$2. Household edition, $ 1. 5a 

" Of all travellers, no one pleases us more than Bayard Taylor. He sees what we most desira 
that he sliould see, and he tells us that which we most desire to know." — New Bedford Mercury, 

TAYLOR'S LAND OF THE SARACEN; or, Pictures of Pales- 
tine, Asia Minor, Sicily, and Spain. With two plates. i2mo, $3. 
Household edition, $i.5a 

TAYLOR'S NORTHERN TRAVEL. Summer and Winter Pic- 
tures of Sweden^ Denmark, and Lapland. With two plates. lamo, 
$2. • Household edition, $i.5a 

"There is no romance to us quite equal to one of Bayard Taylor's books of traveL**— ,£r«r/- 
ford Republican, 

TAYLOR. VIEWS AFOOT ; or, Europe seen with Knapsack and 
Staff. i2mo, $2. Household edition, $i.5a 

" We need say nothing in praise of Bayard Taylor's writings. He travels in every direction, 
and sees and hears pretty much all that is worth seeing and hearing. His descriptions are accu- 
rate, and always readable and interesting."— ^^nwvf* yourttal. 

TAYLOR. BY-WAYS OF EUROPE. i2mo, $2.oa Household 
edition, $i.5a 

Contents: 
A F&miliar Letter to the Reader. A Cruise on Lake Lagoda. Between Europe and Asia. 
l!^ter-Life in St. Petersburgh. The Litde I-Aud of AppenzclL From Perpignan to Montserrat 
Balearic Days. Catalonian Bridle-Roads. The Repubw*: of the Pyrenees. l*he Grand Qart- 
reuse. The Kyfthauser and its L^cnda. A Week at Capri. A Trip to Ischia. The Land of 
Paoli. The Island of Maddalena. In the Teutobeiger Forest Ine Suabian Alp. 
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IIL— POPULAR SCIENCE— Physical. 



CHILD'S BENEDICITB ; or, Illustrations of the Power, Wis- 
dom, and Goodness of God, as manifested in His Works. By 
G. Chaplin Child, M.D. From the London edition of John Murray. With an 
Introduction by Henry G. Weston, D.D. One voL i2mo. Elegantly printed 
on tinted paper, cloth extra, bevelled, $2.00 ; half calf, $4. 

CHIEF CONTENTS. 

Introducttoa. The Stan. Lightning and Cloads. The Winds. 

The Heavens. Winter and Summer. Showers and Dew. Fire and HeaL 

The Sun and Moon. Nights and Days. Wells. Frost and Snow. 

The Planets. Light and Darkness. Seas and Floods. Etc, etc 

"The roost admirable popular treatise of natural theology. It is no extravagance to say tfu t 
we have never read a more cliarming book, or one which we can recommend more confidently to 
out readers with the assurance that it will aid them, as none that we know of can do, to 

' Look through Nature up to Nature's God.' 

Every clergyman would do well particularly to study this book. For the rest, the handsome vcJume 
is delightful in appearance, and ts one of the most creditable specimens of American book-making 
Ifaat has come (rom the Riverside Vn%&.**— Round Table, N. K. 

COOPER. Rural Hours. By a Lady. (Miss Susan Fenimore Cooper.) 
New edition, with additions. One voL i2mo, $2. 5a 

'* One of the most interestine volumes of the day, displaying powers of mind of a high order." 
—Mrs. Hale's Women's Keeord. 

"An admirable portraiture of American out-door life, just as it v&^'—Prof, Hart, 

DENISON. Astronomy without Mathematics. By Edmund Beckett 
Denison, LL.D., Q.C., F.R.A.S. From the fourth London edition. 
Edited, with corrections and notes, by Pliny E. Chase, A.M. i2mo, cloth, $1.75. 

DE VERE. Wonders of the Deep. By M. Scheie de Vere, Professor 
in the University of Virginia. Third edition, i2mo, cloth, $1.50. Illus- 

ti'ated, cloth gilt, $2. 

CHIEF CONTENTS. 

Pearis. Corals. Facts and Fables. Mercury. Oysters. Lighthouses. Odd Fish. Knight 
in Armor. A Pinch of Salt A Grain of Sand. The Earth in Trouble. 

" One of tlie freshest, most scientific, and at the same time most popular and deligfatfiil books 
of the kind we have ever read.'*— i"/. JokuU Telegraph, 

Stray Leaves from the Book of Nature. New edition, illustraterL 



i2mo, doth, $i.5a 

FAY. A New System of Geography. By Hon. Theo. S. Fay. With 
finely executed maps. For Families and for Students. i2mo, with Atlas, 
quarto. Third edition, half-bound, $2.75. [See separate Circular.] 

These volumes have been prepared with the greatest oare, and have cost several years of labor, 
the MiggestiaQs and supenrisioos of Humboid^ Ritter, and die most rminmr Geograpk«rs 



